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Take better part, with manlier heart, 

Thine adult spirit can ; 

No God, no Truth, receive it ne*cr— 

Believe it ne’er — O Man 1 
Bat turn not then to seek again 
What first the ill began ; 

No God, it saith ; ah, wait in faith 
God’s sclfcompleting plan j 
Receive it nor, bat leave it not. 

And wait it out, O Man I 

Arthur Hugh Clough 
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T nE purpose of this book includw n cortnin nmount of 
uegafion, buf is ncvcrffielc?3 c??cntmUy positive nnd 
flRirmutirc. The negation will be found in nrgumenta directed 
to pboTT the unhistoricnl clmroctcr of the Biblical mimcles; the 
mimclc3 of Iienlinp, in the New Testament, being admitted to bo 
exceptions In some degree, and to contain some truth. Certain 
parts of the doctrinal Fystom of the Now Testament arc too 
dependent on the miracles to stand when the miracles arc dis- 
cardetl; but there are other parts of Now Testament doctrine 
which remain uninjured, even though wo disbelieve most of the 
miracles. 

Tlio positive afTirmation of this book lies in its vindication of 
the main current of Biblical teaching as unique in its spiritual 
truth, especially the teaching of Jesus of Noxnreth; whom 
Cliristians are right in regarding ns the rcvcaler of the way into 
eternal life, and as the reconciler of God and man, and who 
w'as also (though this is not the way in which Christians commonly 
put* it) the first of the sons of men to feel intimately his true 
filial relation to God, which relation ho also taught us to believe 
ns belonging to ourselves, and ns capable of being realised by us 
if we trust God and pray to him with all our hearts. That 
Jesus is rightly called the Clirist, or in other words the ruler of 
all mankind (which is what the title C^lirist implicfi) is also 
nfiirmcd in tliis book ; though it must bo understood that the rule 
attributed to him lies in his attractive power, not in any external 
compulsion exercised or authorised by him. External com- 
pulsion, though not always avoidable among men, is quite 
different from the govemmeut and the organisation which spring 
from true religion. 

. The Christian society which hna sprung from the teaching of 
Jesus Christ is regarded in this book as a society which has been 
in many ways truly faithful to its Master, and truly like him, but 
which yet has been Unble, as all men are liable, to error; and the 
error has sometimes been great and complex ; but in the Christian 
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society the possibility of reform and renovation has always 
existed. At the present day the greatest difficulty of the Christian 
society lies in the doubt whether the critical intellect of man has 
any right at all to judge of those religious emotions which have 
been handed down as sacred among Christians from generation 
to generation. It is maintained in this book that, though the 
critical intellect may doubtless go %vrong, yet it cannot be 
altogether debarred from that province. 

It is a question which cannot be quite disregarded, in view of 
the present divisions in the Christian society, which part of that 
society has preserved the original type, instituted by Jesus himself, 
most truly, and with most profit to the world at large. But I 
have thought that the unity, rather, than the differences, of the 
Christian society ought to be accentuated at the' present day, 
and I have given no distinct answer to the above question; 
though some account of the separation between the eastern and 
^western churches, and of that between the Roman church and 
the Reformed churches, had of course to be given, and has been 
given. 

The great rehgions of the world outside Christianity, Brah- 
minism. Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, the worship of ancestors as 
practised in China and Japan (not quite without recognition of 
a Divine Being), the ancient religions of Greece and Rome (which 
^ have now perished, but still affect us by the extraordinary merit, 
and even the spiritual insight, of Greek and Roman writers), and 
finally the rehgion of Islam, are regarded as possessing true merit, 
and as capable of affording instruction to ourselves; though 
they have not penetrated into the centre of religious truth in at 
aU the degree in which Christianity has done so. Judaism is 
regarded in this book as so near to Christianity, as hardly to be 
outside it — at any rate it ought to be so regarded in the estimation 
of Christians. 

I trust I have never forgotten that historical conclusions 
cannot have mathematical certainty. The attempt to assimilate 
history to science, by treating the history of our contemporaries 
as that which it is most important, for us to learn, after which 
(it is suggested) we may moimt up to the more recondite regions 
of medisevalism and antiquity, appears to me an impossible 
.1 attempt. Contemporary history cannot be understood without 
I reference to the past; hence, in spite of aU difficulties, we have 
Ij to begin with the past, and then we can give a consecutive story, 
I in the proper lines of evolution. 
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But it is not of course to bo disguised tliat the history of tho 
remote past docs present us with many difficulties, I do not think 
I Iwvo generally" been paradoxical ; but it may bo proper to men- 
tion where I have most diverged from tho conclusions arrived at 
by previous writers. I have ventured to put tho data of Zoroaster 
in tlio first half of tho sixth centiuy before Christ, believing that 
tho 3Iagi had had a creditable career of considerable length 
before ho appeared among tlicra, and that their less worthy 
characteristics in after times were in no wise chargeable to 
Zoroaster, but were the result of their unsuccessful revolt against 
tho Persians in tho time of Darius — a calamity which they had 
not tho strength to endure without loss of rectitude. 

Another point in winch I do not stand alone, but in which 
still tho common opinion is against mo, is my belief that Zerub- 
babol lived, not under C3TUS and Darius Hystaspes, but under 
Darius Nothus, n century later than is usually supposed. The 
effect of this alteration of historical view is very much to raise 
tho character of tho Jews of the fifth century before Christ, who 
on tins showing had to surmount difficulties far more serious than 
• is usually conceived in obtaining their restoration to their own 
country, and who did surmount those difficulties with extra- 
ordinary patience, fidelity, and resolution. But I must refer to 
my fourteenth chapter, and to tho first appendix to that chapter, 
for tho reasons for this opinion. 

It is not quite tho same sort of difference from ordinary 
opinioji, but I may note it here, that I hold tho Christian Cliurch 
of the fourth century after Clirist to have liad a greater share of 
responsibility for tho fall of tho W’cstem erapiro tlian is generally 
believed; at tho same time I think it ivas want of experience 
more than moral error which misled tho Cliurch authoriticB of 
that timo; so that it does not tell vitally against them. 

In my first chapter I have expressed tho opinion that organi- 
sation, which so powerfully assists human action, has also had 
a share in tho evolution of sun and stars. Tliis is an opinion 
which does not admit of speedy verification ; but if organisation 
were found, not merely to increase human power on the earth, 
but also to increase the natural powers of tho earth itself, to make 
it permanently more fruitful, more filled with living agencies 
(and living agencies that work* harmoniously together), we should 
have ground for expecting a still greater development of terres- 
trial energy as timo goes on; and it is impossible to set limits 
to such an advance. If mankind could peacefully unite for a 
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few centuries, we should Imow better than we do now what is 
the power of organisation in raising the whole condition of oiu: 
earthly habitation; and it is fervently to be hoped that this 
experience may be won by manldnd. The present treatise en- 
deavours to show that such a hope is justified by our knowledge 
of the power which resides in rehgion. 

TJiis is, I thinlc, all that I need say in regard to special points 
mentioned in the present work ; but there are some more observa- 
tions that I must make. 

The anthropologists, I Imow, have added much to our know- 
ledge of the curious habits and superstitious fears which have 
accompanied the evolution of religion; but the true evolution 
of religion is that which takes place by the divine enlargement 
of the spirit of man; and my present belief is that the anthro- 
pologists have not added much to our Imowledge of this. If I 
am shown to be wrong, I mU gladly confess my error. 

Metaphysical philosophy is capable of being a great support 
to religion, and I can by no means thinlc of it as an unfruitful 
subject, though a very difficult one it certainly is. The philosophy 
which Socrates began, and Plato continued, was the first attempt ^ 
to show the importance of the mental element in experience; 
ntid they were right in connecting it with refigion; but detailed 
clearness of view was not to be expected at that stage of the world’s 
history. Indeed for long afterwards, though ethics advanced, 
metaphysical philosophy remained as a land of vision, in which 
the divine nature was the culminating point, and meyp was 
somehow transccndontally connected with this divinity. Kant 
was the first to show that these behefs as to God and man are not 


proved by such arguments as had been offered on their behalf 
from various quartens ; at the same time he did not deny the 
vnbie of the beliefs; and in practice he held that God, human 
freedom, and immortal life were guiding conceptions for mankind. 
J o practical life then, the proof of these doctrines was committed ; 
and if the view of history given in the present treatise be coiTCct, 
practical life confirms tliem. Tlie embracing of great concep- 
tions bee:iu‘;e they are necessary, and proved to be neces.sary, 
for our practical guiflance — that is, I think, the central character 
of truo philo-ophy ; and Knot was the person wlio first distinct!}' 
h*d iivn to this kind of view, llowovcr, philosophy radiates 
from tills c'uitre into al! manner of inquiries and subjects of 

thought ; and there is ]mi a little more that I should like to say 
of it Ii, thi*; place. 
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wlio f\tt> cftllM who fmve 

llmt mailer In nn tinmeanlnp won! un!c‘^‘^ mind is 
nvil— Hint nmtler flcqtiirr‘i< its definite chameter 
(hwujrh the perripient rnind, and would be v/igue unless it were 
rcg’anled m somehow |>eroeive<l — thr«/’ philo'^ophrm nrt» notensil}' 
irfnlrtl; thou;;!] in our onlinarj' life we to disregnnl them, 
end to trral nifttlrr and mind ns repamte thing*. Berkeley in 
Knglnnd, |>er!jnj>s Mnlrhmnehe in Kmnce, nnti TieiUe, Schelling, 
and llrgel In Germany, nte (he nm*t fnmou* of (he«o pliilo'iopljprft ; 
but the mo*t cartiinnl projxvvitinn of nil idealiFm npjwarH to me 
l)r?t rxprr<M?<l by n J^tch plillo^opher of the middle of the 
mnelecnth orntuiy, Jnme* Trederick I'crrier. He said tlmt our 
pen^orial <trU i« knouTi to ii< ns the universal element in nil our 
knowleflge; that It cannot l>e thought of n*» n parliciilnr thing 
nmong otlier thing*. It is true that in the spiritual world our 
iwU is regarile*! ns n self among other felvcs; hut in the world 
of our «*nsunu« jxrreption this i* not so; in llmt extemni world 
our pelf Is a nniverttal element, prc'^ent in every iK-rception of 
nuw. I nm not quoting renrierV uord«, btit I nm sure 2 nm 
giving his meaning rightly, n« cxprr“vxl in his JmtituUs vj Mda* 
phyficx nnd it opix’.arf« to me that he expre*«<^ l>oth n true plain 
fftct, nnd nl«o a true mysleiy* in \\hieh that plain fart is involved. 
We cannot c^cajH* the n‘gion of mj*Tstery even in onr most common* 
place thoughts, nor can we de«ire to ewnpe it, for in myatcry 
lies the few! of progrcfs. It is evident how entirely this kind of 
view gts in with the religious ternjieminent, nnd fnnetions it on 
the intellectual side. 

Tlie same result is enforced on us by another consideration, 
which biological science makes absolutely clear. Our Fenpcs, or 
in Ollier words the faculties by uliich we nppndiond the external 
world, arc growths, Just ns much ns n tree is a growtli; thoj* 
began, ages ago, with a very fitnnl! [Knecr of dihccmmcnt ; they 
have increnseii in power until sight and hearing have become 
nblo to di«eriminnto in a truly ninrvelloiifl degree. But is it 
reasonable to aupposo that wc have corao to an end of tbis growing 
procciLsI Will not new methods of perception rise up in tlic 
generations to come? wo not hoiio, nnd even expect, that 
the Roula of the dopnrtetl, who are at ill joined to us by love, will 
bo known by us in duo limo with a knowledge tlmt wo shall 
rccogniso ns genuine nnd unquestionable t I tlilnk wo may 
expect this. 

Of tlio authorities referred to in this book, there, are three, 
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not mentioned as often as might be expected by Engbsb or Scottish 
theologians, bnt looked upon by myself with much admiration, 
and therefore proper to be mentioned here. One is the Acta 
Conciliorum, published in Paris early in the eighteenth century 
by Harduin and his fellow Jesuits. This work is invaluable for 
anyone who wishes to understand the mediceval Church. Another 
is the Chvrch History of Neander ; a work clumsy, it is true, in its 
stnicture, but so serene, impartial, and large in its Imowledge, 
that every thoughtful rehgious inquirer must be the better for 
reading it, cspeciallj' the later volumes of it. The third authority, 
or perliaps I should rather say set of authorities, is that great 
series Sacred Boohs of the East, edited by the late Professor Max 
Miiller, and vTitten by learned and able men of many nations; 
the most enhghtening set of works on the Asiatic rehgions which 
has ever been published in England. 

A few more books, for different reasons, I must mention here. 
Our greatest English historian. Gibbon, is so necessary to every 
one who undertakes to say or write anything about the latter daj'^s 
of imperial Rome, that to name him is sufficient. At the time 
when I wrote the twenty -third chapter of the present work, I had 
not road ]\rr F. Warre-Cornish’s book on Ghimlry ; else I should 
have T)orrowcd some of the descriptive touches given in that 
interesting account of the most picturesque side of mediajval 
life. Lastly, I must not leave unrecognised, in relation to the 
tiuestion of miracles, what is I suppose the best defence of the 
Now Testament miracles vTitten in England in the nineteenth 
century, the Bampton Lectures for 1865, by my uncle. Dr 5^ames 
Ihnvlitig !Mo7.1oy, who shortly afterwards became Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford. It is a work full of acute and valuable 
remark'^, but it docs not include any critical examination of the 
go-pf>l evidence, which is not, I think, at all as strong, when 
pio{)erly wt'ighed, ns it is assumed to be in those Lectures; also 
tie* characteristic results of Christian doctrine are assumed to be 
alfo-< llier good, whereas the action of the Christian Church in 


tie- middle ages was often of a very questionable kind indeed, 
and the primu facie (and I think the correct) view is that this was 
not um-ouiMCted with Christian doctrine. If the greater power 
v i' ld' d by tlif human race, from its European centre, in modern 
time: f.H j'nuqian'd v,ith antiquity, bo drawn from the strength 
a tie- CtiriJian rrliuiun, as I think is the case (and I have argued 
in tht.^ Kme in the pre>.v^nt work) -if the greater rc.spect paid to 
vom-m. nnr] greater mildness in general behaviour, be due to the 
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same cause — must not the fantastic asceticism, the repression of 
the intellect, the persecution of Jews and heretics, which for so 
many centuries were ordinary forms of Christian action, be 
reckoned as indicating some fault in Christian doctrine? To 
recover from errors, is a power inherent in the Christian Church ; 
but to deny the errors of the past, is impossible; and the 
natural inferences to be drawn from those errors must not be 
shirked; 

One more literary production, and a very recent one, I must 
now mention. In the Observer newspaper for January 30, Feb- 
ruary 6, and February 13 of the present year are three articles 
by that eminent physicist, Sir Oliver Lodge, so similar in their 
purport to the view advanced in the first chapter of this treatise 
(and expanded at the close of the twenty-seventh chapter) that 
I cannot avoid speaking of them here. The gist of them is that 
life is the restorative element in the universe. Here is the para- 
graph in which this thesis is summarised (a paragraph prefixed 
to each of the three articles mentioned above) : 

“It has been assumed from a physical point of view that the 
‘universe must come to an end, unless it receives a new impulse 
of creation, such as it must have had at its beginning. Every 
mathematical thinker during the last century has held that 
cosmic energy must decay by dissipation of heat — ^that the 
whole clock of things, as it were, must come to the stillness of 
an everlasting death. This is the greatest and most mysterious 
of all the themes of pessimism. Sir Oliver Lodge seeks escape 
from the physical aspect of the problem, and suggests that it 
may be found in the nature of life.” 

In the articles themselves, the following is the central pro- 
position which elucidates the whole; after saying that “life is 
definitely not a form of energy,” Sir Oliver Lodge adds, “life 
certainly guides or directs enei^y; that is its physical function; 
and I see no reason against some form of life being able to direct 
energy uphill, so to speak, instead of being only able to utilise 
energy while in process of falling down.” A luminous sentence ; 
but I venture to add that this guiding function of life is im- 
possible, unless we take into account Herbert Spencer’s theory 
of an Infinite and Eternal Enei^y beyond our senses, which 
streams into the world surveyed by our senses. For the actual 
point of the guidance of material energy by the living agency lies 
in a region unknown to us. Hence I have placed this theory of 
Herbert Spencer at the foundation of the whole view, and without 
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it I do not believe that the view can stand. Further, considering 
the mysterious nature of life, the possibility follows that life of 
a very exalted kind exists in the sun and stars now. This addition 
to the theoiy* Sir Oliver Lodge does not (I thinlc) hold; but it 
explains a very great deal, if it be true. 

But now I must refer to another point — a small one. I trust 
that the reader %vill not think the absence of capital letters, in 
pronouns indicating God or Jesus Christ, a sign of want of 
reverence; which reverence I truly feel. But I think that in 
naming the most exalted beings, it is a wrong habit of mind to 
feel oneself obliged to express that exaltation by a particular 
sign ; and it has a tendency to lead other people into hypocrisy ; 
for there are sceptics in the world who do not want to^flaimt their 
scepticism, and yet are harmfully affected if through custom they 
express themselves so as to imply belief. The practice of using 
capital letters, in these cases, is a modem one. 

I must not forget to express my thanks to those private 
friends, who during a long course of years have helped me, in one 
way or another, in the work which is now completed. There are 
too many of these for me to mention them all by name. But‘ 
I cannot leave unnamed Henry Sidgwick, now departed, who 


represented to me the dut}’’, for candour’s sake, of giving a careful 
accoimt of my opinions, for the benefit of persons interested in 
religion; or Henr}’- Graham Dakyns, also departed, whose con- 
tinual sympathy and encouragement were of the greatest value 
to me; or Warren Maude Moorsom, whose interest in tbe book 
has been unfailing, and who told me when it ceased to be amor- 


phous and became an organism. To my three surviving children 
I am also greatly indebted; to my elder son, Edward, for a 
great deal of excellent criticism; to my younger son, Kenneth, 
for information concerning the early Christian VTiters and also 
concerning modern continental opinion; and to my daughter, 
l^leanor, for some valuable suggestions. I trust my readers 
clearly imderstand that the kind help thus acknowledged is no 
indication that the helpers are in agreement with the views 
evprt-»-^d in t he^e volumes. In these difficult and delicate subjects 
a helping hand is often given where agreement cannot be reached; 
and it v.ouId bo a grtvatpity if the acknowledgment of such help 
wen. (bd).arrvd by reason of intellectual differences. 

TUU abo U tfie plnce for me to say that I am sorry if 
I give paiti to any bydi^tnrbing ancient landmarks ; but, convor.«ely, 
•i.a, fo r. my readers not to judge of iny book by reading a few 
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casual pages, without giving the trouble necessary to grasp the 
purport of the whole. 

Finally, let me not omit to mention the many benefits for 
which I am indebted to the University of Cambridge, from the 
time when I first entered her walls as an undergraduate in the 
year 1868, down to the present day, when she has done me the 
honour of publishing my book. 

J. R. M. 

May, 1916 . 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE UNIVERSE IN RELATION TO JVIAN 

Human history is a brief fragment. Time eternal, as it must 
succeed the present day^ so must have preceded it; space in- 
finite lies around us. Can space and time ever be without material 
contents? However this may be, it is hundreds of millions of 
years, if we may trust the astronomers and physicists, that the 
stars of heaven have been gathering splendour and poming out 
their light into the regions of space ; and even if we take the 
history of our earth alone, geologists will certainly not be content 
with a million years to account for the strata which must have 
Jbeen deposited in the waters of the ocean, and which are now 
raised up into mountain ranges. What, compared to these vast 
realities, is human history ? It is but six or eight thousand years 
of the past that are illuminated for us by written records, for the 
most part very imperfectly ; and it is one of the smallest and 
most insignificant of the orbs of space that has been the scene 
of aU human action, from first to last. 

It true that them is*, even on the first shewing, of. the matter., 
something to be said in honour of historical study, when compared 
with the science of the external universe. In human history we 
find beings whom we may love ; even in the sorrows and trage- 
dies of human life a deep interest is often involved ; hope is caught 
and cherished in our hearts from the hopes of the human beings 
who have preceded us ; reverence is felt for brave souls, who have 
acted and suffered heroically. These are sentiments which the 
astronomer, the physicist, or the geologist may feel as a man ; 
but they are not written for him, according to his present know- 
ledge at all events, in the science which he studies ; if he wishes 
to feel his heart wanned, his sympathies strengthened, he will 
find the fuel of such fire in the pages of history, but scarcely will 
he find it in the sciences of external observation or in the calcu- 
lations of the intellect. 

Yet, when we -have said all that we can in favour of historical 
study, a question remains behind, which may damp our ardour 
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again. Is not the race of man, no less than the individual man, 
transitory ? Is there not this permanent cloud hanging over us, 
that we must aU disappear into nothingness, first each one of us 
individually, and then after many ages the entire race of men ? 
How many races of living beings, strong in their o^vn day and 
generation, have disappeared from the surface of the earth — 
the ichthyosaurus, the mammoth, the moa of New Zealand — 
which last, even two centuries ago, is said to have been a still 
living creature ! Many, many other less notable species of animals 
have flourished on tliis earth for ages, but have now departed, 
and can never be revived again. May not mankind vanish, even 
as the others have vanished % and we may remember that the 
eminent physicist Helmholtz predicted the extinction of the solar 
hght and heat, without which earthly Hfe can hardly exist. Can 
manldnd exist for ever ? 

A certain answer to such a question as this might be supplied 
from the Christian religion, with its promise of a new heaven and 
new earth, were we to take that promise literally ; but in any 
such literal acceptance we should be deserting wholly that natural 
human understanding on which we rely for aU our ordinary 
actions ; and it will not be history in that case •which ■will be our 
guide, but a scheme of things independent of history. It ■null 
be the task of the present work, in subsequent ehapters, to show 
that the Christian religion is really the solvent of the historical 
problem, elevating history so as to make it the more inspired 
companion of physical science ; but not the Christian teiigion in 
its literal acceptation ; the Christian religion interpreted by the 
light of the experience we have gathered since the time when 
that religion first began, nearly nineteen centuries ago. 

Our present problem is to find a scheme of thought which 
shall give an explanation, not quite inadequate, of the state of 
things in which we live ; so far, at least, as to satisfy our con- 
science, and not to clash violently "with our rmderstandings. 
The physical universe, whatever else it may be, is a cradle in 
wMch human history lies ; and it is possible that, as physical 
science influences and colours human history, so hke'wise the 
elements of human history may be able to impart a colour and 
a warmth, a sympathetic emotion, to parts of the physical "uni- 
verse where at present we do not suspect the presence of life at 
all. If this be so, human history will indeed be a talisman of 
power. Let us consider the nature of it more closely. 

That which first strikes the inquirer, when he pays regard 
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to those purposes, struggles and thoughts, which fill the history 
of man, is the exceeding subtlety of the field, when compared with 
that which physical science tries to compass. Physical science, 
it is true, has its subtle methods, among which the theorems of 
mathematics are preeminent j but no mathematical theorem 
presents that mixture of plain direct reasoning with elusive 
side-currents, dimly conjectured and uncertain, which is the 
ordinary staple of history. Among the greatest themes of his- 
tory are the characters of men ; and if the characters of men 
are often a puzzle to us in the intercourse of common everyday 
life, how much more must they be so when our whole knowledge 
of them is derived from the writings of fallible, often prejudiced 
and ignorant, witnesses ! Therefore, in spite of the vastly greater 
compass of physical science both in time and space, history pre- 
sents for our decision more doubtful, more difficult problems, 
than any part of physical science does. 

But the next thing we observe, when we study the history 
of man (and more notably at the present day than ever before) 
is that the history of man introduces to our notice a principle 
* of government, in a sense in which physical science does not. 
In physical science we have intermingling causes, forces which 
combine in different proportions and produce diversified results ; 
but physical science, in the strict sense of the word, excludes the 
consideration of purposes, aims and ends ; whereas government 
is essentially concerned with purposes, aims and ends. 

Locking however into the matter more closely, we observe 
that no sharp severance can be made between the topics of phy- 
sical science on the one side, and the topics into which government 
enters as a necessary constituent on the other side. The physical 
side of life can never be ignored ; and hence living things cannot 
be excluded from physical science ; yet all living things are 
organised ; and organisation implies government. The appor- 
tioning of forces*" towards an end is government, and the appor- 
tioning of forces towards an end is seen in the lily and the oak-tree, 
in a way in which it is not seen in the mountain torrent or in the 
movements of the clouds or in the revolution of the planets 
round the sun. The lily and the oak-tree draw nutriment out of 
the air, the water, and the earth in such quantities and propor- 
tions as will best nourish the lily or the oak-tree to its perfection ; 
we know by what channels this is done, but we cannot measure 
the forces employed in the operation, or say why the plant 
chooses certain elements for its nurture and rejects others. We 
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arG in presence of something of the same mystery which we find, 
in human history ; fife, wherever it be found, has something in 
it which we cannot reason about with certainty. 

Life is mysterious, because of the incalculable nature of that 
organised energy which it sets into action. The peculiarity of 
organisation is this, that while we do not appear to create force 
by it, we do multiply very greatly the effectiveness of force ; 
we increase our own effective power ; and we bring to light forces 
of which otherwise we should have been ignorant. Looking back 
through the records of history, we see that human power has 
increased wonderfully as the ages have gone by, and that the 
increase has taken place through larger and more thorough 
organisation. It was a wonderful thing for the Pharaohs of Egypt 
to build the pyramids ; but how much more wonderful are the 
feats of modem engineers ! The piercing of mountains by tunnels, 
the construction of railways and railway engines, steamships and 
harbours, are deeds which far surpass anything which was done 
four, five, or six thousand years ago. The Pharaohs did not 
more surpass the builders of the lake dwelhngs of the primitive 
ages, than they have been surpassed by the material constructors ’ 
of the present day ; and all because our means of organisation are 
greater and more flexible. Take another example. In no period 
of ancient times was government as effective as in the period of 
the early Roman emperors, down to Marcus Aurelius inclusive. 
Could those emperors have estabhshed a post office in each city 
of their dorninions, to convey letters with the accuracy with which 
they are now conveyed in Italy and France and Spain ? They 
certainly could not, nor did any one in those days dream of doing 
such a thing ; letters were sent by special messengers, known to 
the sender, and as these were necessarily few, letterwriting could 
not be a general practice. Men were neither so peaceable, nor so 
enterprising, nor so faithful, seventeen hundred years ago as they 
arc now ; and therefore organisation is far more powerful at the 
present day than it was in ancient times ; and the result is, that 
the race of man has increased in power incalculably. 

It will be seen then that human history, inferior as it is to 
physical science both in range and in accuracy, does introduce 
to our notice a form of power which physical science hardly 
notices at all. It is true that physical science cannot help men- 
tioning Ih ing organisms ; but writers on physical science never, 
as far ns I know, take note of the great power which the principle 
of organisation supplies. 
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Rut having Mid thi*?, I mu<^t mention an objection m hich may 
not improbably be made to th('< exaltation of organi'^ing po\\er. 
It may be said, tliat an organi«ation doc<i not create force, but 
only u«:cs force more otTectively tlinn the crude natural man can 
ii'?o it, the cilcctivonc'vi of organiMtion is ncccyarily limited by 
the amount of force, or energy, ivhich H stipplierl to it. ^foro- 
over, it will be atlded, pince tlio cartli and the nholo solar 83 *stcm 
arc continiialK’ losing energy* by^ the dissipation of hc-at and other 
forms of energy* into tlie surrounding space, there n ill come a lime 
nlien organisation in this part of tljo universe w’ill cen*^?, because 
there is no more force or energy for it to nork up into new forms 
of cffcctivcnc'yi. Tin's is an argument which, not precisely in 
these words, but in IhisscnH’, is nctimlly* u«cd at tlie preeciil day. 

It i« an argument which, for its validity, dc|K*nds entirely on 
the assumption llint the amount of force, or energy, which awaits 
onr care, our intelligence, and our industry*, in the years which 
arc to come, is finite and not infinite. If an infinite store of 
energy* is laid up in the unknown Ptoroljouses of the universe; 
,if access to tliose Ktorchouses is obtainable by us ; then the living 
inhabitants of the earth, of whom man is the head, will never 
w’ant material on which to operate, will never want the means 
of operating ; the bankruptcy* with which we are threatened will 
not take place. If, however, proof Ihj required tlrnt that infinite 
store exists, such proof from the nature of the ease cannot be 
had ; n store wdioso existence can bo proved would by* that very 
fact berfmito and not infinite. Proof, then, must not be demanded ; 
but a belief may* bo felt to be rca?onable, and rightly accepted, 
in spite of the absence of strict proof ; and the question is, whether 
the belief that man has an infinite support behind him to carry* 
his action on through all future ages, is reasonable or not. 

It will not 1)0 out of place to refer Iicro to the opinion of a 
famous philosopher, who w*ill not be accused of prejudice. Her- 
bert Spencer, is not, I believe, an authority on the details of 
science ; and ho is certainly* not an authority* on liistoiy. But 
no man has ever looked more steadily* and impartially than ho 
on the whole Rcopo of science, so ns to discern the philosophical 
elements inherent in it. Ho was the first of all men to discern 
the immense range of the principle of evolution ; and as the 
counterpart of that immense range in the results, ho saw that 
tlio source of evolution must bo one. Lot mo quote the remark- 
able words in which ho enunciated this last truth ; it is the 
closing sentence of tho sixth part of his Principles of Sociology ; 
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Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the one absolute certainty, that he 
[i.e. the man capable of discernment] is ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed. 

The form of the concluding phrase must he noted ; Spencer 
does not say, “ from which all things have proceeded ” ; it is the 
present and ever continuing effluence of the visible from the in- 
visible of which he speaks. The utterance is not properly a 
religious one ; but it marks with precision the limit at which 
science passes over into religion ; and religious considerations are, 

I believe, needed for its full acceptance. But even without 
bringing religious considerations to bear, so important is the 
principle of the unity of origin of all existent things, that the 
sentence I have just quoted deserves great respect on scientific 
grounds alone ; and it wiU be weU to consider in the first place 
how far it is supported by the obvious primary aspect of things, 
before adding those elements of thought and feeling through 
which Spencer’s principle becomes truly religious. 

We notice, that at the birth of every human infant something , 
new enters the world of our knowledge, which had not been there 
before ; and it is difficult not to extend this assertion to other 
new bom things which are not human. There is a new centre of 
energy ; the baby derives large portions of its being from its 
father and mother, but its individuality it does not derive 
from its father or its mother. It is a new person in the world ; 
and so mysterious is the source of personality, that we bannot 
refuse to contemplate the possibility that new energy may enter 
the world through this avenue. If this be so, the invisible rein- 
forces the visible. 

There is a further series of facts, which in some degree can 
hardly be denied to be true, but which for their full verification 
must probably await further experience ; these, if finally veri- 
fied, would greatly support the view that new energy enters the 
world along vdth new life. It can hardly be denied that the 
fertility of the earth depends in no inconsiderable degree on the 
energy and sldll of man. Recent discoveries have made known 
the fact, that large portions of central Asia, which are now barren 
and waterless, were formerly well watered and populous. Did 
the desolation which has overtaken these tracts come from natural 
causes alone, and was it incapable of being averted by human 
effort ? is it now incapable of being remedied ? I believe that 
the most probable answer to these questions, judging both by 
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\\o know of the wild sAvngery that prevailed in central 
Asia in bygone days (of which Jingis Khan is the most famous 
but far from the only example), and also by what 1ms been done 
by civilisc<l men during recent years to reclaim deserts in various 
parts of the world, is that pnidcnt human action h capable 
of increasing tlie sum of life on the earth, ns certainly perverse 
human action is capable of diminishing it. If further experience 
fthou'B that this is Inie on n largo scale, the contention that there 
is an Infinito and Eternal Enorg}‘, from which all the cnerg}’ of 
this \isiblo world has proceedwi and docs proceed, will bo felt 
at any rate to bo quite consistent with our natural knowledge; 
and life will bo seen to bo the avonuo through which it enters 
the world. 

But now it must be consideretl in what way religion, as wo 
know it in our experience, nffcctfl the question. Herbert Spencer 
spoke of the Infinito and Eternal Energy' as essentially’ the Un- 
known ; and unkno^rn it is through any of our sensuous faculties. 
But the emotional part of man is not sensuous ; the sympathy 
wliich binds human beings together is not sensnous. Will these 
• parts of our nature tell us anytliing about the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy’? Let us lw?ar in mind how closeli’ the sympathetic parts 
of human nature are allied to that power of organisation, which 
as a power is not reckone<l very highly’ by physical scionco, but 
which histoiy* reveals to us ns truly important in relation to man, 
and which gives us a prospect of attainments in tlio future .far 
beyoryl any winch have been reached at the present day. If 
men syTnpathlso with each other, they can work together, and 
organisation can proceed eafely. Sympathy then is closely re- 
lated to the most eharacteristio pow’er wliich man possesses, to 
the highest ideal at wliich lie can aim. 

It is no sujierfieial or transient need of human nature which 
bids iLS desire an orderly’ life, a life in w hicli our duties are com- 
mensurate with our faculties, in which affection is predominant, 
in wliich our present labours are lightened by future liopcs. 
These nro the elements, spiritual and not material, in which 
human power centres. But in order to show how these may bo 
fostered, how sympathy may bo fostered and organisation c.v- 
tended, I must make that transit into tnio religion wdiich Herbert 
Spencer stood on tho brink of but did not actually’ make. 

If tho Infinito and Eternal Energy bo a Spirit, full of nil that 
sympathetic emotion which is exhibited by tho best persons in 
their highest moments (though that Spirit is too mysterious to 
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be called definitely a person), then the universe is worthily ani- 
mated by its central Power. No one who believes this will think 
prayer unnatural ; for every one must feel that his own character 
is made up of various habits of action and strains of feeling, of 
which some are less worthy than others, and some need repression, 
others need to be strengthened. That Infinite Spirit of whom 
I have spoken is in religion named God ; and it will be the object 
of the present treatise, while not denying some intrinsic merit 
to human nature, to show that the animating and controlling 
power of God is a necessity for mankind, and that prayer is the 
natural intercourse between man and God. I do not speak from 
mere theory ; had I not been saved by it myself, I would not have 
recommended it to others. 

We are saved by prayer to God ; but yet the relation in which 
we stand to man, as well as the relation in which we stand to God, 
must be a part of salvation in its full sense. To be saved in the 
full sense, must mean that we are capable of surviving that 
seeming collapse, which we aU of us sufier in death ; and if we 
are capable of surviving it, then the organisation which begins 
in this life must be continued into a future life, and for all eternity ; 
and this means that we have eternal relations with our fellow men. 

Government of the spirit of man, and therewith government 
of this earth, which is the abode of man ; government by divine 
inspiration and help, leading to a salutary organisation, and 
thcrebj^ to increased life and happiness ; such is the solution 
which I offer for the problem which life presents to us. ^ut I 
add this, that it is a solution which will be found unavailable 
unless we extend our views towards a hfe which shall belong to 
us after this life in the flesh has passed away ; for that alone 
wiU give us a perfect organisation, and perfect relations with our 
fellow men. And I may be permitted to add, though it is a thesis 
the proof of %vhich is beyond the present chapter, that in Christ- 
ianity, when tlie right distinctions are made, when we see rightly 
what elements are temporarj’’ and what permanent in that entire 
sjstcm which wc name Christianity, lies the power to create 
those eternal relations of men mth the Divine Being and with 
each otiier which will constitute a full solution of the problem 
of life. Not, however, until I come to deal with the life and death 
of Jesus Christ, can I clothe this whole subject with those sacred 
and inviolable emotions wdiich are to us the witness of there 
being, in our own persons, an eternal element. 

At present I must recede from the topics to which I have 
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just been referring. It is not the permanence of the individual, but 
the permanence of terrestrial life and specially of humanity, -with 
which the present chapter is concerned ; and there is a difficulty 
in the way of our believing the permanence of terrestrial life, 
which may seem formidable. Against ordinary dangers it is not 
hard to conceive that we may protect ourselves by a right use of 
the resources that we possess ; but there is one danger against 
which it may seem that we are quite powerless. The future 
extinction of the sun’s light and heat was predicted by Helmholtz, 
on grounds accepted by the leading physicists and astronomers of 
the worlds as an event likely to take place not indeed very soon, 
but still within twenty million years from the present time ; and 
though twenty million years is long as compared with the indi- 
^vidual life of. any of us, it is nothing compared with eternity. 
Twenty million years will come to an end as surely as fifty years 
will come to an end ; if, after twenty million years, all life on the 
earth is destroyed, our view of the universe is not essentially 
altered from what it would be, if we supposed the destruction 
about to take place within fifty years from to-day. It is true 
that we may fall back on the view of literal minded Christians, 
and suppose that a new heaven and new earth will be provided 
for us twenty million years from to-day ; but such an interpre- 
tation of the well-known passages in the Old and New Testaments 
is not a very satisfactory one ; and the want of reasonableness 
about any such view cannot but be felt as very damaging to it. 

It is^ however, well known that the recent discovery of radium 
has tended very considerably to modify the theory of Helmholtz 
in the eyes of all scientific thinkers. But before saying how 
and to what extent the theory of Helmholtz has been modified 
of late, it will be well for me to give some brief account of what 
the theory is in itself. 

The theory of Helmholtz is an expansion of that earlier theory, 
the nebular hypothesis ; which, first conceived by Kant, and 
strengthened by Herschel and Laplace, was always received with 
considerfible favour, though perhaps not with absolute acceptance, i 
by scientific men. Here is the tale of it, as far as concerns the 
solar system. 

In the beginning there was a vast nebula. How this nebula 
came, we are not at present to inquire ; but however it came, 
it gathered towards its centre and began to revolve, by virtue of 
the Newtonian law of attraction. More and more, as the ages 
rolled on, it grew in coherence ; yet certain films, at successive 
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intervals, detached themselves from the main body of the 
nebula ; and these films probably surrounded the main nebula 
like rings, and revolved about it, as the rings of Saturn do about 
that planet now. In any case, whatever the exact shape of these 
films, they gradually grew together severally into their densest 
portions, until each film became a globe of hot, gaseous or molten, 
matter, the primitive form of a planet. Of these planets one, 
as we know, has in its cooling down become the abode of living 
beings ; the other planets have also cooled down, but whether 
they are the abodes of living beings is not certainly known. It 
is a natural, but not absolutely necessary, part of the theory, 
to suppose that the satellites of the planets were formed by a 
similar process to that by which the planets themselves were 
formed. 

All these planets however in their entirety were but a very’ 
small fraction indeed of the nebula ; and after the planetary 
films had been detached, the mass of the nebula still kept retreat- 
ing inwards, in globular form, revolving continually about a cen- 
tral axis, until at last it assumed that size under which we know 
it, being no other than our brilhant luminary, the Sun. 

So far, so good ; but in the above description it has not been 
explained how the sun has come to be so brilliant or so hot as it 
is ; or why the planets (seemingly) were once brilhant and hot. 
Laplace has assumed that the whole nebula was from the first 
of fiery substance ; but about the middle of the nineteenth 
century Helmholtz showed, by a very notable train of reasoning, 
that this assumption was not necessary. It was the compression, 
Helmholtz said, involved in the contracHon of so vast a mass, 
which had engendered the solar heat and fight ; for it must be 
remembered that the nebula is held to have been at first im- 
measurably larger than it is now. The sun, Helmholtz added, is 
still eontracting ; the contraction produces continually a vibra- 
tory movement in all the particles of the sun throughout his 
whole mass ; in this vibratory movement heat and fight consist ; 
and the vibration is communicated to the ether which surrounds 
the sun, and is conveyed through the ether to distant parts of the 
univeree. Nor is it only heat and fight that are thus conveyed ; 
electricity, magnetism, and even chemical forces are wafted on 
the waves of the ether, ready to do any work that may come in 
their way ; and thus for instance a magnetic storm in the sun 
may create an aurora in the earth, the chemical rays from the 
sun affect beneficially the foliage of plants, and the fight waves 
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from llio sun touch our eyes, and arc the source to us of nil that 
Imowlcdgo and all that delight which comes to us from our faculty 
of seeing. 

There is much in the process thus indicated which goes beyond 
our present powers of reasoning ; but as a broad conception it 
is intelligible ; and it is not difTicult to explain oven to an unlearned 
reader the most salient points of the causativ'e process suggested. 
The most natural question for any reader to ask, on first con- 
sidering the theory, is whether mere compression of the matter 
which constitutes the sun could possibly produce all that amazing 
amount of heat and light which the sun pours forth. It is not 
easy to give among familiar toircstrinl phenomena an instance of 
gradual compression producing heat ; but of sudden compression 
producing heat and light there is n familiar instance, when a 
horse's iron shoo strikes a stone pavement and elicits a spark. 
What really happens in this case is that the rapid motion of the 
horse's iron shoo is stopped by the stone pavement ; it is probably 
not stopped entirely at once, for a dint in the pavement will 
.testify that there has been some motion of matter os the result 
of the stroke of the horse's foot ; but stopped it is in the end. 
Then, by tliat subtle interchange of power which goes on through 
the particles of all existent things, the plain direct motion is trans- 
muted into that other land of motion, which we call heat and 
light ; and the evidence of this lies in the spark wliich is elicited 
by the collision of the iron shoo xnth the pavement. 

No\? very much in the same manner, according to Helmholtz 
(allowing for the difference between a sudden stroke and a con- 
stant pressure), the force of gravitation acta between the particles 
of the sun, contracting these particles into a narrower compass : 
so it does now, and so it has done from the first beginning of the 
solar nebula. The internal parts of the sun resist and hinder 
this contraction, and thus heat is evolved ; the amount of heat 
being measured by the amount of motion that is stopped by the 
resistance. Roughly speaking, if the sun contracts a mil© in its 
diameter every eleven years, it vail give us all the heat that wo 
now receive from it^. How imperceptible such a contraction 
must be, ^vill be appreciated if wo remember that a mile is not 
much more than a millionth part of the sun’s diameter. 

Wo see then, that mathematical calculation does not forbid 
our regarding the theory of Helmholtz as the real solution of the 

* See, for the exact rcckontsg, Sir Robert Rail’s book, The Earth's Be(j\nn\ng, 
pp. 370-374. 
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problem of the origin of the sun and stars. But the theory , in 
its full compass, is as yet unverified. It may be asked, what 
would be full verification of it ? If half a dozen stars went out 
suddenly, that would be a considerable verification ; not absolute 
even then ; but such an event would prove that it was quite 
possible for a star to get to the end of its illuminating power ; 
and the explanation, that the substance of the star had been so 
compressed as to have become solid and to have lost aU capability 
of further compression, would have very seriously to be enter- 
tained ; and we might consequently fear the same fate for our 
sun also. But this very formidable piece of verification has not 
taken place so far ; and we may without over-presumption 
consider what objections may lie in the way of the theory, 
considered as the sole and exclusive account of the matter. 

First, then, it is to be observed that the theory of Helmholtz 
makes the law of gravitation the primary cause, out of which all 
other known physical forces proceed ; gravitation causes pressure, 
and from pressure proceed heat, light, electricity, magnetism, elas- 
ticity and chemical forces. But is gravitation entitled to this^ 
primary position among physical forces ? This is not at all the 
conclusion to which the most recent science pointed, even before 
the discovery of radium. Among the molecules of matter, at 
those infinitesimal distances where electricity and radio-activity 
have their play, gravitation does not appear to work at all. These 
considerations are not unimportant ; it might however be said 
against them that no method of building up the sun and ^tars by 
means of electricity or by the other forces named had ever been sug- 
gested, whereas by gravitation such a method had been suggested. 

After the discovery of radium, however, this answer could not 
be so confidently made. Not only does radium preserve its 
effluent energy for a wonderfully long time, which in itself would 
tend to prolong the term of the sun’s luminous power, if sufflcient 
amount of radium and kindred substances exist in the sun ; but 
also it was discovered that one cause of this prolongation of the 
active energj’- of radium lay in the fact that the atoms of it were 
being decomposed. The possibihty of the decomposition of an 
atom had before been denied ; but if it be possible, must we not 
revise om opinion as to the amount of latent energy in every one 
of the orbs of heaven ? This consideration has really influenced 
physicists in their views as to the durability of the sun’s light 
and heat ; and it certainly has some force ; how much, is not 
quite easy for us to say at the present time. 
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I confess, that it is in another direction that I look for the 
full truth as to the ongm of tho self glowing luminaries of heaven 
What IS there to prevent our tJunking that the sun and tho stars 
are the results of organising poircr, of tho power of life, in some 
respects even of the power of mind ? HHiat do wo know of life ? 
AVc know it as it exists on tho earth Even on tho earth tho 
forms of hfo are \crj ducr^o and susceptible of change, and 
even on tho earth tho spintual element in life is singularly suhtlo, 
and quite bejond sensuous perception wliat reasoning is it 
possible to justify tho assumption that life must alwaj’s present 
itself m that obvious tangible form under which we know it on 
earth , or rather, under which wo know some of its constituent 
parts , for even on tho earth there arc some elements of life w Inch 
arc neither visible nor tangible ? If there bo any truth at all in 
human immortnlitj, it would certainly not appear tliat our im 
mortal part is visible or tangible in the ordinary sense Is no 
allowance to bo made for possible faculties not yet attained by 
man? 

It wxis from a sense of the diversity of living forms that the 
’great astronomer Laplace, wnting more than a century ago', 
urged tho probabihty that living beings exist on the other planets 
of the solar 83 stem, suited in each ease to tho temporaturo of 
their respective abodes It is not an unreasonable argument , 
but when tho nature and pow cr of organisation are considered, 
has not such an argument enhanced force as apphed to tho sun ^ 
To organise, is to arrange tho powers which ho at our disposal 
m such a way that they shall not bo impeded by each other’s 
action, but hav e their full effect Is not tho sun’s energy, whether 
spintual or non spintual m its ongm, exceedingly effective ^ is 
it not much more effective than tho sohd matter which forms tho 
mass of tho earth t If wo admit tho thought that it is oigamsed 
at all, IS it not much better organised than tho earth is 

Tho solution hero suggested of the ongm of the solar and 
stellar fires has tho distinctive feature that it rests on mystery 
It answers tho cballcngo of the physicists, ‘ rrom wlience will 
you get tho new energy which is to replace that which is dissi 
pated into tho regions of space ? ” not by bnngmg forward any new 
tangible store of energy, but by saying that wherever hfo exists, 
the process of organisation which is inherent in hfo draws energy 
out of an unknown and mystenous source , and that tho higher 

* Laplftcc Exponlion du Systime dtt Monde lav c Seo the translatioa 
of the paBsago in Sir David Brewster's More Worlds than One chapter ivr 
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the organisation is, the more is it in contact with this mysterious 
source. It is not seen how the new energy comes ; it unites 
itseK with the known forms of visible energy, but adds something 
to them. Let any one who denies the truth of this explain, if 
he can, so simple an act as the picking up of a pin from the ground. 
There are plenty of known forces, physical and chemical, concerned 
in that act ; but if a full explanation of the act is to be given, 
it has to be added, over and above all the affirmation of physical 
and chemical forces, that somebody wanted to pick up the pin. 

The region of mystery is not to be denied ; are we to suppose 
that mystery attaches to the destinies of man, but is banished 
from the starry heavens ? do plain mathematical and physical 
laws explain every part of this infinite universe, except only the 
little comer where man exists ? If this is a preposterous supposi- 
tion, then let it be remembered how much more mysterious life 
is than anything else known on earth. Recognising this, we shall 
feel that the mystery of the heavens is probably also connected 
with life, in a manner beyond our present comprehension. 

It is then the conclusion of this whole argument, that the 
sun is not, as far as we know at present, in danger of dying out ; 
the earth is not in danger of losing the heat and light which we 
enjoy to-day. The development of man, then, in the future 
ages is not necessarily for a finite number of years only, after 
which it must cease ; and the history of the past is not subject 
to this great disparagement, which would result if the race of 
men were liable to be cut short by inexorable physical laws, and 
thenceforth be no more remembered for ever. 

It is the supreme interest of history that I have been vindi- 
cating, and on this ground, that all the history of the past is the 
seed of an mfinite development in the future. The value of this 
will be felt ; though attempts to foresee the future, either of the 
race or of the individual, with precision, are not likely to be very 
successful. 

One thing more I must say with respect to the distinguished 
man of science on whom in the main I have been commenting. 
Lamentably poor and barren as we must think the starry universe, 
if the theory of Helmholtz is the full truth respecting its nature 
and genesis ; little though we can esteem the amendment, if the 
only relief comes through the decomposition of atoms ; this is 
not the same as saying that the theory can be whoUy disregarded. 
Hehnholtz deals with real forces, and traces their effect on the 
supposition that these forces act singly ; and there may be oases 
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in which these forces do act singly, or at any rate in which the 
force of gravitation is so predominant, that other forces may he 
neglected. Wo have to bear this in mind, though we must cer- 
tainly hope, and may I think believe, that the full explanation 
of the starry universe is much more mysterious, and much more 
connected with the things wliich we most love, honour, and revere, 
than it would be if tlio tlicory of Helmholtz were the full truth. 

I have been vindicating the honour of history, but I have 
not thus far been narrating history. To narrate history is 
however the purpose of my book ; and uith wliat epoch of time 
shall I begin the narration ? The proper answer, it would seem, 
must be : With the first appearance of man upon the surface 
of tlie earth. That, at all events, is the beginning of human 
history ; but there are considerations which will lead us to think 
that the time before the beginning of human history ought not 
to bo quite left out of our survey. Biologists tell us, and I quite 
agree with them, that the human race is the offspring of an 
antecedent race, which was infra-human. Biologists do not 
identify that antecedent race with any existing species of ape ; 
though they do say that that antecedent race was the common 
progenitor both of mankind, and of apes. Taking this general 
view, what was the sign of the first arrival of mankind on this 
earthly scene ? 

I cannot myself doubt, that the acquisition of the faculty of 
speech was the fact which distinguished for the first time the race 
of man from the lower animals. “ Artieulate-speaking men ’* ; 
such is the epithet which Homer attaches to men, to signify their 
distinctive characteristic ; and there is none other of equal 
significance. Speech it was that united the race of men with 
a power to which no other species has approached ; speech 
enabled cooperation to begin in those works by which life is 
defended and strengthened ; in the making of tools, in the building 
of huts, in the kindling of fires. Speech found a natural aid in 
the increased flexibility of the human hand ; and the upright 
posture which man assumed in walking on the ground gave him 
a larger survey of the things around him ; but neither of these 
developments of the human body had effects so powerful and so 
penetrating as that whereby mental communication was pro- 
moted, and the purposes of mankind were made more effective 
through union. Of all his physical powers, speech is the one 
which man could least afford to do without ; and of all his phy- 
sical powers, speech is the one most akin to the mind. 
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It cannot be denied that a complete history of mankind ought 
to take some notice of that momentous series of events, whereby 
the nascent upward striving creature, that had the germ of man 
in him, became truly and fuUy man. We have indeed no written 
records of that time, and it is impossible that we should have had 
such ; the conditions forbid it. Nor is it easy to see how any 
material signs could have reached us, showing the steps by which 
so great an advance was made ; at all events we have no such 
material signs. 

But is analogy of no value as a guide ? Speech is a faculty, 
but we must also assume it to be an art, won by trial, by effort, 
by experiment, in slow gradations and with much patience. 
Along with the growth of this art many other things must have 
grown ; the brain of man must have gathered complexity, his 
tongue and Ups a finer tissue of nerve fibre, besides the alteration 
in stature and hand-structure, already spoken of. Is there any- 
thing else we can discern as practically necessary, if such a period 
of change was to result in practical success ? Eriendly feehngs 
must have prevailed more extensively than in previous ages ; 
for the practice of speech must for a long time have implied 
friendly relations between those who thus sought to communicate 
ideas with each other ; the suspicion which enemies entertain 
of each other would in early days debar aU attempt at trying to 
speak to an enemy. Thus a more stable social system would 
rise along with speech. At the same time that famous principle, 
“ natural selection ” or the “ survival of the fittest ” would show 
. itself ; for on the whole and in the long run those who had made 
any advance towards speech would have the superiority over 
those who had not ; those incapable of speech would be driven 
into remoter and wilder places, and would remain in the animal 
state, 

A point to be carefully remembered is, that the art of speech 
could not have arisen through any deliberate attempt to learn 
it ; the value of articulation would for a long time be experienced 
in single instances, and would slowly fit itself on to that vocalisation 
which had been long known ; for animals can express by cries 
their feelings, and to some slight extent ideas also. In the first 
learning of the art of speech by the human race there would be 
no such stimulus as the young child is conscious of at the present 
day, when it hears its elders all around it uttering sounds which 
it tries to imitate ; the stimulus in that primasval age would come 
from the direct sense that it was to the interest of the man 
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himself to frame the sound which had some material signification, 
because if ho did frame it, some other man would catch his 
meaning and be able to help him. Thus it would bo the most 
vigorous who would Icnm the art of speech, as distinguished 
from their less enterprising fellows ; and the learning, as I have 
said, would bo instinctive and answering to the immediate oc- 
casion, not resulting from the conscious Icnowlcdgc that there was 
an art to bo learned. 

I have been giving an account which rests entirely on ana- 
logy, and on what must bo presumed from the nature of the case, 
not in any degree on specific evidence ; this is what wo are 
obliged to do in respect of all terrestrial events which took place 
before that comparatively recent period when the art of UTiting 
was invented. Geology, for example, could not stir a single 
slop without the assumption that the strata exposed on mountain 
sides and in railway cuttings were deposited according to the 
analogy of the earthy particles v Inch are deposited at the present 
day in the seas that wash the coasts of continents and islands. 

If then analogj' and the intrinsic nature of the case are our 
only guides in regard to the primrcval period with whicli I am 
now dealing ; if, up to a certain point and with proper limita- 
tions, they are fairly dependable guides ; is there anything that 
wo can infer from them as to the religious, the divine aspect of 
human evolution at this its incipient stage ? I spoke, some 
pages back, of the strength which comes to men through prayer ; 
is there any reason why these incipient men, these men stiii in 
the stage of being formed into men, should not have prayed to 
an unknowTi Power? Possibly they may have prayed super- 
stitiously, ns many men since have done, irithout absolutely 
frustrating the intrinsic value of the act ; they may have held 
that an unknovai power resided in trees, in stones, in the sun or 
in the starry licavens. Prayer mingled with errors may still bo 
a source of strength, although not of unmingled strength ; and 
prayer without words is not necessarily injured by the absence of 
words, if tho need of aid and tho desire for aid be felt in the 
spirit ; it is no unnatural belief that tho human race arose out 
of its animal surroundings by divine help. Tho divine help 
would promote especially those sentiments of peaceful friendship 
and alliance which were so important in the first beginning of 
articulate communication of ideas ; a stability would be felt in 
the status of man, greater than that wliich had belonged to tho 
animals ; even if quarrels between men occurred afterwards, 
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this stability, though in some degree imperilled, would not be 
lost. It is not easy, judging from what we know of religion in 
IrnTnau history, to thmk that it was altogether absent as a cause 
in the first begmnings of man ; and the nature of its causative 
action would be the strengthening of the human heart in that 
most critical epoch, when the new tie constituted by language 
was being formed between man and man. 

If the above remarks are justly reasoned out, the very begin- 
ning of human history was founded on a manifestation of the 
divine power, spiritual iu its essential nature, but extending in 
its effects into the material sphere. Let me assume this to be 
true ; is it possible to refraiu from casting a glance on that 
immensely long series of ages, during which living organisms 
existed on the earth’s surface or in the ocean depths, but man 
had not yet appeared ? Can we think of the animal life which 
existed before man as altogether without kinship to man ? We 
cannot, if there be any truth in the evolutionary view as applied 
to the human species. If the animal fife existent before human 
life appeared had a certain kinship with human life, and was 
itself struggling upwards, and was on the way to a higher de- 
velopment ; can we deny that the word “ history ” has a real 
meaning in reference to this fife, which was not yet endowed 
with the full human dignity ? It appears to be a just inference 
that we are here stOl partly in the province of history, and not 
of mere physical science. 

But iu deahng with the fife which existed on the eaf fch before 
man appeared, we find ourselves at once in the middle of all 
those theories which have sprung from the famous work of 
Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, first published shortly 
after the middle of the nineteenth century. If in some respects 
the biological theories to which I refer appear to me defective, 
their extraordinary compass, and the illuminating power which 
they have had on all human thought since that date, must still 
be acknowledged ; and it will be best briefly to describe these 
theories as they have generally been held, before endeavouring 
to indicate where the insertion of spiritual causes appears neces- 
sary for their full and reasonable vahdity. 

It is a familiar fact that children have a general resemblance 
to their parents, while yet no child was ever in all points abso- 
lutely like father or mother. There is variation; and if we 
suppose variations to accumulate through a long series of genera- 
tions, the child may in the end become very unlike its remote 
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nnccflor So it w with nil crcaturc'i , the progenj h Pimilnr to, 
nnd \ct dilTcrs from, both il*^ pnrenl*^ E\cn when wo como to 
tho*ie crentures which do not onjov the !)le*«»ing of two p'lrcnts, 
which propngnlo h} ono p^rt Pimplv pcpimting off from nnollior 
part, it IS certain that a general *«imilanlj Plill holds between 
parent and ofTspring , nnd that there is difTercnco between parent 
nnd offspnng is nl‘;o not doubtful, though it would be too much 
to tint it n ftlwn\« olnious at a glance, t special!} when wo 
como to Mich tin} creatures ns the nmaba, but then an ordinar} 
pcr«on ma} tlimU two shetp preci«el} Pimilar, which to the 
ehcphcnl arc dnlingmslictl b} a bmidrc<I difTercnt traits So it 
IS with plants, e%cr} plant, wbttber it propagates b} scetl or 
b} puckers or m an} otlitr wa}, pro<luc(«i a plant Id e itself, nnd 
}ct not cntireh Ido Vnnation, in tho mid«t of a general like 
ness, jq a!wn}’a taking place in the realm of bfo 

Can we put an} limita on tlio degree of such %annlionl 
Xo doubt, in finite time, the sanation must have pome bmita 
But the eartli, to judge b} the deposits of gt^ological Rtrntn, has 
lasted an excoctlmgl} long time , our limits ma} bo w ido , the 
vanalions of linng organisms ma} ba%o l>ecn are almost certain 
to have been, far greater than lliat which lias been known in 
recorded expcncnco la it possible that xnnation can ha\o 
acted, dunng hundreda of thoufinmls, perhaps millions of ^ca^s, 
FO effectncl}, that out of one onginal atock, di\erging in man} 
directiona, all the nnimala of feline kind mn\ Im\o apning , 
nniniala oo dnerwi aa the lion, tiger, leopard, and tho common 
cat t la it possible that all dogs nnd foxes nnd wolves ma} have 
sprung from a single stock of wild wolves T To take a wider 
range, is it possible tliat all birtls ma} have spning from a w inglcss 
set of creatures, possibly from the same w inglcaa set of creatures , 
that all animals which suckle their }Oung have sprung from a 
more primitive set of animals which did not suckle their }oung 1 
Or — to take wider range still — that all vertebrate creatures liavo 
had an ancestry that was invertebrate t If this should have 
happened, then variation has been indeed an important factor 
in the histor} of terrestrial life 

Various thinkers in the earlier half of the nineteenth century 
approaclied or even reached tho opinion that living organisms 
had nmved at their present forms b} a slow process of dev elop 
ment, after tho manner just indicated Lamarck is tho most 
famous of these , nnd tlio philosophical force of liis v low must 
not be underrated I will quote the bnof dcscnption of it from 

2—2 
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disAppoamiicc of the North American Indians before the vrhitc 
races ; a di8apj>canmcc not nb«olutoly complete at the present 
day, but complete over tlm main part of the area over 'svliich 
the uild coppe recoloured tribes once roainwl. The Ptrongcr race 
has prevailed over tlie weaker race ; and there is cverjuvhero 
this tendency, not only among men but among all animals, and 
a1«o among plants. Quite apart from any dcliberato direction or 
purpose known to us, the stronger organisms (or at least the 
organismB which arc l>ertt adapted to their surroundings) tend to 
survive, and the weaker dwindle and decrease in numbers. If 
then there is continual variation going on in the fonns and the 
stniclurc of all living creatures inhabitiiig the earth, the prin- 
ciple just dc«cril)e<l, which Danvin cnlle<l Natural Selection, will 
determine which creatures shall survive and wliich shall perish. 

, If artificial selection, acting on those continual variations 
which nri«c in the form and slnicture of living creatures, is able 
to perpetuate tlieso sjHmtaneousIy arising difTcrences, so that 
after a long course of Iiuman supervision and management such 
different forms as tlio drayhorse and the racehorse, the small 
uiry shagg}-' Highland cattle and the ponderous shorthorn, Iho 
slim greyhound and the sturdy mastiff, will come into existence, 
the differing pairs having in each ease come from a common 
stock, may not the same sort of differentiation bo produced 
by natural selection; and as natural selection lias had more 
than a thousand times the length of time to operate in, as com- 
pared wiTli artificml selection, may not the results have been 
more than a thousand times as great ? 

Such was tlio question which Danvin asked, and answered 
in (he afiinnativc ; and naturalists at once felt (hat a new cause 
had been discovered, which might perhaps c.xplain the reason 
wlij» living crealurcs nil over the eartli’s surface have arrived 
at (he characteristics whicli they respectively present, ^foreover, 
when once it was felt that a solid ground had been reached, on 
which the llieorj' of a development of differing types growing 
out of (he same stock could rest, it was also felt 63’ naturalists 
that the aspect of living organisms, with their largo similarities 
and differentiations within differentiations, exactly corresponded 
to wiiat w'o should have, if the theory of dovciopraont bo true ; 
and a final confirmation of the tbcor3' lay in tlio observed fact, 
that creatures so different as a man and a rabbit, in the course 
of their formation before birth, are for a certain period indistin- 
guiahablo from one anotlicr ; the differences originate as the 
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growtli procBsds. H is nEbturSil to th-ink tiiftt osicli individual 
does to a certain extent recapitulate the history of his race ; 
and if so, human beings and rabbits, notwithstanding the immense 
difference that hes between them now, have sprung from stocks 
which, long ages ago, were identical. 

One difficulty, indeed, lay in the way of the Darwinian theory. 
Though, when a particular species begins to separate into stronger 
and weaker forms, there will always be a tendency towards the 
disappearance of the weaker forms, while the stronger survive ; 
yet if the weaker specimens vanish entirely, and the stronger 
alone remain, there will be no separation of one species into 
two ; all that will have happened will be that the species has 
grown stronger. It is only if some of the weaker forms of the 
species remain, as well as the stronger, that any explanation of 
the division of one species into two is possible by means of the 
Darwinian theory ; and this accordingly is what we must sup- 
pose to have happened in a countless number of cases. It is 
quite conceivable that this was so ; but then the question arises, 
how can it have come to pass that the difference between the 
stronger and weaker forms was not swamped by interbreeding, 
which would have made them all one species again ? 

The difficulty just noticed admits of a variety of solutions, 
which are by no means inconsistent with one another, and have 
no doubt acted concurrently ; it is not possible in the present 
state of knowledge to determine the relative value of solutions, 
or in other words the extent to which each cause has Operated. 
Darvdn laid the greatest stress on the separation in space as the 
principal cause which would prevent the intercrossing of the 
stronger and weaker branches of a divided species ; and he 
justly remarked on the great influence which geological changes 
would have in promoting this separation. But he instanced also 
other possible causes ; “ I can bring a considerable catalogue of 
facts,” he wrote, “ shoving that Avithin the same area, varieties 
of the same animal can long remain distinct, from haunting 
different stations, from breeding at slightly different seasons, or 
from varieties of the same kind preferring to pair together^.” 
Of these eauses, the last is specially noticeable, as bringing 
mental disposition and vill into the matter ; and those who ob- 
serve liow powerful a very slight difference in external form may 
bo in creating dislike between two races (as for instance between 
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the white man and the negro at the present day) will bo of opinion 
that this has been one of tho strongest causes in confirming a 
separation that lias once begun between tho stronger and weaker 
branches in any species. It is a cause that will bo equally effeetiFO 
in tho ocean and on land ; whereas tho mere physical separation 
cannot be as effective in tho ocean as on the land. For tho land 
has been perpetually broken up in a way to make intercommuni- 
cation difficult ; the ocean is in tho main continuous (for inland 
seas, even the Caspian, are but insignificant exceptions); and wo 
have no reason to think that tho case was over othcrvsaso. I believe 
however that great ocean depths do act ns causes of Eovcrancc. 
An additional possible cause of permanent differences of structure 
was suggested by Romanes, namely a tendency to barrenness in 
tho intercourse between tho two separating branches of a species. 

In whatever proportion tho above causes may have acted, 
they do collectively constitute a full answer to the difficulty 
Just noticed in the Danvinian theory ; and in confirmation of 
the belief that such causes do act, it may bo added that tho 
existing rarictics of tlic dog can hardly have always owed their 
diversity to a deliberate intention of men that they should bo kept 
separate (though this cause has in some degree operated). Hence 
tho theory of Darvin (suggested simultaneously and independ- 
ently by Wallace, though not with so much fullness of illustration 
ns Danvin brought fonvard) takes rank no%v as an established 
scientific truth ; although important instances of structural 
changes, in any species have never been observed in the actual 
course of their making. 

• Yet, accepting tho general h 5 q)othesis of evolution, as applied 
to the origin of living organisms ; accepting too the importance 
of the principle of natural selection, which in certain of its aspects 
is a matter of ordinary experience ; are w^o entitled to say that 
tho whole theory of tho origin of terrestrial life has been made 
plain to us thereby ? So much as this Darwin himself did not 
aftirra ; on the contrary, ho recognised in explicit terms the in- 
adequacy of natural selection to explain every part of the process 
of evolution. 

“Natural Selection,” ho wrote, “ depends on the survival under various 
complex circumstances of tho best*fitted individuals, but has no rela- 
tion wliatover to the primary cause of any modification of structure.” 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, ch. xxni. (vol. u. p. 272 of Ist 
edition). 

It is obvious, of course, that natural selection cannot begin 
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to operate until the modification of structure which is to he 
selected as dominant in the future has already come into exist- 
ence. HoWj then, are we to arrive at a knowledge of, the primary 
causes of modification ? To tliis difficult question biologists 
have naturally been slow to give an answer. No one can find 
fault with their caution ; but unfortunately they have too often 
treated the question as a negligible one, which is quite a different 
matter. An especial importance belongs to the question of 
“ the primary cause of any modification of structure ” (I quote 
Darwin’s phrase) ; and for this reason, that it is a question which 
brings before us the whole bemg of any living creature, not 
merely the visible organism, but that which underlies the visible 
organism, the motives and needs of the creature. It will scarcely 
be denied that the most primitive creatures have needs, and 
have motives. Mr Headley, in his interesting work ‘Li/e and 
’ Evolution (p. 175), tells us how an amoeba (an animalcule con- 
sisting of only a single cell) rejected a morsel of flint and 
ate a diatom (a very small single-cell plant), thereby shovong 
clearly a perceptive preference. The amoeba had a need, and 
had a motive ; and if we go higher in the scale of creatures we 
shall find more complex needs, and higher motives. If we are 
to inquire into the primary causes of modification of structure, 
we can hardly make a greater mistake than by neglecting the 
finest and subtlest elements of that being which is so intimately 
connected with the structure, which expresses itself through the 
structure. It may be difficult to apprehend motives, still more 
to apprehend the worldngs of the animal mind through a long 
continuance of time ; but just as we should make a great mistake, 
in contemplating the works of man, if we ignored the labour and 
the pain, the thoughts and the hopes, by means of which these 
worlcs came into existence, so we shall make a great mistake, in 
contemplating the visible structures in which life has enshrined 
itself, if wo try to solve the question of the original formation of 
those structures without paying regard to the deepest character- 
i.stic of life, those feelings and purposes which collectively we 
name the soul. 

It will not be expected that, in the few pages which are at 
luy command, I shall do more than touch on the way in which 
lljo mind and purpose of any creature may be conceived to 
have operated towards a change of its external structure ; but 
a few instances may be given. Tlic first shall be from a quarter 
where perhaps it would not be expected that any instance would 
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bo found— from tho history of plants. It will of course bo under- 
stood that, in using tho word history, I have no thought of direct 
evidence in my mind ; wo have to bo guided by inferences ; and 
it may bo useful to remark how often, in everyday experienco, 
we arc accustomed to say that wo sco something when wo are 
really inferring something. For instance, in reading a friend’s 
hastily uTitten letter, wo shall often bo compelled to infer that a 
certain set of strokes means a w'ord to which it has no natural 
resemblance. 

To come to my instance in plant-historj’’ ; it is generally con- 
ceded that in order of time, wat<jr-plants preceded land-plants ; 
this is probable bqth from tho shape of tho earth, which must have 
been an originally hquid mass before it was soUdified, and also 
tho structural signs point to this order of development. It was 
when land first emerged from the waters of tho priraojral ocean 
that land-plants began to bo ; and how 1 By tho invention (if 
I may so call it) of a root. That plant was indeed a great inventor 
which first stnick a root into tho ground I In tho rcraoto ages 
of which I am speaking, some sea-plant (whicli had previously 
'derived its nurture only from waves and air and sunlight) was left 
by tho tide just below tho highest high-water mark ; tho water it 
received in this way was not adequate to its needs ; it thrust 
out a fine filament into tho ground, just as heretofore it had 
thrust out filaments into tho sea ; and behold, there was water 
underneath I That fine filament was tho first root ; it was 
cvoked,by tho need of the sea-plant ; tho sea-plant had a motive 
in sending it out. Tho habit of root-making spread among plants ; 
the moist ground near tho estuaries was soon covered with vegeta- 
tion, and presently tho drier land remote from tho ocean was 
also covered, as plants learned to thrust in their roots deeper 
and deeper. What an accession of strength came therefrom 1 
The solid earth in its deptlis proved to have treasures of nourish- 
ment far beyond what the wave^ could bring ; for though tho 
first land-plants, mosses and ferns, were not greatly superior to 
the seaweed, yet presently tho great forest trees began to grow, 
sending their tons of timber high up into tho air (hundreds of 
feet in tho case of tho American sequoia) ; and what comparison 
can the limp seaweed hold with such a display of strength as 
this 1 

Land-animals were in tho end fully as much superior to the 
denizens of tho sea as land -plants are to water-plants ; but it is not 
so easy to trace their efevefopment. The first fand-aniraafe, 
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Piirpo‘50 wo must concludo there is in development, in the 
sense explained above ; but are wo to acknowledge n divine 
purpose in the whole scries of growing life ? It will bo pertinent, 
in relation to this question, to quote some expressions of Charles 
Darwin himself, who, though not feeling himself able to acknow- 
ledge distinctly, the being of God, yet was incapable of refusing 
to express w’hnt ho felt to bo a genuine instinct. Ho UTOto to 
Professor W. Gmhnm ; 

You hftvo expressed my inward conviction , , . that the uni verso is not 
the rcs\ilt of cluincc. Lt/e and Letters oj Charles I>aru’i«, vol. i. p. 316. 

Again, ho uTote to Lord Fairer : 

It wo consider tho whole universe, tho mind refuses to look at it ns tho 
outcomo of cliance, tlmt is, witijout 'design and purpose. Tlio whole 
question Boems to mo insoluble, for I cannot pul much or any faith in tho 
Bo-callcd intuitionB of tho human mind. JVforc L^terst vol. i. p. 395. 

No ono ought to call that question easy, which Danvin called 
insoluble. Nor have intuitions, unconfirmed by experience, 
any value. Still, there are two purposes which wo may fairly 
attribute to the Divino Will, and which will indicate in some 
measure how tho Divino Will may have operated in bringing life 
on tho earth to its present state of growth ; first, tho purpose 
of strengthening all faculties which may promote living energy 
in tlio whole of creation ,* secondly, tho purpose of uniting tho 
children of life, so that they may mutually help one another, and 
if possible have conscious affection for ono another. Religious 
experience does, I think, confirm ffvo rcafity of these divine 
purposes. • 



CHAPTER II 


ANCIENT RELIGION : BABYLONIA, EGYPT, INDIA 

In the foregoing chapter, I spoke of the relation of man to 
the universe, and of the belief, which we are at liberty to enter- 
tain, that divine and spiritual action have -place in other parts 
of the universe, besides the earth on which we live ; and of the 
reasons why we are at liberty to entertain this belief. Moreover 
I said that the same philosophy, which teaches us that man has 
kinship with aU other terrestrial life, leads us to beheve that 
the divine action has place in terrestrial life other than human , 
life ; and I endeavoured faintly to indicate of what nature this 
divine action must be, in beings outside man. But it is of course 
man in whom our religious inquiries centre ; and the beginning 
of man dates from the time when articulate speech was first 
fashioned into a real art, a successful faculty. Along with 
speech, the flexible human hand and the upright human posture 
came into being, and were causes of advance. We kno^ that 
during all these early periods, advance was being made, but how 
it was made we do not know. The particulars of the advance 
we do however to some extent know. Man discovered how to 
kindle fire ; he learnt to make flint hatchets ; he built houses 
and villages ; he tamed horses, and subjugated other animals, 
partly to help him in his labours, partly to be used for food. 
Metals were discovered and wrought into tools and weapons. 
He snared and hunted animals, and used their skins as clothes. 
The art of agriculture slowly began. Men formed communities ; 
and ranks, offices, and specific duties were assigned to different 
individuals. How greatly did man soar above the animals now ! 

But of these ancient days we have no record. We may 
conjecture the historical causes through which progress was 
made ; but conjecture it is, not evidence. Doubtless there were 
heroes then, vise thinkers, keen observers, tender self-sacrificing 
^vomen, as millennium after millennium passed by, and human 
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wortli increased. But neither heroes nor sages, nor women 
worthiest of love, could in those days hand down any memorial 
of themselves to posterity ; for even if tliero were poets among 
them, ns doubtless there came to bo in tho processes of time, 
these poets ucro ever liable to bo thrust out of memory by tho 
inflowing and accumulating interests of tho ago that succeeded 
them, before which the remoter events of tho past became pale 
and dim. A blurred memory was preserved for a time, but 
inevitably vanished at last. 

But tho time came when this defect was, in great measure 
at any rate, to bo remedied. 

On a pieco of mammoth tusk, preserved from a period long 
antecedent to all written or remembered history, there still exists 
tho earliest known work of artistic representation. There, 
rudely engraved on the tusk, is the picture of tho mammoth 
himself. Doubtless tho work W'as done with some metallic 
instrument ; and doubtless tlic carver worked it, not only for 
tho delectation of himself, but for his fellow's ; and tho design 
of it w’aa to preserve, clear and distinct, tho impression which 
*tho mighty beast had made on those who had seen him in tho 
flesh. In that design lay more than tho beginning of tho arts 
of sculpture and painting ; there lay in it tho beginning of tho 
art of writing. 

As it is intelligent speech wliich distinguishes man from tho 
lower animals, so it is tho art of writing which decisively dis- 
tinguishes civilised man from his predecessors, even though many 
of those predecessors were above tho mere savage. After speech, 
writing is the greatest invention in human liistory, the invention 
which has raised man most. It would bo grossly to underrate 
its value W'ero W’c to say that it has multiplied tho powers of 
man a thousandfold. Not only has the art of writing increased 
tho efficiency of human action by making it possible to communi- 
cate thought from a distance, but also (and this W'as a stiU greater 
benefit) it for the first time shed illumination on tho ages of the 
past ; experience W'as thus handed down from age to ago. No 
more need valiant deeds and wise thoughts bo foiigotten ; some 
portion of them, and a continually increasing portion, was per- 
petuated in durable records. So, it is to bo hoped, will it be for 
ever ; though wo know not how far tho art of ^vritmg may be 
transcendcntalised as time goes on, or how far memory may be 
enlarged and strengthened as we obtain fuller access to tho heart 
of all reality. 
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We know something of the art of writing in its earlier stages. 
It is not like the art of speech, the beginnings of which we may im- 
perfectly imagine, but cannot know. Here we have some actual 
evidence ; not enough for a full explanation of the details of the 
manner in which it arose ; but enough to give us a fair notion. 
The earliest known types of writing, the hieroglyphs of Egypt, are 
sculptures, just like the carving on the mammoth tusk ; but with 
a difference. The graven picture of the mammoth stood for 
nothing but a mammoth ; but the hieroglyphic sculpture stood 
for something beyond that which is immediately represented. 
The sculptured figure is no longer valued for its accuracy as a 
representation ; it is valued because, in connexion -with other 
figures, it represents a complex train of ideas, of which the greater 
part were not actually represented, but were conveyed by natural 
association to the mind of the beholder. This, in fact, was 
exactly what speech had done in its appeal to the sense of hearing ; 
the articulated sounds called up trains of ideas ; and long custom 
made the association easy and effortless. The art of writing is 
simply the transference of a symbol which appeals to the eye to 
a symbol which appeals to the ear. Starting as a branch -of 
pictorial art, it became swayed and bent by a purpose remote 
from the pictorial art, the purpose of making speech visible ; 
and the reason why it was desired to make speech visible was 
because impressions made on the sense of hearing could not be 
preserved, whereas impressions made on the sense of sight could 
be preserved. Thus, while writing began with being a<iset of 
pictures, those pictures were for human convenience so trans- 
muted, that at last they became simply representative of certain 
sounds, the sounds used in human speech. This, though a develop- 
ment, was not an ordinary development ; for under it, the pic- 
torial art does not simply expand, but it is made subservient to 
a new office altogether. Beginning with a simple appeal to the 
sense of sight, it ends with being an appeal, through association, 
to the sense of hearing. The mammoth carved on the tusk 
brought the actual mammoth into the memory or imagiiiation of 
the beholder ; the word “ mammoth ” as written has no force 
to do this ; but the written word “ mammoth ” brings the sound 
of the spoken word “ mammoth ” before the mind of the reader, 
and the spoken word brings the idea of the mammoth with it. 
Even now, I believe that no person, however apt a reader, ever 
passes at once from the sight of the written word to the thought 
of the thing signified by it, without the intervening memory of 
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the souml of the spoken word That intcncning memorj may 
bo % cry shght, but I bcho\c that it is aluajB a part of the mental 
process wiion tlicro is real understanding of uhat is untten 
IIou ihi*? most curious transmutation took place, a trans- 
mutation not at all pnmnnl3 designed, exccc<lingl3 di/Ticulfc, and 
onl3 accomphslied at last because the need of it ivas so great, 
cannot be m\csligated Iicre But it is of interest to ha\o before 
our minds tlic counlncs m \\hich the earliest fipccimeiis of UTiting 
arc found , and thc*K) are Egjpt and Bab3lonn In both of these 
cou nines the earliest u*ntmg lias still the pictonal character 
'which reminds us of its ongin, being what is called hicroglyTihic , 
Eg3*pt has hicrogl3’phs more abundantl3 than Bab3 Ionia but this 
IS mcrcl3 bccaufetlie dr3 air of Eg 3 Tt has preserved them better 
We cannot trace the art further back than the Iucrogl3'phs of 
Eg3"jit and Bob3lonm , hut if no were asked to conjecture the 
place of its absolute ongin, the choice must lie hclwccii these 
two countnes If the thought came beforo us that possibly 
it onginated m China, wo should have to reflect that tlicro are 
,no such signs of n pnmitno hicrogl3phic ongin m Chinn ns there 
arc in Eg3pt and Bab3lonin, and moreover there is reason to 
believe that the Chinese m their first beginnings came from 
Central Asm, which was then vciy much more fertile than it is 
now The Chinese would then learn the art m the w'cst, and 
would cany it with them to the cast Then, ns communication 
between east and west became more dilficult, the Chinese re- 
mained stationary in the art ns tho3 had learned it , tli03 had 
not quite the fiery progressive genius of the western nations 
Tlio progress of wnting la} through a stage m which a separate 
wgn was given to every word That stage wo still find in China 
and Japan, but nowhere in the west , though m the west wo find 
tins approximation to it that, in some of tho ancient Sumcnan 
languages which exist m cuneiform script in Bnb3lonia and else 
where, wo find more than six hundred separate signs, some of 
them plainly pictonal But tho number of these signs was con 
tmually being reduced in tho west, tho pictonal element slowly 
vanishing, and comparatu cly few signs being found sufiiciont to 
represent all tho necessary sounds of a language , until (probably 
through the enterpnsing Phoonicmns) an alphabet of between 
twenty and thirty letters was found sufljciont to express to tho 
oyo any spoken word But China had stopped short long before 
this stage was reached, tho Chinese written language still requiring 
thirty thousand signs to express all its words , a result which is 
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hardly conceivable, if full and free communication bad existed 
continuously between China and Western Asia. Hence it is 
probable, as I said just now, that in primaeval days a degree of 
communication existed between the extreme east and the extreme 
west of Asia, which at a later time was broken off ; whether 
through any physical change or through racial hostility, is un- 
known to us. ' 

Egypt and Babylonia are the countries in which the early 
development of writing is most distinctly visible to us ; and 
from their records we know that they were great and important 
countries from every point of view. More than that, they were 
distinctly rehgious countries. For more than four millenniums 
before the Christian era have we some knowledge of their history ; 
and from the earhest times religion is inwrought into its texture 
■with an assurance and a constancy which we should look for in 
vain in the histories of to-day. It is true that their religion 
has frequently been called “ false ” ; polytheistic and idolatrous 
it certainly was, with few and doubtful exceptions. But the 
presence of error, in these large and mysterious subjects, must^ 
not be taken as proving that the whole is valueless. Who is 
there that will refuse to acknowledge the subhmity of the feeling 
shown in that sentence which was inscribed (as Plutarch teUs 
us) on the temple of the veiled Isis, at Sais in Egypt : 

I am all that was, and that is, and that shall be ; and no mortal has 
yet lifted up my veil. 

In what century of Egyptian history these words were com- 
posed is not knotvn to us ; but the sentiment which they breathe 
is more hlce the earlier than the later records ; they tell of the 
uplifted heart, though not of the heart which prays ; yet that 
these ancient people did pray, we know, and as much in the 
eai'Iy as in the late times. Though we have not the evidence 
before us which alone could enable us to trace causes accu- 
rately, we shall be disposed to beheve that the Babylonians and 
of verj^ ancient times derived strength from their 
religion, with whatever errors it may have been associated ; and 
that strength would aid in the discovery of methods by which 
thought could be made visible to the sight and perpetuated, or 
in other words the invention of writing. 

Having said this, it is necessary to add some remarks as to 
the conditions which must have prevailed %vhile the invention 
was in the process of making. It is involved in the natirrc of 
the case, that during both these processes, the learning to speak 
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i\nd the Icnnung to Amtc, a spint of mutual fncndhncss must 
have prevailed among tiicso ^\ho were elaborating the art 
Mutual Iiostilitj' would ha\o destroyed the desire of intcrcoramu- 
nicntion, and would lm\o greatly impeded the attention winch 
was ncccs'yiry for bringing the art to perfection Yet it la also 
true that tlio earliest instances of the art of WTiting arc generally 
the celebration of some \ictory in war But wo must distinguish 
between the imcntion of the art, and the use whtcli was made 
of it after it was iiwcntcd Wien it was once in%entcd, the 
most powerful persons would bo tlioso who would use it most , and 
the most poHcrftil jicrsons m tho^o dajs would be the greatest 
w amors This is whj the art of writing docs not appear to us 
an instance of the \n!ue of a peaceful temper, while jet m reality 
it IS 80 , and for the same reason it is not to us an instance of the 
-value of religion, while jet wo cannot but believe that it is •’O 
TIjc great kings who perpetuated tJio mcmoij of tlicir victories in 
Bciilptures or m hicroglj phics.and wlio celebrated at the same time 
thcdcitj bj w horn they bolicv cd themselves to hav c been fav ourcd, 
v\crc not hj'pocntcs , and there was even something of humility 
m their acknowledging a greater power than their own, to whom 
thej’^ owed allegiance But sucli liumilitj is quite compatible 
with a great deal of pndo , and ns lime went on, the fixitj of 
religious ceremonial became a corrupting force, whicli took away 
the vitahtj of the true 8pint This was what wTOUght the down 
fall of both the Bnbj Ionian and the Egjptian states (and of the 
Assjman'too, though that was less carlj m the field, and had 
less ecimnatuo power) , their external splendour proved to the 
detriment of their internal life Polytheism, though an error, 
was an error that might in itself Iinve been overcome , but when 
polji.hcism was cnslinncd in massive temples, made vivid to the 
imaginations of men by sculptured images, confirmed by powerful 
priesthoods and a stafclj ntuni, and finally taken by despotic 
monarchs as one of the great supports of their monarchj , it became 
impossible for pure religion to vivifj these immense bulwarks of 
established error Decadence was inevitable for them , and by 
the jear 500 before Chnst both Babjlon and Egjrpt had lost the 
living encigy which had once been so strong m them , they 
were as salt that liad lost its savour , they were trodden underfoot 
of men Assyna had penshed more utterly even than they, 
and a century earlier 

Yet for the sake of their ancient historj, Babyloma and 
Egypt deserve to bo remembered The most ancient of all 
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countries that have any history whatever, we can hardly doubt 
that to them the art of writing was mainly due, though it may 
have been perfected by the Phoenicians ; and the invention of it 
is a title to honour which can never be effaced. They were 
consumed by the fierceness of their own energy ; whereas the 
milder fiame of Chinese civihsation has subsisted up to the 
present day. 

After all, Babylonia did not entirely succumb ; for from 
Babylonia came Abraham, the author of true monotheism in 
the world, as I shall endeavour to show when I come to the 
narrative of the real centre of the rehgious forces of the world. 
And though Moses, the great successor of Abraham, was not a 
product of Egypt, he was greatly helped by Egypt. 

But before coming to this central rehgious history, it is desir- 
able that a glance should be cast on those great countries which 
we caU heathen, but which have been true fights to the world 
in their several capacities, and which have not lost their worth 
even at the present day. Of Babylonia and Egypt, interesting 
though they are, I need say no more ; but ancient India, anciep.t 
Persia, ancient China, ancient Greece and Rome, are still powers 
in the world ; the writings of their ancient representatives are 
of singular force and beauty ; their religious temper, though 
imperfect in various ways, is stiU capable of giving us instruction ; 
we must certainly not neglect them, though it was not by them 
that real penetration into the invisible sphere was accomplished. 

Of the five countries just named, it will be best to bfegin with 
India ; for though Chinese history reaches farther back than 
Indian history (and probably too Chinese literature farther back 
than Indian literature), yet India and Persia can hardly be 
dissevered, and India and Persia together have connexions 
vdth Babylonia which it will be well not to ignore ; although 
India by itself might be considered as purely separate. 

It is a remarkable fact, that our knowledge of the earliest 
history of India is obtained simply and solely by inference from 
the language in which the sacred books of the Hindus are witten. 
TJiat language is Sanslcrit ; and Sanskrit is so nearly related, 
both to the language in which the sacred books of Persia are 
vTittcn, and also to Greek and Latin, as almost to compel us to 
assume a eommon ancestry for the nations who spoke those 
languages. We cannot indeed absolutely infer identitj’^ of race 
from similarity of language ; but the inference, where notliing 
exists to make it improbable, cannot be deprived of force. It 
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character, and which were first set down in writing in the second 
century before the Christian era, constitute an exception. But 
the Brahmanic or main current of Hindu literature is (up to 
the Christian era at all events) totally devoid of historical worlcs ; 
and this resulted from various causes. In the first place, the 
art of writing was late in its introduction into India, “ Before 
the first spreading of Buddhism in India,” says Max MuUer 
{History of Ancient SansJcrit Literature, p. 507), “ writing for 
literary purposes was absolutely unknown ” ; that is, it was abso- 
lutely unknown till the fifth century before Christ. The absolute 
first introduction of writing into India is however now put in the 
eighth century b.c. ; but even after the art of uniting was Imown, 
the use of it was looked upon mth the greatest suspicion by the 
Brahmins ; thus we read m the Maha-bharata, “Those who sell 
the Vedas, and even those who write them, those also who defile 
them, they shall go to hell,” (Max Muller, op. cit. p. 502). 

Without the art of writing, history must always be of an im- 
perfect character ; for the comparison of authorities is generally 
impossible unless those authorities have given their testimony 
in writing. But if we look further into the matter, we shall 
see that there was a yet deeper reason why the Hindu mind 
did not produce histories ; and this was because the Hindu 
mind acquired from a very early period an introspective bent, 
and while cultivating extraordinary subtlety in abstract spiritual 
inquiries, disregarded external research almost entirely. Thus 
it will be seen that the very absence of historical works in Hindu 
literature is eloquent as to the character of the people ; they 
were spiritually active and originative, outwardly passive and 
uninventive. It is indeed probable that the Hindu mind made 
one invention of real importance for the well-being of mankind, 
the invention of those figures which we call Arabic, which have 
been of such power in facilitating numerical calculations (taken 
in connexion with the pZace-value of figures in the decimal nota- 
tion) ; but the invention is one which belongs to the least material 
and most abstract side of knowledge, and it does not belong to 
the period before the Christian era. 

When then we try to discover what happened in the successive 
epochs of Indian history before the Christian era, our conclusions 
have in the main to be drawn from indirect sources. Philology 
is our first informant, geography our second ; for from the 
mention of rivers in the successive treatises above mentioned, 
we may trace the gradual progress of the Aryan race after it 
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crossed the northern mountain barrier Eirst came the move 
ment into the valleys of the Indus and its tnbutancs , onwards 
then into the plains of the Ganges and the Jumna , onwards 
again into >ct further regions of the east and the south Other 
inferences are to be drawn from tlio character and the subject 
matter of the troati'scs , from tlie whole a brief but significant 
storj maj be o%oUcd The Arjans with whom the story is con 
cemed were moulded bj tlio conditions m wliicli tlicj found 
t!iem*KjI\c5 into so difTcrcnt a hkcnc'^s from tlie ancient Greeks 
and Romans, that wo could hanllj conceno the stock to bo the 
same, had wo not the languages to gi\o cMdencc to it, and did 
we not know the gradual transformation of character which took 
place in tliose who migrated into the groat southern peninsula 

The Arj an Hindus (and the won! “ Hindus ’’ implies a homo 
near the nver Indus) must hn\o been a nation of warnora m 
their first beginnings This lay in the nature of the case , for 
they were winning land for thcm«ch eg , not indeed in the tornado 
fashion of the Mongols in after ages, but slowly and surely, like 
the Saxons in our owti countrj , when thej beat back the Bntong 
tIic hjrans of tho Rig Veda supplj references to tlic^o wars of 
the Aryans with tho ruder tnbes whom they were supplanting , 
but it must bo noted that war, c\on at this cirl^ penod, was 
not the topic which most animated the spirits of this conquenng 
race Religion was the theme of tho earliest Hindu song , 
rebgion, in one of its most natural forms, though not tlie deepest 
or truest*, tho awe which man feels before tho great powers of 
nature, the belief that behind each manifestation of these powers 
a peisonaf spirit hes hidden, and tho worship of these personal 
spints That is the mam, though not tho only, theme of the 
Rig Veda , and it is treated with a primitive simplicity unn 
\allcd in anj other literature^ Ancestor worship, so powerful 
m China, is hero subordinate It is tho great dome of tho 
sky , tho mighty sun, and all the power inherent in fire , tho 
storm wands, and tho beneficent rams , tho intoxicating Soma 
plant , these arc the chief deities of tho Arjan Hindus in their 
earliest known phase But tho stars aro not greatly honoured , 

* Vcdic mythology wiy* Professor JIacdoncll occupies a very important 
position in tl 0 etudj of tlio history of religions Its oldest source presents to us an 
earlier stage in tbo oTolution of Lehefs based on tho pcrsomrcation and worship of 
natural phenomena than any other literary monument of tho world To this oldest 
phase can bo traced by uninterrupted development tho germs of tho religious bcliefa 
of the great majority of tho modem Indiana tho only branch of tho Indo turopcan 
race m which its original nature w'orship has not been entirely supplanted many 
contones ago by a foreign monotheistic faith Vtdtc Jliffthdoyy hyA A Sl&cdoncU, 
p 2 
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theyi “ siinlr off like thieves ” before the sun-god. They are 
not worshipped in their own nature at all, nor are they felt to 
have power over men ; imagination had not yet invested them 
with artificial authority. Neither is the moon, or even the earth, 
greatly worshipped at present ; yet the earth in some degree 
perhaps^ ; but nowise comparably to the sun, the storm-winds, 
or the rain. The most powerful natural forces were the chief 
objects of worship to the primitive Aryan Hindus ; and for such 
a worship no very complex imagination was needed, in which 
respect this early rehgion differed very remarkably from the 
Hindu rehgion of later days. These natural forces were of 
course personified ; the sim imder the greatest variety of names, 
Savitri, Surya, Pushan, Vishnu, &c. ; the heaven in all its com- 
plex character is Varuna, to whom also moral attributes belong 
more fully and specifically than to any other deity® ; with Varuna 
is associated Mitra, the deity of the solar fight ; Agni is the god 
of fire ; Indra governs the lower sky, with its clouds and fostering 
rains ; the Maruts are the storm-winds. 

A simple-minded race were they to whom the religion just 
described was acceptable. It might seem that they hardly needed 
a formal priestly class ; yet a formal priestly class did arise 
among them ; and then by slow degrees a formal partition of 
society into ranks, whereby the whole mind and character of 
this part of the Aryan race underwent a complete metamorphosis. 
They who had been mere warriors became at length a nation in 
which thought, not action, was predominant, and thought the 
most subtle, mingled with imaginations the most fantastic, to 
be found in any community under the sun. 

It happened somewhat in this way. The further the Aryan 
race penetrated into India, the less able were they entirely to 
drive out or abolish the dark-skinned races which had occupied 
the land before them. (Some of these races, especially the 
Hravidian, were of a high type and far from wanting in intellec- 
tual power.) Thus then the fair-skinned Aryans were compelled 
to settle down side by side with the dark races ; it is true, those 
dark-sldnned races were their inferiors, and were generally 
enslaved by them, but hardly ever exterminated. In the desire 
of the Aryans to keep their own higher type uncontaminated 
the institution of caste began. (Significant of this origin is the 

^ Sco the passage quoted by Monier Williams on the 19th page of his Indian 

» IMOUl. 

* See Indian Wisdom, p. 14. 

* Sec ilacdonell’s Vcdic Mythology, p. 26. 
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foot that thowoni for ca«to in <lic Lawg of Jfonu is wma, colour.) 
But meanwhile other ca\j?es Imd tcndwl to deepen Iho distinction 
Itclwcen the diflferent classes of the Arj'ons themBclvcs. In their 
original habitation wo mny infer that priest and warrior and 
husbandman had grown (o be more or less distinct, since we 
find such a distinction prevailing’ among their kindred the Per- 
sians (including in the term “ Persians ’* all the inhabitants of 
the country* between the bonlore of India and the rivers Tigris 
end Euphrates). But in India (he distinction had been deepened. 
How this hapi>cnc<l, is matter of conjecture ; but we may well 
conceive that t!»c liot climate of India slackened the cnorg>* of 
the fighting class, and gave an introspective bias to tlie medita- 
tions of the ministen* of religion ; so that (he dignity of the priests 
was raised and tlicir peculiar cliarncler was emphasised ; while 
nt the same time the w^arriors, though less warlike, would not 
he less typically warriors than tlioy had been before. At all 
events at the close of the Hig-Ve<la period (possibly 800 n.o., 
but dates arc most uncertain clcmcntR in Indian historj') wo find 
the four castes clearly named, and the Bralimin or priestly caste 
at the bead of tljcm ; though how strict the separation was in 
those days between priest, warrior, and Jmsbandman, it is im- 
possible for ns to say. The passage in the Big- Veda here referred 
to is in the 00th IijTun of the tenth Afandnla ; in which, after 
describing rajdlucally how the first man was divided by the 
Go<ls into four parts, tlic poet says : 

Tlio Ehihmin ww his mouth, tho krrtRly soidicr nwdo his arms, 
(l»c hushrtncimnn hi** thiplw, tho «cr\*il(* Sftdm issued from Id* feet- Indian 
Wudom, p. 25. 

It Is clear that the fourth caste, tlio *' Servile SOdra,*’ is 
greatly inferior to the other lltrco ; and wo must conclude (os 
was paid aboi'o) that this wn.s a result of the SQdms being a 
conquenxl race. 

But what were the means by which the Brahmins attained 
their Buperiority over the warrior caste, the Kfihatriyos (to use 
'the Hindu term) ? Partly no doubt it was from the cause 
already indicated, the greater tendency towards internal medita- 
tion and (ho corresponding diminution of external action ; but 
another cause, and one unfortunately detrimental to the well- 
being of the entire people, lay in the cxccssivo multiplication of. 
religious performances, charms, rites, and coromonics, in the 
interest of the Brahmin or priestly class. Good and evil were 
commingled in tlio Hindu religion, ns in ail other religions, 
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and in all the affairs of men ; and in the present instance both 
the good and the evil tended to the exaltation of the priestly- 
class. On the side of good must be mentioned the spiritual 
fervour of the Brahmins ; their gradual approximation to the 
doctrine of a single divine power immanent in the universe ; 
their ethical doctrine that self-denial was the right way of life. 
They erred however in that they did not think of divine love as 
the power capable of sa-ving men ; and prayer and self-denial 
were more and more conceived as agencies producing theic 
result by a sort of mechanical compulsion. The gods themselves 
were beheved to pray, and to -win power by praying, as by a 
sort of compulsory charm ; and since the original meaning of 
“ brahma ” is “ prayer,” the highest god (named in early days 
Prajapati) was in the end named Brahm^, or in other words 
prayer itself was sublimated into a deity. To this mixture of 
good and evil on the side of doctrine corresponded a good and an 
evil on the side of practice. Refinement increased, and tempers 
grew milder ; but the Brahmin also grew more greedy of the gain 
which the sacrifices brought him, and the Kshatriya dared not 
lessen liis sacrificial duties by one jot or one tittle. From the 
Rig-Veda indeed one could not have inferred this ; but the 
Atharva-Veda with its abundance of magical rites is clearly in- 
dicative of it, and in the Brahmanas it stares one in the face. 
“ Lilce sacrifice to the gods are the fees paid to the human gods 
the priests ” — so says the Satapatha Brahmana^ ; and the 
complexity of gods and of sacrifices grew continually greater. 
Strange it is to reflect that while the subtle reasoning of Hindu 
theologians was continually drawing them nearer to the truth of 
the essential unity of the Deity (a doctrine embraced by them 
first as theism, aftervurds as pantheism), the practice of the 
priests continually drew them more and more in the direction 
of a fantastic polytheism ; but the causes of both tendencies 
are sufficiently apparent, and subtle intellects rarely find it 
difficult to reconcile the irreconcilable. Thus it was that the 
Brahmins in the end overmastered the warrior caste, and made 
themselves the real rulers of Aryan India. We need not suppose, 
nor is it at all probable, that they won their predominance by 
material fighting ; though statements implying this appear in 
the great epics, which are comparatively late. 

Tklcanwliile the Aryan conquerors liad been .spreading from 
west to cast, till they were in touch with the Bay of Bengal ; but 

* Quoted by Dr Hopkins in Tht BcUgiona of /ndia, p. 170. 
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it would hardly seem that they had penetrated south of the 
Vmdhya hills, or m other words into the true peninsular 
part of India, when the real philosophy of the Hindu rehgion 
received clear form m the TJpanishads As the Rig-Veda 
represents the pnmary natural rehgion of the Aryan Hmdus , 
as the Atharva Veda represents this rehgion obscured by their 
first natural superstition , as the Br^hmanas represent their 
complex ceremomal orgamsation , so the XJpamshads represent 
the culmination of then* philosophy It would appear at first 
sight as if these four branches of thought and practice might 
have arisen at the same time, for the parts of human nature 
to which they appeal are different and are all real , but as a 
matter of fact their contents show that they arose on the whole 
in the order just named , though there was a good deal of over- 
lappmg, and no actual date must be pressed Speaking loosely, 
we may say that this whole range of literature occupied the best 
part of a thousand yeara in its production, from 1500 b c to 
600 B 0 , and that the close of the Upanishads coincides veiy 
nearly with the rise of Buddhism And as the literature here 
mentioned (together with the Laws of Manu) constitutes the most 
important part of the pre Christian Hindu literature (not including 
the writings of the Buddhists under that appellation), it will be 
well if I illustrate by a few quotations the progress of the highest 
thought and feelmg as shown in these works Pure Theism is 
expressed m one of the hymns of the Rig Veda , a late hymn, 
possibly, as compared with the rest of that collection , but stiU 
very early I quote the translation of part of it given in Max 
Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p 669) 

In tho beginning there arose the Source of golden hght — ^He was the 
only bom Lord of all that is He stabhshed the earth, and this shy, — 
Who IS the God to whom we shall offer our socnflce ? 

He who gives life, He who gives strength , whose blessing all the 
bnght Gods desire , whose shadow is immortality , whose shadow is 
death , Who la the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ’ 

He who through his power is the only Kmg of the breathing and 
awakening world , He who governs all, man and beast , ^Vho is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacnfice J 

He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea pro 
claims, with the distant nver , He whose these regions are, as it were his 
two arms Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Five stanzas more are m the same vein , and then comes 
a tenth stanza, in which it is affirmed that Praj^pati (i e the 
Lord of all cteatures) is the God to whom sacrifices must be 
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offered, and from whom we ask wealth. This last stanza is 
often thought to be a later addition. It is a question of feeling 
more than of evidence ; something might perhaps be said for its 
genuineness^. Prajapati, though the oldest name for the Supreme 
Being, is probably not so old as some names of the more special 
deities. In this poem Hindu Theism reaches its high-water 
mark ; pantheism is not hinted at in it, and polytheism is quite 
in the background ; the one Creator occupies the whole soul of 
the poet. 

For a moment then, the religious consciousness of India rested 
in that behef which is the foundation of all true religion, the belief 
in a Creative Spirit from whom aU that exists has received its life 
and being, by whom all that exists is guided' and governed. Such 
a behef naturally leads to action, and receives its interpretation 
through action ; but if action be relaxed, the belief in God sinks 
into that passive contemplation of divine motions pen’^ading the 
universe which is known as the belief in pantheism. Action 
did become relaxed among the Hindus, as in the intense heat 
of that climate was not unnatural ; pantheistic belief follov'ed, 
and appeared the highest attainment of human reason ; and while 
among the multitude this lofty contemplation was impossible, 
the multitude were incapable of rising to true belief in God, and 
sank again into that polytheism which imaginative but un- 
reasoning minds so naturally embrace. It was not quite the 
same as the primitive nature worship ; but it was no advance on 
that ancient view, ,, 

At the very end of the Rig-Veda pantheism appears. Perhaps 
most distinctly in the hymn which is numbered as Mandala, x. 90, 
and which is called the Purusha-sulrta ; but the remarkable 
hymn in which the creation of the world is described {Mandala, x. 
129) gives more idea of that speculative process which has so much 
natural af&nity with pantheistic behef, and which stands so very 
far apart from the practical conduct of life. Let the reader bear 
in mind the first chapter of Genesis, and mark the contrast with 
the hymn now to be quoted, which deals with precisely the same 
subject 2 ; 

In the beginning there was neither nought^ nor aught, 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming xmiverse ? 

, In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 


^ Professor Macdonell assumes it to be genuine {Vedic Mythology, p. 119). 
I quote it from the Indian Wisdom of Monier Williams, p. 22. 
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Waa it cnvclojwi iii the gulf profound of water ! 

Tlien there wan neither death nor immortality, 

Then there waa neither day, nor.nlfiht, nor light, nordarkneaa. 
Only the Eari'itent Ono brenthe<l calmly, aelheontained. 

Nought el««o than him then? woj? ; nought el^o ol>ove, beyond. 
Then first came darhneas Iiid in dnrkne^a, gloom in gloom. 

Next all wna ^vale^, all a^ chaos indiscreet. 

In which tho Ono lay void, pliroxided in nollungnesa. 

Then turning in wan! s he by (>olf-<levclopc<l force 
Of inner fervoxir and intcn«o nbstmetion, grew. 

And now in liim Desire, Ibo primal germ of mind. 

Arose, which leamM men, profoumlly wnirhing, say 
Is the first subtle bond, connecting Kntity 
With nullity. This ray that kindled dormant life, 

Whero was it then T before T or was it found nbove f 
Were tbero parturient powers nnd latent qualities. 

And fccimd principles l>cnenlh, and actU'O forces 
Tlinl rnergir:^ aloft ? Who knows 1 Who can declare t 
How nnd from wluit Iws sprung this Universe T tho gods 
Tliemsclves am inibsequcnt to its development. 

W}io, then, can penetmto tho secret of its rise 7 
Whether ’twna framed or not, made or not made ; lie only 
Who in tho highest heaven sita, tho omniscient lord 
• Assuredly knowa all, or Imply knows ho not. 

Profound medifAtion there is in that passage, a profound 
sense of mystery ; but there is not tho feeling of awe before 
n Creative Power greater than oneself- In tho book of Genesis 
the revorPo is tho cose ; the ^vritcr of Genesis is full of awe before 
God ; but tho mystery of Creation is not dwelt upon ; his mood 
is afiimintivD, not meditative. Witli all tho innccuracics in detail 
of tho first chapter of Genesis (inaccuracies hardly to bo avoided 
when that book was wTittcn) tho uiiter has firm hold in his feelings 
of where tho creative power lies ; it lies in God ; after that has 
been aclcnowlcdged, all other feeling is swallowed up in tnist and 
awe. But the Hindu philosopher has no sense of tho value of 
trust ; he docs not know how intimately trust is connected uith 
all fruitful action ; and tho chief reason of his ignorance is because 
bo has come to imdcrvaluo action ; for it is in action that trust 
becomes necessary. Tho Hindu philosopher throws all his force 
into meditation : yet ho is in presence of a problem not to bo 
solved by meditation. All ho can do is to make us feel that 
wo arc looking into n profound depth, in wiiich there is but a 
spark or two on which our vision can rest dotcrminatcly. Tho 
feeling produced is impressive, but there is little fruitfulness in 
tho method ; it has but superficial effect in framing society. 
Thus, then, at tho time when tho first period of Hindu thought 
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and action was closing, the period signalised by those lyrical 
hymns called the Rig-Veda, a habit of life had been entered upon, 
in which action was too little prominent, thought too much. 
Yet in some form or other action must take place ; and this was 
exactly the opportunity for priests to enter in with ritual and 
services, sacrifices and forms of expiation. This ceremonial 
rehgion is the main theme of the collection called the Brahmanas ; 
but earlier than the Brahmanas is the collection called the Atharva- 
Veda, in which charms and incantations are predominant, a 
practice of the least commendable kind. In short, the warrior 
race which had entered India from the north-west centuries before, 
and was then full of forward-pushing energy, had now lost its 
old temper, and had taken instead a mood of mystical acquies- 
cence, and of subservience to occult powers. It is significant that 
at the same time idols begin to appear in religious worship. 
Possibly even the Rig-Veda, in one passage, mentions an idol ; 
at least this is the natural interpretation of the following words : 

Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows ? When he has slain his foes 
he may give him back to me^. 

The Brahmanas again, in their later parts, recognise idols. 
Thus the polytheism of the lower classes among the Hindus ’was 
not tending to better things ; it was on that downward course, 
which ultimately produced the worship of Siva or Seeva (whom 
Enghsh readers of Southey’s Kehama will well remember) ; from 
which source fear was engendered, affecting aU the thoughts of 
men respecting supernatural things. 

But the higher members of the race were not decadent. The 
worship of Siva does not enter into the Upanishads. That great 
treatise, or series of treatises, exhibits the highest effort of the 
Hindu mind to define the relation between man and the Infinite 
Creative Power from whom man has derived his being, and under 
whose superintendence the universe lies. The Upanishads take 
up the question which the Rig-Veda in its closing hymns had 
propounded, and endeavour to give this question a full answer. 
The answer thus given is the product of deep meditation and 
labour ; it merits the attention of philosophers ; but it is involved 
in this radical weakness, that it assumes intellectual thought, 
and not love and trust, to be the final' revealer of the spiritual 
umty of all things. The result of this was that conduct, or the 
ordinary action of men in the world, was undervalued ; it would . 

^ Big-Vcda, tv. 24, 10. I take the quotation from Macdonell’s Vedic Mytliology, 
p, lo5, as also the statement about the Brahmanas* 
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not be correct to pay that conduct h ignored by Hindu thinkers, 
but the place which it holds is subonlinatc In all this tho con- 
trast boluecn the Hindu mind and the Tsraohto mind (nhich uas 
engaged about the same time in tho attempt to soho the same 
question) IS most sinking 

A fen passages from the Upanishads mil illustrate in a more 
precise manner the teaching hnefiy charactcnscd in tho above 
sentences The first passage that I will quote is a command to 
bclic\o, and a command nhat to bchc\o 

Mftn a emture of ^rill Aceorthnp to wlmt his will is m this world, 
«> snll he ix! when !»o Iuvh tlrportod tins life Ix-l him tlierofore hiv\o this 
will and liohef Tho mtelh^rent, whose IkkI^ is Bpint, wlioso form is light, 
whre«e thoiiphti* are tnie, «-ha«e nntnro w liko other (omnipresent and 
inMMhlo), from whom nil x^orks, all desires, all sweet odours and tastes 
proceed , lie who emhmccs all tins, who ne\cr upcnks, and js ne\or sur 
pn/vxl, lio ui myself wtthm tho lictui, umalhr tlinii n com of nee, amnller 
than a com of biwlej, smaller than a mustard fiord, fimaller than a cannrj 
aec<l or Iho kernel of a cnanr> fiecil llo also is m^P^If wuhm tho Iienrt, 
gmoter tlinn t!io cartli, prtater than tlio fikv, greater than heaven, greater 
than all ihefio worlds. Ho from whom all worlds, all dwurca, nil sweet 
'odours and tastes proocctl, who embraces all this, who no\cr 8penk« and 
who IS never mjrpnwl, he, inj self withm the Jieart, is that Broliman 
hen I filinll IiavTi departed from hetree, I whall ohtam him (that Self) 
Ifo who has this faith has no doubt , thus said Sandilja, jea, tims ho Boid 
Sacred Boots oj tfc East, \ol i p 48 

*'Brnhmnn’* and “Self'* bate tho wime meaning in tho above 
passage, and both arc identified witli Absolute Being , wo might 
almost^um up the meaning of tlic p'iP‘?ago thus “ Tiio Absolute 
cxista m man *’ But tho Hindu philosopher is aware that man 
m Ilia present state does not renh^jo tho existence in himself, 
in Ills owTi Fonsuoiis nature, of tho Absolute , man has to bo taught 
to rcali*!© it, and tlic following passage gives some idea of the 
manner in w hich the instnictfon is to bo com cj ed , it is n dinloguo 
between an instructor and his pupil 

** Wlien one attend n on a tutor (fiptntunl guide) then ono believes 
Ono who does not attend on a tutor, does not behove Onlv ho who 
attends behoves This attention on a tutor, however, wo must dcsxro 
to understand ” 

♦* Sir, I desire to understand it “ 

** \\ hen ono performs all sacred duties*’ [tho duties of a student, such 
08 restraint of tho pcnsos, concentration of tho mind, > — so Max Muller 
explains tho words of tho original) ** tlien ono attends really on a tutor 
Ono who does not perform hts duties, docs not realb ottond on a tutor 
Only ho who performs lus duties, attends on lus tutor This performance 
of duties, liovrovcr, wo must desire to vmderstond “ 

“Sir, I desiro to understand it.” 
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“When one obtains bliss (in oneself) then one performs duties. One 
who does not obtain bliss, does not perform duties. Only he who obtains 
bliss, performs duties. This bliss, however, we must desire to understand.” 

“Sir, I desire to understand it.” 

“ The Infinite is bliss. There is no bliss in anything fisnite. Infinity 
only is bliss. Tliis Infinity, however, we must desire to understand.” 

“ Sir, I desire to understand it.” 

“ When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands notliing 
else, that is the Infinite. "ViTien one sees sometlung else, hears something 
else, understands something else, that is the finite. The Infinite is im- 
mortal, the finite is mortal.” 

“ Sir, in what does the Infinite rest ? ” 

“ In its own greatness, or not even in greatness. In the world they 
call cows and horses, elephants and gold, slaves, wives, fields and houses, 

greatness. I do not mean this .The Infinite indeed is below, above, 

behind, before, right and left — it is indeed all tliis. Now follows the 
explanation of the Infinite as the I : I am below, I am above, I am behind, 
before, right and left — ^I am all this. Next follows the explanation of 
the Infinite as the Self ; Self is below, above, behind, before, right and 
left — Self is aU this. He who sees, perceives, and imderstands this, loves 
the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the Self, rejoices in the Self — ^lie 
becomes a Svaraj (an autocrat or selfruler) ; he is lord and master in all 
the worlds. But those who tliink differently from this, live in perishable 
worlds, and have other beings for their rulers.” Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. I. pp, 122-124. 

An intelligent reader of the above passage must be divided 
between admiration of the wonderful subtlety of it, and a sense 
that the subtlety is wrongly directed. It will be observed that 
in the whole passage not only is no harmony obtained between 
man in his moods of desire and labour, patience and cfourage, 
as shown in ordinary life, and the thinlier who transcends ordinary 
life for the sake of divine hopes and divine experiences ; but such 
harmony is from the outset regarded as impossible. The thinker 
is represented as deserting the finite in order to obtain the infinite. 
Cows and horses belong to the finite, m5’^ true self belongs to the 
infinilc ; the absolutely right course is for me to desert my^ cows 
and horses and attend solely to my true self. Yes, and the 
absolutely right course will be for me to desert my^ wife too ; 
so did the great Hindu sage Yajnavalkym, whose affection for his 
wife }vlnitrcyi could not for a moment be doubted. He told her, 
before he left her for ever, that the cause of his love for her lay 
in his love for tlie greater or Absolute Self ; therefore he must 
follow that love which was causative of all other love. 

Now it is true that some Christian mystics have said words 
and done deeds not quite dissimilar to those of Yujfiavalky’a, 
and that even some words of Jesus Christ himself might appear 
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lo pct the finite nntl the infinite nt verianco one another 
and to recommend tlm desertion of nil things betonging to this 
world for tlm mUo of a nnstical union nitli (lie Divine Being. 
But this is not the real teaching of Jesus Christ, uhon all his 
sajnngs arc conoid cretl. The main current of Bihltcal teaching, 
most undoubted in the Old Testament, and reallj' adlicrcd to 
in the New, in spite of some diflicuUics occasioned by the con- 
templation of otomnl life, is to represent the finite as sustained 
by the Infinite, fed from tlie Infinite, (ending towards the Infinite ; 
not os being in opposition to the Infinite. In that jictilion of 
the Ixird’s prater, “ Thj’ uiU be done in earth, ns it is in hca\cn,” 
it is nssiimetl that our ortlinnry cart lily hfe may present the pattern 
of the divine life ; there is no abandonment of our onlinary hfo 
assumed or rvcommcndcii. One must not deny that tiicro has 
been an element in the Christian belief and practice of the past 
which may fairly ho put ns parallel with the doctrine of llio 
Upanisliads, and with the practice which resulted from that 
doctrine among the Hindus , hut it has not been tlie leading, 
fcntral, and finally dominant doctrine and practice of Christians*. 

Nor, it is fair to pay, arc the Upamshnds on their side devoid 
of passages w hicli mitigate the extreme doctrine of deserting the 
finite in order to bo absorbed into tlie infinite. But llicir extreme 
doctrine has been followed among Umdus for a Icnglli of time 
and with a seventy of practice beyond nnj* parallel that could 
bo adduced from the historj* of Cimslianity. With wimt poverity 
it has been followed will be seen by the extracts that I will now' 
quote from Monier WilliamB 

Tlio turn of tJio Yoga w to toncli t)jo mpnn« hi which tJio liuman soul 
may attain compteto union with the Bupremr Sou! Thii fusion or union 
ot indiMtlunl with univrnwl npint may Ixi cfTcctcJ even in iho bodj . . 

In tho SohintalA (net mi \cr«o 176) tliero m a dwcription of on 
a-icette eripngwi in Vogn, whoso conthtion of fixed tranco and immo^nblo 
impassix mess lias Instotl so lonR t!mt nntn had thrown up a mound an high 
as hts waist without being duiturlK>d, and birds had built their neats in 
the longcJotled trrs.sos of )iis tonfiJeti linjr Tins moj bo thought a incro 
flight of pootica! frtncj, but a Xfofmmmednn tmv oiler, whoso nnrmti\o 
is quoted by Mr Mill (Dnluifi Indtn, i 355) onco actual I j saw a man m 
India standing motionless with hw fnco tunicd towards tho sun Tho 
samo tm\ener, having occasion to revisit tho snmo spot sixteen years 
afterwards, found tho \erj snmo man m tho very samo attitude. Such 
men have been knovrn to fix their gaze on tho sun's disk till sight has 

* The question vrhether the Now Testament commands or favours asceticism la 
of course ailTcrcnt from (ho question whether Christiana in any ago have utuaily 
been ascetics. Tho former Is the more important question , but I must not say more 
on tbo pomt here. 
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been extinguished. Tins is paralleled by a' particular form of austerity 
described in JlfunWj vi. 23^ "where mention is made of the Tahca~tapaSy a 
Yogi who dining the three hottest months (April, May and June), sits 
between four blazing fires placed towards the four quarters, with the 
burning sun above his head to form a fifth. In fact, a Yogi was actually 
seen not long ago (aiilFs India, i. 353) seated between four such fires on 
a quadrangular stage. He stood on one leg gazing at the sun while these 
fires were lighted at the foim corners. Then placing himself upright on 
his head, with his feet elevated in the air, he remained for tluee hours in 
that position. He then seated himself cross-legged and continued bearing 
the raging heat of the sun above liis head and the fires wliich surrounded 
him till the end of the day, occasionally adding combustibles with his 
own hands to increase the fiames. Indian Wisdom, pp. 102, 104—5. 

I do not think that any one, who compares the actual practice 
of the Yogis as here described with the precepts laid down in the 
dialogue quoted from the Upanishads, will doubt that there is 
some real causative connexion between the precepts and the 
practice. It is true that the Yogis, over and above their desire 
of being united with the Divine Being, had also a belief that the 
pain of their asceticism deserved and would receive a reward 
hereafter ; but the Upanishads teach the value of penance 
{Sacred Books of the East, vol. xv. pp. 64-66) and the reward of 
good works, so that on this side also precept and practice are 
connected. Yet we cannot but ask the question : Would the 
authors of the Upanishads have approved of the practice of the 
Yogis ? We can hardly thinlc so. Though their teaching led 
in that direction, yet aU teaching ought to be received •with 
intelligence (cum grano saHs) sufficiently to prevent tho' accept- 
ance of preposterous conclusions which appear to be logical. 
There is in tiie Upanishads human feehng, much recognition of the 
value of affection, even some recognition of the love of God as 
a motive. When, in the Katha-Upanishad, Naldketas has been 
devoted to death by his angry father, he goes to the house of 
Yama or Death, and never thinks of asldng for his ovm life, 
but the first gift he asks for is that his father may be free from 
anger towards him. Again, for a milder exposition of pliilo- 
sophical doctrine than that contained in the dialogue between 
teacher and pupil above quoted, lake the folio-wing : 

Tlml (the Brahman) is the true Brahmn-city, (not tho body). In it 
nil de^^ires nre contained. It is tho Self, free from sin, free from old nge, 
from doulh and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing 
but what it ought to de«iro, and imagines nothing but what it ouglit to 
iniagita*, ... I hose wlio depart from hence, after having discovered tlio 
SfU tmd those true desires, for thorn there is freedom in all tho worlds, 
Fnf'rfd Brnks of iht East, vol, l. pp. 120-7. 
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Hero, it will bo seen, honourable desires aro recognised ; and 
there is a domestic touch in the following passage, descriptive of 
a good man, from the close of the Khfindogya Upanishad : 

Ho who has learned tho Vedo from o family of teachers, according to 
tho sacred nilo, in tho leistiro times left from tho duties to bo performed 
for the Giinr (tho preceptor), who, ofter receiving his discharge, hits settled 
in his own house, keeping up tho memory of M'lmt ho has learned by repeat* 
ing it regularly in somo sacred spot, wlio has begotten virtuous sons, 
and concentrated all lus senses on tho Self, never giving pain to any crea- 
ture except at tho tirtljas (sacrifices, Ac.)# ho who boliaves thus all his 
life, reaches tho world of Brahman, and docs not return, yea, ho does not 
Tctium. ^focred Hooks of the. East, voL i. p. 141. ' 

It must be observed, in reference to this last phrase, “ ho docs 
not return,” that the Upanishads clearly recognise tho trans- 
migration of souls ; and they are tho first of the great Hindu 
treatises which do recognise this doctrine. Tho transmigration 
of souls fits very well into a system which makes absorption 
into the Infinite tho final crown of man^s being ; for many men 
arc obviously not fitted to obtain tho final reward of virtue, 
and for them a fresh period of probation is readily conceivable. 
At tho same time tho Hindu imagination provided veiy serious 
hells (or possibly they should bo called purgatories) between 
tho successive lives of transmigrating souls, where distinct punish- 
ment has been deserved. 

With all tho defects of the Hindu religion, a conscientious 
struggle was involved in it. Were I to proceed further on tho 
religious ifne, Buddhism would bo thomext topic ; but that great 
religion must be left for another chapter. Meanwhile, religion 
is not the whole of life, however closely it may bo intertwined 
with life ; what progress then were the Hindus making in secular 
matters ? Life goes on, whether men be religious or irreligious; 
whether their religion bo sound and true, or a superstition. The 
religion of the Hindus having been such as is here described, 
what was tho ordinary life of tho Hindus like ? They had begun 
as a elan of invading warriors ; one may conceive what their 
life was like in those aggressive days ; but when they had settled 
down, and were lords of the aboriginal tribes, what was life like 
in this new state, among the lords themselves, their vassals, and 
their slaves ? Not a very happy life, it is certain. Tlie hot sun 
had sucked out their energy ; nature was largo and abundant 
around them, it is true, but nature teemed with hostilities ; and 
worse than wild beasts or serpents was the danger of disease 
and famine. Men may contend against, may conquer, physical 
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dijBficulties ; but for this a store of native strength is needed, 
and a strength that shows itself in organisation ; whereas the 
crude simphcity of the organisation which prevailed among the 
Hindus is in itseK a token of their inability to become the masters 
of nature. That organisation was the caste system ; of which, 
mdeed, I have already spoken ; but it has been too important, 
too long enduring an institution not to demand some account, 
not only how it came to be what it is, but also how it acted, 
for good or for harm. 

We must not thmk it altogether, and in every respect, an evil. 
The caste system sprang from natural causes, from motives 
which were sincerely felt ; the distinctions of value on which 
it was based were to a certain extent true ; and though it stood 
greatly in the way of advance in good, it had a certain preservative 
power against the forces of disorder which are latent in all human 
society. If under it the people of India could not rise, it helped 
them at any rate not to sink utterly. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation — a too timid but not quite contemptible instinct — created 
the castes ; the opening words of the following extract from tljat 
ancient work, the Laws of Manu (i. 87-91) are the practical 
acknowledgement of this : 

In order to protect this universe He, the most resplendent one (i.e. the 
Creator) assigned separate duties and occupations to those who sprang 
from his mouth, arms, thighs, and feet. To Brahmanas he assigned 
teacliing and studying the Veda, sacrificing for their own benefit and for 
others, giving and accepting of alms. The Kshatriya he corSmanded to 
protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual pleasures ; the Vaisya 
to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, to 
trade, to lend money, and to cultivate land. One occupation only the 
lord prescribed to the Sudra, to serve meekly even these other three castes. 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv. p. 24. 


Such is the authoritative description of the most durable and 
rigid division that ever existed between the classes of a single 
people ; for the division, while inexorably perpetuating itself, 
did nevertheless assume, at all events when the Laws of Manu 
were vnitten, that the people was one. Beginning, it would 
seem, while some difference of hue stiU existed between rulers 
and ruled, it lasted after this had died away. 

On this foundation of caste Hindu legislation is built up. 
The Laws of Manu do not absolutely forbid intermarriage betAveen 
different castes ; and it might be thought that, intermarriage 
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once being alloTred, the \\liolo system 'nould break doim ; bafc 
great care is taken that this shall not happen Tho rules are 
given m tho Laics of Manu (m 4 1 2-16) 

Having bathed, with tho permission of lu3 teacher, and performed 
according to tho rule tho SaiTdi\artnna (tho nto on returning home) a 
twice bom man shall morrj a •wife of equal cnsto who 13 endowed with 
auspicious bodily marLs For tho first mamago of Unco bom men 
\n\ es of equal caste aro recommended , but for thoso wlio through dcsiro 
proceed to marry agnm, tho following females, chosen according to the 
direct order of tho castes, are most approved It is declared that a SOdra 
•woman alono can bo tho wife of a Sfidra, sho and one of his own casto 
tho •wives of n Vaisyo, thoso two and ono of hia own casto the wives of a 
Kshatrija, thoso three and ono of his own casto tho wives of a Brfihmana 
A SOdra woman is not mentioned oven m any ancient story as tho first 
mfo of a Brahmana or of a Ksliatnya, though they lived in tlio greatest 
distress. T\nco bom men who, m their follj, wed wives of the low Sfidra 
caste, soon degrode thCir famiUos and their children to the state of Sfidros 
tbtd vol XXV pp 75, 77, 78 

The expression twice-bom mon ” m tho above passage needs 
explanation , it means all belongmg to tho three upper castes To 
use another phrase, these are tho “ initiated ” ones , tho imtiation 
being tho second birth, outwardly manifested by the tying of 
the sacred girdle about the loins, after instruction in the Vedas 
It will bo seen that intermixture of castes through mamage is not 
an impossibihty , and m the tenth book of tho I^ws of Manu 
names are given to the progeny of male and female differing in 
caste , buj it is not necessary to enter upon these details here 

On tho whole, the permanence of tho casto system was m- 
sored , tho guarantee of it fay partly in the conservative disposi- 
tion of the !&ndu3, partly in tho natural power of an aristocratic 
government — tho most stable, where it has really entered mto 
possession, of all governments 

Beyond all tho other anstocratic tendencies of tho caste 
system was its exaltation of the liighest casto, the Brahmins (or 
Brfihmanas) Kings were by virtue of then* office of tho second 
caste, the Kshatnyas^ , and how greatly a Brahmin surpassed 
a kmg m dignity iviU be seen by the followmg extract from the 
Laws (vm 37, 38) 

When a learned Brahmana has found treasure, deposited m former 
times, he may take even the whole of it , for he is master of everything 
When tho Jang finds treasure of old concealed m the ground, let lum give 
one half to Brahmanas and place the other half m his treasurj jr6id 
vol XXV p 259 

* Tins u declared at the beginning ot the seventh book of the Laws of Manu 

4—2 
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Again, while corporal punishment may be inflicted on the 
other three castes, a Brahmin is never on any account whatever 
to be subjected to it {Laws, vm. 124, 125). Nor may a Brahmin 
be put to death ; for we read {Laws, vm.’ 380, 381) : 

Let Viim (the king) never slay a Bralnnana, though he have committed 
all possible crimes ; let him banish such an offender, leaving all his 
property to him and his body unhurt. No greater crime is loiown 
on earth than slaying a Brahmana; a king, therefore, must not even 
conceive in his mind the thought of killing a Brahmana. 

The Laws of Manu, it will be seen, are very decidedly respecters 
of persons, and are quite without shame in being so; Very 
rarely, and under special circumstances, the caste distinction may 
be mitigated, as in the following passage : 

He who possesses faith may receive pure learning even from a man 
of lower caste, the highest law even from the lowest.. . .It is prescribed 
that in times of distress a student may learn the Veda from’ one who is 
not a Bralunana ; and that he shall walk behind and serve such a teacher, 
as long as the instruction lasts. Laws, ii. 238-241. 

The king (in spite of his being only of the second caste, a 
Kshatriya) is declared in the Laws (vn. 8) to be “ a great deity 
in human form,” and the rightful inflicter of punishment ; only 
he must “ daily worship aged Brahmanas who know the Veda 
and are pure,” and also, “ though he may already be modest, 
constantly learn modesty from them ” (vn. 38, 39). 

The unequal measure of justice meted out to the respective 
castes is undoubtedly the most radical fault in Indian law and 
Indian feeling, but it is not the only fault. What, for mstance, 
is to be said of the following mj unctions ? 

Whenever the death of a Sudra, of a Vaisya, of a Kshatriya, or of 
a Brahmana wo\ild be caused by a declaration of the truth, a falsehood 
may be spoken ; for such falsehood is preferable to the truth. Such wit- 
nesses must offer to Sarasvati oblations of boiled rice which are sacred 
to the goddess of speech, thus performing the best penance in order to 
expiate the guilt of their falsehood. Ibid. viii. 104, 105. 

One cannot but ask, whether such a permission, or rather 
command, to give utterance to a falsehood confessedly of a guilty 
character, and to atone for it by a sacrificial offering, must not 
have acted injuriously on the moral rectitude of those who have 
accepted the Laws of Manu as a divine code ; though, no doubt, 
the general teaching of those laws is strong in the inculcation of 
truthfulness. 

As regards cruelty, we must not expect the legislator to have . 
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been beyond ins ago , and cniolty wm hardly reckoned as m- 
tnnsicaliy a sm m tho«o times Dnaclmcnts prescribing mutila* 
tion of limbs or tongue, or cruel burnings, cannot but ofTond us, 
but too great censure ouglit not to bo bestowed on those who 
ordained Rucli punishments Jloro liirectlj' responsible was the 
Hindu legislator for !ns law of penances , of (iieso it will be enough 
to eay that some arc cliildisli and some di«gusting , and though 
** to take pleasure in doing good to cows and Bruhmanas ” (Laws, 
XI 13 n form of penance not exact Ij to bo called cither childish 
or disgusting, one could have wished that Fomo recognition had 
been gi\cn to the saluo of doing good, when the objects of it 
were fellow men less exalted than Brdhmanas , must one add, than 
cows T 

It IS but moderate mont that can bo allowed to the Laws of 
Mnnu, regarded os legislation , but when regarded as counselling 
rather than commanding, as persuading to pcntimont rather than 
enforcing action, wo maj ha%c some esteem for them, in spite 
of thcir defects Before howeicr coming to tins side of Hindu 
law, it may bo well to gi\c an example of real legislation in them, 
irf a matter in which caste feeling has no place Here is the rule 
for the determination of n disputed boundary (Mix 245-2fi4) 

If ft dispTito hiM ansi'n lictwcon two Mllngcs concprmng n boundary, 
tho king shall aettlo tho lumta m tho month of G\aifltlin (Into Xtaj find 
cnrlj JimoK when tho landmarks nro most distinctly iwihlo Lot Inm 
mark the boundanca b> irocs, (eg) N%ngrotIlin«, Aaxatthfts, Kimsukos, 
Cotton trws. Sillas, PaJmjTti palms, and trpcs with miJkj juice, by chis 
tenng BhrRlw, bamboos of diflcrrnl kinds Samis, creopcm, nnd roiswl 
mounds, rccd«, thickets of Kubgnka , thus tlio boundary \nll not bo 
forgotten Tanks, wells, ctstoms, and fountains should l>o biult where 
boundancs mcot, as well as tomplos , and as ho will see that through men a 
ignorance of tho boundancs trespasses constant!} occur in tho world. 
Jet him enuso to l>o made otlicr Inddcn marks for boundnnos stones 
bones, cow « liair, clmff, ashes, potshertls, dry cowdung, bricks, cinders 
pebbles, nnd sand, and whatsoever other similar things tho earth docs 
not corrode even ofter a long time, thoso ho should causo to bo buned 
where ono lioundary joins tho otlicr Bj these signs, by long continued 
possession, nnd by constantly flowing streams of water, tho Jang shall 
ascertain tho houndniy of tho land of two disputing parties If there 
bo ft doubt oven on inspection of tho marks, tho settlement of a dispute 
regarduig boundancs shall depend on witnesses Tho witnesses, giving 
evidence regarding iv boundory, shall bo examined concerning tho land 
marks in the presence of tho crowd of tho villagers, nnd also of the two 
litigants Saertd Boola 0 / ihe Fast, \ol xxv pp 298, 299 

That 13 real legislation, and on a point of some importance 
It will bo seen that tho land is communal, each village having 
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its own portion : the “ litigants ” mentioned at the end are merely 
the champions of the two villages between which the , dispute 
lies. By the “ king ” is meant, no doubt, the great noble, or 
lord of the manor, who is supreme in that part of the country. 

The following passage on the duties of a Vaisya or husband- 
man (the third caste, reckoned as “ twice-born” along with the 
two upper castes) is partly legislation, partly advice and counsel : 

After a Vaisya has received the sacraments and has taken a wife, he 
shall he always attentive to the business whereby he may subsist and to 

that of trading cattle A Vaisya must never conceive this wish, “ I 

win not keep cattle ” ; and if a Vaisya is willing to keep them, they must 
never be kept by men of other castes. A Vaisya must know the respective 
value of gems, of pearls, of coral, of metals, of cloth made of thread, of 
perfumes, of condiments. He must be acquainted with the manner of 
sowing of seeds, and with the good and bad qualities of fields, and he must 
perfectly Imow all measmes and weights. Moreover, the excellence and 
defects of commodities, the advantages and disadvantages of different 
countries, the probable profit and loss on merchandise, and the means 
of properly rearing cattle. He must be acquainted with the proper wages 
of servants, with the various languages of men, with the manner of keeping 
goods, and the rules of purchase and sale. Let him exert himself to 
the utmost to increase his property in a righteous raarmer, and let liim 
zealously give food to all created beings. Laws, ix. 326, 327-333. 

The practical instinct in the above passage will be felt. A few 
more distinctly ethical passages may be quoted. On the duty of 
forgiveness ; 

A king who desires his own welfare, must always forgive litigants, 
infants, aged and sick men, who inveigh against him. Ibid. "vm. 312. 

Women receive just appreciation in the following maxim : 

VTiere women are honoured, there the gods are pleased ; but where 
they are not honoured, no sacred rite jdelds rewards. Ibid. in. 56. 

Nor less in the following : 

He only is a perfect man who consists of three persons united, his 
wife, himself, and his offspring ; thus says the Veda, and learned Brah- 
manas propound tliis maxim likewise. “ The husband is declared to 
bo one with the ndfe.” Ibid. ix. 45. 

One cannot deny that polygamy must have stood consider- 
ably in the way of this last maxim ; but the intention, amid aU 
practical defects, must be honoured. 

I^Tiatever we may think of asceticism, the following instruc- 
tions to an ascetic may meet our approval : 

Let him patiently bear hard words, let him not insult anybody, and 
lot liim not become anybody’s enemy for the sake of this perishable body. 
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Afjninst nn mnn h t him not m rettim nhow nn^cr, let him blofts 

nhon bo h cuntod, nnd lot him not nttrr upooch do^oiti of tnith Ibtd 
\l 47, 48 

Tlio following mnxim clcclnrcs the snpremncj nnd importance 
of conscience 

Tho Soul itwlf w the wilnMfl of the Soul nnil the Soul ii the refugo 
of the Soul , de^piw not Ihj own «oul, the Fupremo witne*Mi of men /bid 
vjn 84 

Such maxims, though cmbctldwl m the midst of much infenor 
matter, do in themselves reach n Pingulnr licighb of excellence 
Erom Indian history it is not possible to illustrate them, for 
Indian Instorj was not onij unwnltcn, hut even tlio conccptio;i 
of a histoncal record had not been reached in India m tho times 
of winch I hate l>con sjicaking , and cten if no had historical 
records, tho real momhtj of a people is one of the Inst things 
that IS illustrated in formal histones It is one of tho \irtuc3 
of poetr\ that it bnngs out the scntimcnta and character of a 
nation m n degree uincli histonans find it diflicult to nval , and 
the two xost epics of ancient India, the JtnhH bhUrata and the 
R&mi\^ana, s\hile of hardly anj \aUio ns narratnes of matcnal 
fact, ha\o, amid tho midness of their contents, something of tho 
human touch Those who uiah to see this exemplified in brief 
Bpacc, maj look to the Indtan 11 i4tfom of Monicr Williams, 
and read, from the Rfimlis aim, the affecting storj of the accidental 
death of the hermit’s son through the arrow of king Dasantha , 
and fron\ the Maliil bhdrata, the tale of Satjavan and his wife 
Savitn The Mabh bhfimta contains that wonderful song, the 
Bhognvad git/i, which will bo found translated in the eighth 
volume of the Sacred BooIjs of the Bast ^ a song m which 
pantheistic thcorj ls mingled with anient devotion to tho Dcitj, 
even to the incarnate Deity (for ns such Knshna, who speaks tho 
dinno word, is brought before us) , a song in which all passion 
and all desire arc represented as shnvclhng up before tho impcnous 
claim of dutj , and this claim has its example in tho great vvamor 
Arjuna, who trembles and slinnks, not with cowardly reluctance, 
before tho thought of killing his own kinsmen ranged against 
him in tho field of battle, and is told timt such reluctance is a 
Bin The Bhagav ad gitH is probably the w ork in which tho 
onginal Hindu religion reaches tho highest point , concerning 
the dato of it very various opinions have been held On this 
point I hav o no claim to an opinion , but Mr Tclang (tho trans 
lator of tho Bhagav ad gitfi. in the Sacred Bools of the East, 
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and himself a Hindu) pleads impressively on behaK of an early 
date ; that is, a date earlier, and probably a good deal earlier, 
than 300 B.c. 

Let me close this portion of my subject by quoting from the 
Upanishads the ideal description of the feelings of a righteous 
soul, just before it passes through the veil of death : 

The door of the True is covered with a golden disk. Open that, 0 
Pushan, that we may see the nature of the True. O Phshan, only seer, 
Yama (judge), Surya'{sun), son of Prajapati, spread thy rays and gather 
them ! The light which is thy fairest form, I see it. I am what ho is 
(viz. the person in the sun). Breath to air, and to the immortal ! Then 
this my body ends in ashes. Om ! Mind, remember ! Remember thy 
deeds ! Mind, remember ! Remember thy deeds ! Again, lead us on 
to wealth (beatitude) by a good path, thou, O God, who Imowest all 
tilings ! Keep far from us crooked evil, and we shall oSer thee the 
fullest praise ! Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. i. pp. 313, 314. 

The famous word “ Om ” in the above passage is best rendered 
by “ Yea.” It may remind us of the Everlasting Yea ” in the 
sense in which that phrase has been used by Carlyle ; a phrase 
indicating the highest law, the highest blessedness ; a supreme 
state, higher than which is nothing conceivable. " 
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Wnus ft form of n'ligion litti I.i^tw! for mrmy nrul Imn 
1»ocn tJrvoJojKMl in mnny vftriou'd nnyi', rising ^omolimtHi to prrftl 
licight^ of jk-IMonyirtf: virlitp, htil Ftft{nc<I ft I olficr l»y tlio 
Fin’f ftml infinniljVt uliirh to ttunmn noturv, it {-» then to 

l>e rxiK^tr<l tlmt altrmpl#^ f'hoiiUl, in ono qunrlcr or nnotbor, 
be mn<Ie to reform it, to lU ffttilt/f, nml to pftthcr nil the 

pood timt i'< in it into n n(»\v comlnimtion, nnd very likely with 
ft new centre. 

The rrlipioft of ftneient Imlift, r»hidt I dweribed in the* fore- 
going chnpter, wnn one timl pcciilinriy cftll(*<i for reform. It 
wn« ft vftUanl efTort to nttniii l!»c tnio touch, whereby ftn invbiidc 
world might l>c revc-ilwl to im ; hitt (’X|>enrfic<* di<! not l>cftr any 
clear witne**? timt it Imd fucct‘e<Ied. A stremioun asceticism Imd 
iK'C-n the instnimenl on which it chiefly ndiwl ; but nlso, ft con- 
formity.to nneient nde, an ndherenoc to an cftahlishw! onicr 
of rocicty, in which (he mnks were r{gi<lly dividctl niul kept 
ftpart ; ti>eK> were the ehamcleri^licrt of j>cn»onal nnd social life 
that had rx.‘sulte<! from the simple habits and rmtnral n’ligion of 
tfie early Aryans, when they quitted tfie higli InblelatuU of Imn 
and d(“ccntUd into the bunting jflain» to tlie soutli of llie Hima- 
layan range. W*; mu“l not too much flml fault with their failure, 
whiclt had, it will have !>eeni!ieen, its rtHle<*ming jmintH ; but (ho 
gmat and famotiw nttemjtt to reform it which waft made either 
in the sixth or fifth century* Indore Clirist (the date is uncertain, 
fts generally in Indian history ) de5cr\’eft even mon* of otrrftttcntion 
than the original Hindu religion. At the periwl just mentioned 
a spirit of reform was in tho nir; and tljouglr ob«cure compared 
avith nuddhifttn, (ho ftyfitem of Jainiftm arose ftboul tlio Fame time, 
nnd endeavourctl to mako l>encvolenco, conscicntiouftne.sa, ond 
human Jt*afton aupremo in tho ortloring of men’s lives, as against 
the nuthority of the Vedas nnd tho time-honoured institution of 
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caste. Jainism stiU exists ; but this brief mention of it must 
here be sufficient; and to the great reformer, Siddartha the 
Buddha, I now come. 

Siddartha ; that was his name as an individual person ; but 
he is also called by his family name of Gautama or Gotama ; 
and again he is called Sakyamuni, the saint of the Sakya race ; 
and lastly, Buddha, the Enlightened One. Let me be permitted 
to caU Buddha ; for that is the name by which, even if not 
so intrinsically correct, he will best be recognised by the world 
of to-day. 

If we desire to . understand Buddhism j we must remember 
(as has been already said) that it was a purification of the religion 
of the ancient Hindus, or Brahminism as it may fairly be called ; 
a purification made by a person of extraordinary goodness and 
no mean intellectual power. The Upanishads, which are the 
intellectual core of Brahminism, are also the immediate ante- ’ 
cedent of Buddhism ; and the kinship is manifested alike in the 
gentleness of temperament which pervades both, and in the sort 
of ideal aim which they prescribe for mankind at large ; although 
in respect of this ideal aim, Buddhism is not clearer blit more 
obscure than the Upanishads. The idea of absorption into the 
Absolute Infinite Being has more apparent intelligibility than 
the Buddhist Nirvana ; I am not saying that it is nearer the 
truth. 

While we bear in mind the historical descent of Buddhism 
from the Brahmin refigion, we must also note the important fact 
that Siddartha the Buddha sprang from the warrior caste of the 
Aryan Hindus, the Kshatriyas, and that this warrior caste had 
in ancient days lost their natural supremacy through the influence 
(partly deserved, but partly factitious and false) of the Brahmin 
priesthood. Hence, notwithstanding the gentleness and humility 
of Buddha himself, he was hlcely for personal as well as for general 
reasons to be opposed to the caste system ; and similarly the 
great system of sacrificial observances, which the Brahmins had 
elaborated in no slight degree for their own exaltation, would 
have no attraction for him. He did, as a matter of fact, oppose 
both the caste system and aU sacrifices which implied the ex- 
tinction of life, even of vegetable life. Yet we should be ^vrong 
if we supposed tliat he made open war against cither of these 
points of practice, or against any part of the Brahmin religion. 
He stood, in the quietest manner, as one independent of all that 
he saw around him ; for though he was in a true sense formed by 
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the world in which ho lived (as wo all must bo), and therefore 
formed by the Brahmin religion, ho chose for himself w’hat out 
of that religion ho wo\ild accept and what ho would not accept ; 
and to others ho allowed the same liberty of choice. So tolerant 
a religion as the Buddliist religion has never appeared among 
men. But this did not mean that Buddha was indifferent in 
regard to belief. Ho was truly anxious to convert the world ; 
moreover, ho was a singularly precise thinher, where precision 
was possible. He ventured on some points on which precision 
was not possible ; nor are wo always certain of his exact relation 
to the elder doctrines. 

Wliilo the debt of Buddha to Brahminism must bo acloiow- 
ledgcd, his personal character was yet the prime force wduch 
moulded the religion of w'hich ho was the first propagator. The 
accounts of his life that have reached us arc mingled with fable, 
. as was certain to be the case in an ago and country in wliich the 
art of writing was of recent introduction, and in which the exer- 
cise of imagination was one of the highest pleasures ; but in all 
essential respects the account of him which we have received is 
quite natural and probable. Born as the son of a warlike chief, 
in the town of Kapilavatthu, in the north of India, almost within 
sight of the Himalayas, and (as seems the best opinion) shortly 
after the year 600 b.o., he lived as other men do till after attaining 
manhood ; he married a wife, and an infant son was bom to him. 
Then, from causes which are but imperfectly sketched in the tra- 
ditions, p sense of the world’s misery fell upon him. It is said 
that specific instances of misery and death were the moving 
cause of his altered temper ; but the manner rn which this is told 
is legendary, and the history of his early mental development is 
really unkno-wn to us. But when this crisis came, he fled from 
his home, resolved upon intense meditation, in order if possible 
to discover a remedy for the sorrow of which the world is full, 
the cause of which seemed to him to lie in the disposition of tho 
hearts of men. In such a conviction wo cannot but sec an effect 
of that introspective philosophy which liad been the fruit of the 
thought of the Aryan race in India ; outward remedies were 
to Buddha of quite inferior value, just as they were to Yajna- 
valkya. 

The best account of tho thoughts of Buddha at this crisis is 
to bo foimd in tho book called the ** Buddha-Karita,” by Asva- 
ghosha ; a work centuries later than Buddha and full of imagina- 
tive exaggerations, but one which may well have preserved true 
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traditions of his growth in feeling and thought. Here is what 
Buddha is reported to have said to the monarch of the Magadhas, 
who had remonstrated with him on his abandonment of his home 
(I quote from the translation by Cowell, Sacred Boohs of the 
East, vol. XLix. pp. Ill sqq.) : 

This is not to be called a strange thing, . . . that by thee of pure con- 
duct,- O lover of thy friends, this line of conduct should be adopted towards 
him who stands as one of thy friends....! will meet thee courteously 
with simple friendship ; I would not utter aught else in my reply. I, 
having experienced the fear of old age and death, fly to this path of religion 
in my desire for liberation ; leaving behind my dear kindred with tears 
in their faces, still more then those pleasures which are the causes of evil. 
I am not so afraid even of serpents nor of thunderbolts falling from heaven, 
nor of flames blown together by the wind, as I am afraid of these worldly 
objects. These transient pleasures, the robbers of our happiness and om 
wealth, and which float empty and like illusions through the world, in- 
fatuate men’s minds even when they are only hoped for, still more when 
they take up their abode in the soul. . . . Deer are Irued to their destruc- 
tion by songs, insects for the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, the 
fish greedy for the flesh swallows the iron hook, therefore worldly objects 
produce misery as their end. As for the common opinion, “ pleasures 
are enjoyments,” none of them when examined are worthy of being enjoyed; 
fine garments and the rest are only the accessories of things, they are to 
be regarded as merely the remedies for pain. Water is desired for allaying 
thirst ; food in the same way for removing hunger ; a house for keeping 
ofi the wind, the heat of the sun, and the rain ; and dress for keeping oS 
the cold and to cover one’s nakedness. So toq a bed is for removing 
drowsiness ; a carriage for remedying the fatigiie of a jotuney ; a seat 
for alleviating the pain of standing ; so bathing as a means for washing, 
health, ■ and strength. External objects therefore are- to human beings 
means for remedying pain, not in themselves sources of enjoym^t ; what 
wise man would allow that he enjoys those delights which are only used 
as remedial ? . . .1 have come here with a wish to see next the seer Arada 
who proclaims liberation ; I start this very day — happiness be to thee, 
O king ; forgive my words which may seem harsh, through their absolute 
freedom from passion. Buddha-Karita, book xi. 

The important point will be observed in the above extract 
that while Buddha did not regard it as legitimate to pursue 
pleasure, he did regard it as legitimate to assuage pain. 

It is true tbat it may be held that the above passage is no 
proper evidence as to what the great teacher’s final view was, 
since Asvaghosha attributes to him these sentiments at a period 
when he had not received that enlightenment which caused him 
to take to himself the title of Buddha. But there is no reason 
to think that he ever changed- the sentiments expressed above. 
“ B/ight conduct ” was in his completed system of ethics one 
branch of the “ noble eightfold path ” for men ; and there is 
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absolutely nothing recorded of him which should lead us to doubt 
that the alleviation of suffering by any innocent means, was 
included by him in his conception of ** right conduct,” or ** right 
action,” during the whole period of his preaching. In fact, the 
time of his conversation with the Icing of the Magadhas, from which 
I have just been quoting, was the time in all his life when he was 
most likely to have disparaged the alleviation of suffering* as a 
motive ; for the Brahmin religion, to which lie was then attached, 
regarded voluntary suffering as of great value. If then Buddha 
would at this period have had men devote themselves to the 
alleviation of suffering, much more would he have given this 
counsel afterwards, when he had received enlightenment. ‘(On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that the authenticity of the 
speech just recorded is made somewhat less probable by the very 
fact that it so much coincides with what we know to have been 
the later, as distinguished from the earlier, conviction of Buddha.) 

But Siddartha (let mo recur once more here to his personal 
name) had not yet received enlightenment, had not yet become 
Buddha,” at the time of his conversation with the king of the 
Magadhas. He was obedient to the highest religion which he 
knew, the religion of the Brahmins ; for though ho was not of 
the Brahmin caste, he was permitted to practise that asceticism 
which the Brahmins regarded as the highest religion, and by so 
doing rendered himself the equal of the Brahmins in their own 
estimation. 

For* a period of six years after leaving the king of the Maga- 
dhas, Siddartha practised pure asceticism after the manner of the 
Yogis, abstaining from all outward action, and joining himself 
to five other devotees who were animated by the same purpose 
as himself ; the purpose, namely, of finding the remedy for the 
world’s huge burden of sorrow. It must bo remembered that 
the universal belief in India then was (as in the main it is still) 
that the burden of man’s sorrows had to be borne during many 
successive lives, until that crowning moment was reached, when 
each individual life should become identified with the Absolute 
Existence, with the divine Brahma. Thus Siddartha and Ms 
companions were endeavouring to escape not only from sorrow 
in the present life; but from the burden inherent in all future 
lives ; and the means prescribed for them by the Brahmin religion 
were concentration of mind and voluntary self-inflicted pain, 
chiefly it would seem in the form of semi-starvation. But at 
last, after six years, Siddartha gave up the effort which he felt 
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traditions of his growth in feeling and thought. Here is what 
Buddha is reported to have said to the monarch of the Magadhas, 
who had remonstrated with him on his abandonment of his home 
(I quote from the translation by Cowell, Sacred Books of the 
Bast, vol. XLix. pp. Ill sqq.) : 

This is not to be called a strange thing, . . . that by thee of pure con- 
duct,- O lover of thy friends, this hne of conduct should be adopted towards 

him who stands as one of thy friends I will meet thee comteously 

with simple friendship ; I would not utter aught else in my reply. I, 
having experienced the fear of old age and death, fly to this path of religion 
in my desire for liberation ; leaving behind my dear Idndred with tears 
in their faces, stm more then those pleasures which are the causes of evil. 

I am not so afraid even of serpents nor of thunderbolts falling from heaven, 
nor of flames blown together by the wind, as I am afraid of these worldly 
objects. These transient pleasures, the robbers of our happiness and our 
wealth, and which float empty and like illusions through the world, in- 
fatuate men’s minds even when they are only hoped for, stUl more when 
they take up their abode in the soul.. . .Deer are Itu’ed to their destruc- . 
tion by songs, insects for the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, the 
fish greedy for the flesh swallows the iron hook, therefore worldly objects 
produce misery as their end. As for the common opinion, “ pleasures 
are enjoyments,” none of them when examined are worthy of being enjoyed; 
fine garments and the rest are only the accessories of things, they are to 
be regarded as merely the remedies for pain. Water is desired for allaying 
thirst ; food in the same way for removing hunger ; a house for keeping 
oS the wind, the heat of the svm, and the rain ; and dress for keeping off 
the cold and to cover one’s nakedness. So too a bed is for removing 
drowsiness ; a carriage for remedjdng the fatigue of a journey ; a seat 
for alleviating the pain of standing ; so bathing as a means for washing, 
health, and strength. External objects therefore are to human beings 
means for remedying pain, not in themselves sources of enjoymdht ; what 
wise man would allow that he enjoys those delights which are only used 
as remedial ? . . ,I have come here with a wish to see next the seer Arada 
who proclaims liberation ; I start this very day — ^happiness be to thee, 
O king ; forgive my words which may seem harsh, through their absolute 
freedom from passion. Buddha-Karita, book xi. 

The important point will be observed in the above extract 
that while Buddha did not regard it as legitimate to pursue 
pleasure, he did regard it as legitimate to assuage pain. 

It is true that it may be held that the above passage is no 
proper evidence as to what the great teacher’s fins.l view was, 
since Asvaghosha attributes to him these sentiments at a period 
when he had not received that enlightenment which caused him 
to take to himseK the title of Buddha. But there is no reason 
to think that he ever changed the sentiments expressed above. 

“ Right conduct ” was in his completed system of ethics one 
branch of the “ noble eightfold path ” for men ; and there is 
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absolutely nothing recorded of him ■which should lead us to doubt 
that the alleviation of suffenng by any innocent means was 
included by him in his conception of “ right conduct,” or ** right 
action,” dunng the nhole penod of his preaching In fact, the 
time of his conversation with the kmg of the Magadhas, from which 
I have just been quoting, was the time in all his life when he was 
most likely to have disparaged the alleviation of suffenng as a 
motive , for the Brahmin rehgion, to which he was then attached, 
regarded voluntary suffenng as of great value If then Buddha 
would at this penod have had men devote themselves to the 
alleviation of suffenng, much more would he have given this 
counsel afterwards, when he had received enhghtenment (On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that the authenticity of the 
speech just recorded is made somewhat less probable by the very 
fact that it so much comcides with what we know to have been 
the later, as distinguished from the earlier, conviction of Buddha ) 

But Siddartha (let mo recur once more here to his personal 
name) had not yet received enhghtenment, had not yet become 
•** Buddha,” at the time of his conversation "with the king of the 
Magadhas He was obedient to the highest rehgion which he 
knew, the rehgion of the Brahmins , for though ho was not of 
the Brahmm caste, he was permitted to practise that asceticism 
which the Brahmins regarded as the highest religion, and by so 
doing rendered himself the equal of the Brahmins m their o'wn 
estimation 

For* a penod of six years after leanng the kmg of the Maga 
dhas, Siddartha practised pure asceticism after the manner of the 
Yogis, abstaining from aU outward action, and joining himseU 
to five other devotees who were ammated by the same purpose 
as himself , the purpose, namely, of finding the remedy for the 
world's huge burden of sorrow It must be remembered that 
the umversal belief in India then was (as m the mam it is stiff) 
that the burden of man’s sorrows liad to be borne dunng many 
successive lives, until that crovvning moment was reached, when 
each mdividual hfe should become identified with the Absolute 
Existence, with the divine BrahmS. Thus Siddartha and his 
compamons were endeavouring to escape not only from sorrow 
m the present hfe, but from the burden inherent in all future 
lives , and the means prescnbed for them by the Brahmin religion 
were concentration of mind and voluntary self inflicted pain, 
chiefly lb would seem in the form of semi starvation But at 
last, after six years, Siddartha gave up the effort which be felt 
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to be useless. He was in no way bettered by his self-inflicted 
sufferings ; nor was the burden of the world’s sorrow made 
lighter by. them. He wandered away from his five companions, 
and at last, in a place called Bodhi-Gaya, he came to a great 
fig-tree and sat under it. Sitting there, he became enlightened ; he 
saw in a moment what he deemed to be supreme truth, namely, 
that’ the way of escaping sorrow was not to subject oneself 
to voluntary sorrow, but to restrain the instincts of pleasure- 
seeking desire. This was the great moment of the liberation 
of Siddartha’s innermost being ; now he was truly Buddha ; 
now he was awakened to the reality ; and the liberation was 
not merely of himself, but from himself. With instantaneous 
prophetic glance he looked forward to that time when he should 
enter into a state in which his own self should no longer exist ; 
the state called by him Nirvana. That is the mystical consum- 
mation of Buddhism ; a consummation which, when we look 
upon it with the eye of the ordinary understanding, appears 
cold, barren, meagre, the commonplace conviction of men who 
are whoUy devoid of religious faith ; but which to Buddha himc 
self was a great mysterious conception, deliverance' and salvation. 

Let me leave the conception of Nirvana in its mysteriousness, 
not seekiug at present to determine what measure of truth it 
may contain (for indeed the absolute truth is beyond all power 
of man to conceive), but acknowledging, as I think we must 
acknowledge, that Buddha himself fell short on one side of 
truth, fell short of the recognition of creative pcArer as 
not only the prime source of this phenomenal world, but also 
a power whose alliance we ourselves must seek, and to partake 
in which is our highest happiness. “ To be blown out,” as a 
candle, is, it appears, the meaning of Nirvana ; and to accept 
this as our ideal is not in the long run salutary for us. But the 
full mind of Buddha is not easily apprehensible ; it will be best 
to begin by noting the positive side of his teaching as to this fife. 
Here, in the treatise called the “ Tevigga Sutta,” is a declaration, 
truly magnificent, of what every sincere Buddhist ought to feel ; 
and it is what we must conclude that Buddha himself actually 
did feel, for it is a declaration that lies in the heart and essence 
of Buddha’s creed : 

He lets his mind pervade one quarter of the world with thoughts of 
love, and so the second, and so the third, and so the fourth. And thus 
the whole wide world, above, below, aroxmd, and everywhere, does he 
continue to pervade with heart of Love, far-reaching, grown great, and 
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)nd measure Ju^t Vnsotthn m n might) tnimpetcr mokes him-seU 
"d — ond that without diflleult)— m nil tho four directions, even so 
11 things that ha\o shnpo or life, there Is not ono that ho passes bj or 
es aside, but regards them nil with mind set free, nnd deep felt love 
il) this, \iiscttha, IS tho unj to a state of union uith Brahma And 
eta his mind pcr\ndo one quarter of tho world xrith thoughts of pit), 
:path\, nnd equanimit), and so tho second nnd so (ho third nnd so 
fourth And thiw tho whole wide world, nbo^o bclowr, nround nnd 
A’whcre, docs lio contmuo to pen ado with henrt of pitj, sympathy, 
cqunnunit), fnrrenchmg groirn great, end bejond measure Sacred 
Is of 0 e Fast, \o\ p 201 

That IS a passage whicli bnngs into clear light tho advance 
ich Buddha made on tho Brnhmm religion that had preceded 
1 It cannot bo said that citlier the Upanishads, or tho Laws 
Slami, or tho Bhaga\ ad gitA, place lo\ o in its true, high, nnd 
lortant position as rcgulatno of tho nets of man , tbej^ treat 
tho duties m\ oU cd in tho particular relations of life, and tho 
icral sense of duty and scif-dcnml is expressed m them very 
ongly , but love, w Inch alone gives full meaning both to duty 
i to self denial, js not in them fully and adequately appro 
ided By Buddha, and by him first, it was fully and nde 
atcly apprehended No ono will dispute this who considers 
} full sum of tho teaching which has descended from him , at 
) same time it is impossible to keep tho touch of self regarding 
ling out of tho efforts of any great soul Wo find it in such 
expression as this, attnbuted to Buddha in tho Sutta Nip&ta 

t 2, 16) 

■» 

Woo upon life in tliin world , death m bnttlo is bettor for mo than 
t I fihould 111 6 defeated 7&i<f vol X part Up 71 

Nor 18 it to be denied that tho “ liberation ’* which Buddha 
ight was in a certain degree a personal deliverance , but it 
ist not be thought of ns narrowly personal Tho tradition is 
id it may be a true tradition), that after ho had received that 
iightcnment which I have )ust been desenbing, tho temptation 
mo upon him to accept deliverance ns a mere persona] gam 

• himself alone, and to seek death at once, as secunng him an 
mediate entrance into tho final blessed state This would 
leed have been a narrowly personal interpretation of tho 
iiveranco which ho sought , but tho temptation was rejected 

• him Buddha is said himself to have given tho account of 
IS temptation, shortly before his death, to his disciplo Ananda 
!e IVic Boot of the Great Decease, ra 43, 44, m tho eleventh 
lumo of tho Sacred Bools of the East) Wo may well behove 
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to be useless. He was in no way bettered by bis self-inflicted 
sufferings ; nor was the burden of the world’s sorrow made 
lighter by. them. He wandered away from his five companions, 
and at last, in a place called Bodhi-Gaya, he came to a great 
fig-tree and sat imder it. Sitting there,' he became enlightened ; he 
saw in a moment what he deemed to be supreme truth, namely, 
that' the way of escaping sorrow was not to subject oneself 
to voluntary sorrow, but to restrain the instincts of pleasure- 
seeking desire. This was the great moment of the liberation 
of Siddartha’s innermost being ; now he was truly Buddha ; 
now he was awakened to the reality ; and the hberation was 
not merely of himself, but from himself. With instantaneous 
prophetic glance he looked forward to that time when he should 
enter into a state in which his own self should no longer exist ; 
the state called by him Nirvana. That is the mystical consum- 
mation of Buddhism ; a consummation which, when we look 
upon it with the eye of the ordinary understanding, appears 
cold, barren, meagre, the commonplace conviction of men who 
are whoUy devoid of rehgious faith ; but which to Buddha himc 
self was a great mysterious conception, deliverance and salvation. 

Let me leave the conception of Nirvana in its mysteriousness, 
not seeking at present to determine what measure of truth it 
may contain (for indeed the absolute truth is beyond aU power 
of man to conceive), but acknowledging, as I think we must 
acknowledge, that Buddha himself fell short on one side of 
truth, fell short of the recognition of creative pcfwer as 
not only the prime source of this phenomenal world, but also 
a power whose alliance we ourselves must seek, and to partake 
in which is our highest happiness. “ To be blown out,” as a 
candle, is, it appears, the meaning of Nirvana ; and to accept 
this as our ideal is not in the long run salutary for us. But the 
full mind of Buddha is not easily apprehensible ; it will be best 
to begin by noting the positive side of his teaching as to this life. 
Here, in the treatise called the “ Tevigga Sutta,” is a declaration, 
truly magnificent, of what every sincere Buddhist ought to feel ; 
and it is what we must conclude that Buddha himself actually 
did feel, for it is a declaration that Hes in the heart and essence 
of Buddha’s creed : 

Ho lets his mind pervade one quarter of the world with thoughts of 
love, and so the second, and so the third, and so the fourth. And thus 
the yholo wide world, above, below, around, and everywhere, does he 
continue to pervade ivith heart of Love, far-reacliing, grown great, and 
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be>ond moAsure Jast, Vnsotthn, ns n mighty trumpeter makes himself 
heard — nnd that without difllcultj — in oil the four directions, c\en so 
of nil things thot 1ia\o slmpo or life, thcro is not ono that ho posses by or 
Ionics nside, but regards them oil i\ith mind sot free, nnd deep felt lovo 
Vcnlj this, Vnsotthn, is the wny to n stoto of union with Bmhmn And 
ho lets lus mind penndo one quarter of tho world with thoughts of pity» 
nnnpnlhv, nnd equanimity, nnd so tho second, nnd so tho third, nnd so 
tho fourth And thus tho whole wido world, oIkuo, below, nrotind, nnd 
c\ cry where, docs ho contmuo to pcnmlo with heart of pity, syTupathy, 
ond equanimity , far reaching groim great, nnd bey ond measure Sacrtd 
Bools oj Be Last, \ol ■vr p 201 

Tiiat 23 a passage which bnngs into clear liglit tho adtanco 
which Bnddha made on tho Brahmm rchgion that had preceded 
him It cannot bo said tlmt either tlio Upanishads, or tho Laws 
of Manu, or tho Bhagavad gitA, place lovo in its true, high, and 
important position as regulath o of tho acts of man , thc> treat 
of tho duties in\ olved in tho particular relations of life, nnd tho 
general sense of duty nnd sclf-dciual is expressed in them vciy 
strongly , but lovo, which alono gives full meaning both to duty 
nnd to self denial, is not m them fully and adequately appro- 
bended By Buddha, nnd by him first, it vias fully nnd ade- 
quately apprehended No one will dispute this who considers 
tho full sum of tho teaching which has descended from him , at 
the same time it is impossible to keep tho touch of self regarding 
feeling out of tho efforts of any great soul Wo find it m such 
an expression as this, attributed to Buddha in tho Sutta Nip&ta 
(ni 2, 10) 

tVoo upon Iifo m this world , death in battle is bettor for mo than 
that I should Ino defeated Ibid vol X part Jl p 71 

Nor 18 it to bo denied that tho “ liberation ” which Buddha 
sought was in a certain degree a personal deliverance , but it 
must not bo thought of as narrowly personal The tradition is 
(and it may be a true tradition), that after ho had received that 
enlightenment which I have just been desenbing, tho temptation 
came upon him to accept deliverance as a mere personal gam 
for himself alone, and to seek death at onco, as secunng him an 
immediate entrance into tho final blessed state This would 
indeed have been a narrowly personal interpretation of the 
deliverance which ho sought , but tho temptation was rejected 
by him Buddha is said lumself to have given tho account of 
t^s temptation, shortly before bis death, to hia disciplo Anonda 
(see The Booh of the Great Decease, m 43, 44, in tho eleventh 
volume of tho Sacred Boohs of the East) We may well behove 
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' that temptations came upon him shortly after the great crisis 
in his life ; a new position must always be open to new dangers. 
Temptations to follow after power and pleasures are also said 
to have assailed him^ ; and it must be understood that in all 
cases a personal tempter, Mara, is introduced as pressing the 
temptation. It is impossible to thiak of the works from which 
I am quoting as historical in all their details ; but the general 
current of the narrative (especially in the Book of the Great 
Decease) is not improbable ; and that some trustworthy par- 
ticulars of the hfe of Buddha would be preserved by tradition 
we may naturally beheve. The tree under which he was sitting 
when he received his enlightenment became famous in after 
time ; and though it is impossible to think that it still exists, 
an ancient tree is to be seen in the traditional locality^. 

We must of course distinguish between Buddha’s personal 
acceptance of his doctrine and his resolve to preach it to others ; 
the resolve marked a far more decisive severance from his previous 
life as an ascetic than the mere acceptance of the new doctrine 
had done. As an ascetic on the lines of the Brahmin religion, 
he did not preach at all ; his aim was by solitary exercises to 
attain absorption into the Deity. His new doctrine, taking love 
as its animating principle in a degree far exceeding what had ap- 
peared in his previous efforts, was naturally accompanied by the 
resolution to make others participant in his own enlightenment. 

The first converts of Buddha were the five ascetics whose 
company he had left when he had become dissatisfied twith the 
doctrine and practice of Brahminism. It is related {Malidvagga, 
I. 67)^ that when he approached them in the lofty ardour of a 
newly inspired seer, they determined to treat him with silent 
contempt as a recreant ; but overcome by his personal dignity, 
were unable to maintain their determination, and inquired what 
his new design might be. Let me quote part of his answer to 
them ; and it will perhaps be most intelligible if I quote it in 
Oldenberg’s translation, given in the valuable and learned work 
just mentioned : 

Then the Exalted One spake to the five ascetics, saying “There are 
two extremes, O monks, from which he who leads a religious life must 
abstain. What are those two extremes ? One is a life of pleasure, 
devoted to desire and enjo3anent : that is base, ignoble, rmspiritual, 

^ See tlie Buddha~Karita of Aavaghosha, book xm, in the 49tb volume of Sacred 
Boohs of the East. 

® See Cunningham, Archa:oIogical Reports, vol. i. p. 6, quoted by Oldenborg on 
p. lOS of his Buddha. 

’ See Saered Boohs of the East, vol. xm. p. 92. 
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tinwortb), \mr**Al Tli'' otlior ia ft lift* of mortificntion , it gloomy, 
tmwottin, imrcftl Tho Perfect One, O monk?* ii rcmo\«! from both 
tho<o extremes nntl Iim if»«co\cn*<l llm vslucli Iic^ !>etwi'cn them, 
the micWle trn\ vlueh enlightens (he e>es, enlightens tho mind, which 
lends to rest, to knowJrslge, to rnhgJifenment, to Ninunn. Anti Mhat, 
O monks IS (ho mulcHe wiw , which (ho Perfect One Itxvs disco\t re<l, which 
cnhghtens the e>*e nnd enlightens the spirit, which lends to rest, to know 
ledge, to enlightenment, to Ninnna? It is this Mcnxl, eightfohl path, 
fts it IS cnllcsl , High! I’nith, Right KesoKe, Right Speeeh, Right Action, 
Right ]«i\ing. Right Pffort, Right Thought, Right SeJfconcentmtion 
This O monks, is tho middle wn^, which tho Perfect One has discos cred, 
which enlightens the r>-e and enlightens the spint, which leiwls to rent, 
to knowledge, to enlightenment, to NnwAniu 

“Tilts, O monks, fs the sacred truth of snffenng, Ihrth fs BufTenng, 
old ftge is sttfTrntig, stcknes-s ts siilTenng, death is ng, to be united 

with the unlovnl w swffenng, to bo separole<l from the Io\e<l is suflcnng, 
not to obtmn svhnt one desire* is sufTenng, in short the fivefold chnpng 
(to the earthlv ) is suffenng 

“Tilts, O monks, w tho ancred tnilh of the onpn of suflenng , it is 
tho thirst (for being), which leails from birth to birth, together vWth iiist 
ond desire, wliicti finds gratification liem nnil tlicn* tlio thirst for pirn 
ffures, the tbiwt for being, the thirst for power 

* Tins, O monks, is the saeresl truth of the extinction of sufTering , 
thosixtinction of this thiwi b> tho complete annihilation of dc^tro, lotting 
It go, expelling it, sepamtmg one^ilf from it, pvnng it no room 

‘ T)iis, O monks, is the saerwl truth of tho path wiiich leads to tho 
extinction of sufTi.nng , it is this sacrwl, eightfold path, to wit , Right 
Fmth, Right Resolve, Right Speech Right Action, Right Living, Right 
Lflort, Right Thought, Right Selfconcentmtion " Oldcnbcrg « Buddha 
(translated bj \\ illmm IIooj , ^f A , pp 127-8) 

In the •above passage the ButldJust conceptions of life nnd 
dut}. arc brought before us in a manner peculiarly clear nnd 
siwfod fo cntica] examination l^tnhna ih mcntione<}, hut mo 
are not lied domi to the mere question whether Niirfina is or 
js not a wortlij end of luimnn endenvour, we nro presented 
with a problem of everyday life, vvhctlier wo ought to follow 
our desires or to reject them The contention of Buddha, 
broadly speaking, is that wc ought to reject them and not to 
follow them Wo must not interpret this saying so rigidly as 
to think that Buddha would have dissuaded from tho uso 
of active means to relieve pam, but clearly ho discouraged 
the positive search after things pleasurable Was ho ngbt 
or not ? 

T/jt us consider how far wo ourselves should go m affirming 
the pursuit of pleasure, or tho following of strong desire, to bo 
WTong Wc should affirm it to be wTong — 

(1) If the pursuit was injunous to vital energy 
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(2) If it tended to the injury of affectionate intercourse with 
others. 

(3) If it occupied time which ought to he occupied with the 
discharge of plain duties. 

In aU these cases we should agree with Buddha that the 
search after things pleasurable is wrong. But it need scarcely he 
said that admissions of so hmited a character would have been 
very far from satisfying the great Indian thinker ; and indeed 
the point of view which he initially took was one from which 
desire and pleasure appeared things much more radically harm- 
ful than we in our ordinary thinkings are accustomed to esteem 
them. Let us try and approximate, as far as we can, to his 
initial starting point. Perhaps the following stanza, attributed 
to him in the Mahd-Sudassana Sutta (vol. xi. p. 289 of the Sacred 
Boohs of the East) will give an idea of his primary feeling : 

How transient are all component things ! 

Growth is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again ; 

And then is best, when they have sunk to rest ! 

“ Component things,” in this stanza, mean especially and 
primarily hving organisms ; and it is an obvious fact that all 
hving organisms on earth, as they originate in birth, so after a 
time decay in death. To Buddha, the fact that they decayed 
appeared a token and evidence of error in their origination. 
Moreover, as Buddha fuUy accepted the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, previously taught in the Brahmin rthgion, the 
error which led to the birth of any creature was regarded by him 
as an error inherited from some previous existence. A human 
being who led a perfect Hfe would never be born again into 
terrestrial life ; a human being who led a sinful life would by the 
fact of liis wrong propensities be led into renewed hfe of an 
earthly kind ; he would be born again. All terrestrial hfe was 
looked upon by Buddha as a failure ; that seemed to him quite 
obvious ; the fleeting pleasures which men valued were of no 
account ; the flnal outcome of it was always decay, decay, decay, 
over and over and over again. That we should get out of it, 
be dehvered from it, flnaUy and absolutely, was in his view the 
right aim of man. The “ error ” in which it originated he caUed 
simply “ ignorance ” ; the man who had died imphcated in 
passions knew not what he did and pressed forward towards a 
renewed birth, a renewed hfe with aU its pains and its ultimate 
ending in decay and death. The grievous imsighthness of the 
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■nhole scquonco, tho perpetual trial and perpetual failure, ap 
pcared to Buddha to demand from all wise men tho single minded 
rcsoho to e‘?capo from it But into what sphere should man 
escape ? What u as tho good that ho should seek ? 

Tho answer to this question, in Buddha’s mind, la^ in tho 
word Nimlna Without trying to elucidate tho entire meaning 
of that word, it will make Buddha’s course of thought more 
mtclhgiblo if I quote hero a chapter (tho l/ith) from tho Dhamma- 
pada , not that it is ncccssanij Buddha’s ow n composition, but 
It c’s:pressc3 his sentiment 

Let U3 li\o happily then, not hating those who hato us t among 
men who hato us let us dwell free from hatred 1 

Let us h\ 0 liappilj then, free from ailments among tho ailmg 1 
among men who aro ailing let us dwell free from ailments 1 

Let us li\o linppilj then free from greed among tho greedy 1 among 
men who aro greedy let us dwell freo from greed 1 

Let us dw cll liappily then, though wo call notlung our own I Wo 
shall bo like tho bnght gods, feeding on happiness 1 

Victory breeds hatred, for tho conquered is imhappy Ho who has 
given up both ^ictorj and defeat, ho, tho contented, is happy 

There is no firo hko passion , there is no losing throw hko hatred , 
there IS no phin hko tlus body , there is no happiness liigher than rest 
Hunger is tho worst of diseases, tho body tlio greatest of pains , if 
one know this trulj, that is Kirvuna, tho highest happiness 

Health is tho greatest of gifts, contentedness tho best riches , trust 
IS tho best of rolatjonships, Nirvana tho highest happiness 

He who has tasted tho sweetness of solitude and tranqmlhty is 
freo from feiy ond free from sm, wlulo ho tastes tho sweetness of dnnlong 
in tho law 

The sight of tho elect is good to hvo with them is olwaje happiness , 
If a man docs not boo fools he will bo truly happy 

Ho who walks in tho company of fools suffers a long way , company 
with fools as with an enemy, is alwaj s painful , company with the wise 
18 pleasure, hko meeting wnth kinsfolk- 

Thereforo one ought to follow tho wise the intelligent, the learned, 
the much enduring tho dutiful, tho elect , ono ought to follow a good ond 
wise man as tho moon follows tho path of tho stars Sacred Books oj the 
Eaett vol x 

No ofie can deny that the above verses contain deep truth 
The evils of conflict and liatred, tho happiness of wise converse, 
of a tranquil mind, and of adherence to law, are set forth with 
a conviction that Tie ourselves may share Jloreoter, in such 
an expression as “ Tho sight of the elect is good, to live with 
them IS always happiness ” a positive element of nghtful liappi 
ness 18 affirmed, from which we may fairly infer that something of 
the same kind is supposed present in Nirv&na itself 
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I am not indeed saying that every expression in the above 
extract is perfect. We may demur to the phrase, “ the body is 
the greatest of pains,” not on the ground of the transient plea- 
sures which our body is capable of experiencing, but because 
both the pleasures and pains of the body are to a noble, spirit 
capable of suggesting noble spiritual thoughts, not indiscrimin- 
ately or as a matter of course, but when accepted with due 
regard to aU the consequences of action. 

One cannot help, in considering such passages as those which 
I have just quoted, being divided between admiration of the 
self-denial and deep affection which they inculcate, and regret 
that an undervaluing of outward action is imphed in them ; 
that the positive moulding of the world into new external forms 
is discouraged rather than encouraged. The Buddhist is taught 
to exert himself in his inward thoughts and feelings, but he is 
led to refrain from adventurous action in the external world ; 
his task is rather to withdraw himself from, than to govern, 
material things. A teaching which on one side reaches a rare 
perfection is on another side cramped and repressed ; • thip is, 
I think, a fair judgment of the doctrine of Buddha. In saying 
so, I am practically denying his right to be considered the supreme 
teacher of manldnd ; but one of the highest teachers he must 
always be considered. Many of his maxims have an eternal 
freshness and profimdity, and can never be forgotten. Let me 
quote again from the Dhammapada, the treatise which perhaps 
of all others most represents his deepest mind : ^ 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
the ox that draws the carriage. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man spealcs or acts 
with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never 
leaves him. 

“ He abused mo, he heat mo, ho defeated mo, he robbed mo ” — in those 
who harbour such thoughts- hatred will never cense. 

“He abused mo, ho heat me, ho defeatod mo, he robbed mo” — in 
those who do not harbour such thoughts hatred will cease. 

lor Imtrcd does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases by 
the absence* of hatred, this is an" old rule. 

lie who lives looldng for pleasures only, his senses uncontrolled, 
immoderate in liis food, idle, and weak, Mura (the tempter) will certainly 
overthrow him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 

* I O'ly iiiKin Oldcnljerg p. 293). ” Love” is perhaps too ardent a word; 

elacncf of hatred ” i.s intended. 
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He who witliout looking for pleasures, hts senses well controlled, 
moderoto m lua food, faithful and strong, him Jftira will certainly not 
overthrow, any more than tho wind throws down tv roclcy mountain 
Tho evildoer mourns m tins viorld, and ho mourns in tho noxt, ho 
mourns in both Ho mourns and suffers when ho goes tho ovil of lua own 
work 

Tho virtuous man delights m this world, and ho delights m tho 
next, ho delights m both Ho delights and rejoices, when ho sees tho 
punty of his own work. 

Tho thoughtless man, oven if ho can rccito a largo portion (of tho 
Jaw), but IS not a doer of it, has no share m tho priesthood, but is hko a 
cowherd counting tho emrs of others 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy to an enemy, a 
wrongly directed mind wull do us greater mischief 

D^th subdues a man who is gathering flowers, and whoso mind is 
distroctcd, before ho is satiated In bis pleasures 

As tlio bee collects nectar and departs without injuring tho flower, 
or its colour or scent, so let a sago dwell in his village 

Not tho peraersitics of others not their sms of commission or omis 
Bion, but his own misdeeds and negligences should a sago take notico of 
If a fool bo associated with a wise man even all lus hfo, ho will 
perceive tho truth as littlo na a spoon perceives tho taste of soup 

If an intelligent man be associated for ono minuto onlj with a wise 
man, ho will soon perceive tho truth, as tho tongue pcrceivas the tosto of 
soup 

Well makers lead tho vrotor (wherever they like) , flotchers bond tho 
arrow , carpenters bend a log of wood , wise people fashion themselves 
If a mon for o hundred jears worship Agni (firo) m tho forest, and if 
he but for ono moment pay homage to a man whoso soul is grounded (in 
true knowledge), better is that homage than sacnfico for a hundred years 
Let no one tlimk lightly of evil, sa 3 ung m his heart, It will not como 
nigh unto mo Even by tho falling of waterdrops a waterpot is flJlod , 
tho fool bccoraea full of evil, even if ho gather it little by httlo 

Let no ono think lightly of good, saying in his heart, It will not como 
mgh imto me Even by tho falling of waterdrops a waterpot is flllod , 
tho wise man becomes full of good, even if ho gather it httlo by httle 
Is tliore m this world any man «o restrained by humility that ho 
does not mind reproof, as a welltramed horse tho whip 7 lake a well 
tramed horse when touched by tlio whip, bo yo active and lively 

Let no man forgot his own duty for tho sake of another s however 
great , let a man, after he has discerned his own duty, bo always attentive 
to his duty Sacred Books of the East, vol x 

For ever will mankind be the better for reading such maxims 
as these I have quoted them from various parts of the Dham- 
mapada , and I can hardly conceive that they did not como 
from Siddartha tho Buddha himself , but external evidence is 
wanting, and we do not exactly know At all events, he was 
tho first author of tho spirit which breathes in them Had he 
lived in an age of more active progre‘*3, it is possible that he 
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would not have reached so deeply into the things of the spirit. 
Yet it is impossible not to regret that he had not that experience 
of the power of God which so much abounds in the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets ; it would have made him feel that that 
tangle of human desire and passion in which we live was capable 
of being disentangled and made straight, capable of being pre- 
sented as in itself worthy of honour, and worthier as time goes 
on ; and hence it would have made his energies more active in 
external things. He was not, as he has sometimes been called, 
an atheist ; but the Gods were not to him, any more than they 
had been to the Brahmin sages, a source of strength and authors 
of help ; their highest office was to be patterns of purity. 

Let me resume the account of his hfe, which I have inter- 
rupted in order to give some account of his teachings. There 
was in it much activity, but few sahent circumstances. He 
made disciples abundantly ; among them his own son Rahula, 
who had been an infant when he left his home. He instituted 
an Order of monks ; the declaration of every convert was, “ I 
take refuge in the Buddha, in the doctrine, in the Brotherhood ” ; 
and Buddha himself is said to have accepted all behevers with 
the words^, “Come hither, 0 monk; well preached is the doc- 
trine, walk in purity, to make an end of aU suffering.” He 
instituted, at the request of his foster-mother, an Order of nuns ; 
though it is said that this was half unwillingly ; and his sense 
of the dangerous influence of women upon men contended 
strongly with his universal philanthropy. It was involved in 
his whole train of thought that he should regard celibacy as a 
higher state than marriage ; yet marriage was not whoUy un- 
recognised by him. In the Sutta-Nipata, among a number of 
states which are severally described as “ the highest blessing,” 
we read the following : 

Waiting on mother and father, protecting child and wife, and a 
quiet calling, this is the highest blessing. Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. X. 
part ii. p. 44. 

Besides the monks and nuns, there were lay adherents of • 
Buddha and his doctrine, among whom were counted longs 
and nobles ; and it was a matter of course that adherents of this 
sort were of great importance in sustaining the whole organi- 
sation of the Buddhist community. 

Though self-denial is the kejmote of Buddhist doctrine, and 
self-denial is compulsory with the poor, it would hardly be true 

^ Oldenberg’s Buddha, p. 151. 
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Nirvana, in -whicli our personal being shall be extinguished. 
We picture him as sometimes, though not at first, accompanied 
by women as well as by men ; as receiving gifts from women 
as well as from men. A great person he was felt to be all through, 
great and peaceful in soul ; kings treated him as one to whom 
they must look up ; Bimbisara, the ruler of Magadha, and 
Pasenadi, the ruler of Kosala, are mentioned especially as minis- 
tering to the wants of the Buddhist community.. The Brahmins 
can hardly have approved of his teaching ; yet he never quarrelled 
with them. Only once do we hear of an enemy of his, his cousin 
Devadatta, who tried to supplant him, and who is said to have 
come to an evil end ; in whatever degree this may be true, the 
attempt of course failed. In all the written accounts of Buddha 
that have been handed down to posterity, we have to remember 
that oral tradition lies at the base of them ; that oral tradition 
was for several centuries the sole means by which any knowledge 
of Buddlia was preserved ; and hence a poetic colouring surrounds 
all that we read of him, and the substratum of truth has received 
many imaginative additions. Moreover the reverential phraseo- 
logy which always (as was to be anticipated) surrounded any 
mention of his name was a hindrance to the full acknowledg- 
ment of those roughnesses in his ordinary career from which he 
could not have been entirely free. That he had to exercise 
discipline, directly or mediately, in the many monastic estab- 
lishments which had been founded through his influence, we know; 
and it is clear that nuns as well as monks came under <his super- 
intendence in this respect, though of course with nothing like 
the same f^equenc3^ The discipline was mild ; the severest 
ordinary' penalty was the refusal to speak to an erring brother 
or sister ; (and this penalty, we read, Buddha even on his death- 
bed imposed on the monlc Khama) ; in the last resort, the 
offender was expelled from the Order. 

In all that he did, the pcmonal charm of Buddlia was clearly 
great, and was one chief cause of his success ; and as illustrative 
of the gentle nature of his reproofs the follo^ving anecdote may 
be given herc^ ; 

Thus- is related to us the conversation of Buddlia with Sona, a young 
man ulin had imposed on himself an excess of ascetic observances, and 
now, when he becomes aware of the fruitlessncss of his practice, is on tho 
jHiint of turniiiK to the oppo-^ite extreme, and reverting to a life of enjoy- 
ment, Buthlha says to this di«ciple : “How is it, Sona, were you able 

* I quote U fnim OM'-nlK'tqV Harlilhn, p. 181) ; the source is Mnlulvagqa, v. 1-15. 
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to pln> tlie lute before >ou left homot** “ Ym, Rtro” "Wlmt do you 
think then, Bonn, if the RlnnpR of J our Into aro too tlRhtly iitrung, will 
tho luto gi\‘« out tho proper tone and Iw fit to pla^ ?** “It irill not,«iro ” 
‘ And wlint do >ou think, Bonn, if tho Btnngn of jour luto bo strung too 
slack, uiU tho luto then gi\o out tho projMjr toiio and bo fit to piny?* 
** It wll not, sire *’ “ But liow, Soiia, if the strings of j our luto bo not strung 
too tight or too slack, if they ha\o tho proper degree of tension, will tho 
Into then gi\o out tho proper sound and bo fit to pinj ? ' ‘'Yes, sire” 
•‘In tho samo waj , Sona, cnergj too much strained tends to excessuo zeal, 
and cnergj too much relaxed lends to njMithj Tlicrcforo, Bonn, cultivate 
m j ourself the mean of energj, and press on to tho mean in your mental 
powers, and ploco this l>oforo j ou as j our aim ' 

I come to tlio Inst sceno of his life We pcrcone, nraid all 
the cwnous formality of tho narmtne (which may be rend m the 
elctcnth \olumo of the Sacred Bools oj ihc Easl)y that he was 
greatly^ bolo^cd by those among whom he had mo\cd and 
preached Shortly before this, ho had accepted the imitation 
of a courtesan, Ambapfili by name, who had askctl him to stay 
at her mango gro\c, preferring her imitation to that of tho 
Likkhavis of Vesah, men young and noble The Likkha\is 
oflfered Arobapalt largo sums if slio would give up her guest 
to them, but she answered, " Sfy Lords, were you to offer all 
Vc«Ah with Its subject temtory, I would not give up so honour- 
able a fcasti” Then, we read, tho LikUiavis cast up their 
hands, cTclaimmg, “ We are outdone by tins mango girl 1 >ro 
arc outdone by this mango girl ! ” but they came to Ambap&irs 
gro\ 0 none tho less, and Buddha discoursed to them there, and 
they departed The feast was tho next morning, Buddha and 
hiB brother monks haMng (it would appear) slept m tho open 
air, in the mango grove , but the feast was in AmbapCLli’s dwell 
mg house, and consisted of sweet nco and cakes 

“And when tho BlesRcd Ono,** wo rood, “ hail quite finished lus meal, 
tho courtesan had a low stool brought, and sat down at iits side, and 
oddrcRsed tho BJosicd Ono, and said Lord I present this mansion to 
tho order of mendicants, of which tho Buddha is tho chief And tho 
Blessed Ono accepted tho gift , and otter instructing, and rousing and 
gladdening her with religious discourso, ho roso from lus soot and doportod 
thence *’ 

Such a narrative gives a milder idea of Buddha’s behaviour 
towards women than some of the sayings which are elsewhere 
attnbuted to him , but a ngid severity was not according to 
his character In tho samo way, wo perceive that his general 
maxims of abstaimng from animal food wore not intended to 
bo of absolute stnngoncy , for tho immediate cause of his 
death (though Ins health previously had not been strong) was 
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partaking of a meal of dried pork which Kunda, a worker in metal, 
had prepared for him. It is interesting to note that he was 
particularly anxious that Kunda should not feel any remorse 
for the accidental result ; and he begged, his best-loved disciple, 
Ananda, to assure Kunda that the result was not for harm but 
for good ; and that the result to Kunda himself would be not 
harm, but blessing. Buddha took more than one journey after 
the meal which caused his death, and the vehement pain which 
he suffered at first passed away ; and then the end came tran- 
quilly. He had been conducted to a place where two Sala trees 
were blooming, though it was not the season for such flowers ; 
“ I am weary, Ananda, and would he down,” he said. Presently, 
after much conversation, Ananda went away, and we read this : 

Now the venerable Ananda went into the "Vihara, and stood leaning 
against the lintel of the door, and weeping at the thought : “Alas ! I 
remain still but a learner, one who has yet but to work out his own per- 
fection. And the Master is about to pass away from me — ^he who is so 
kind ! ” 

Now the Blessed One called the brethren, and said, “Where then, 
brethren, is Ananda?”. . .And the Blessed One called a certain broths”, 
and said, “Go now, brother, and call Ananda in my name, and say. Brother 
Ananda, the Master calls for thee.” 

“Very well, brother,” said the venerable Ananda, in assent, to that 
brother. And he went up to the place where the Blessed One was, and 
when he had come there, he bowed down before the Blessed One, and took 
his seat respectfully on one side. 

Then the Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, as he sat there 
by his side: “Enough, Ananda! Do not let yourself be troubled; do 
not weep 1 Have I not already, on former occasions, told you that it is 
in the very nature of all things most near and dear unto us that we must 
divide omselves from them, leave them, sever ourselves from them ? . . . 
For a long time, Ananda, you have been very dear to me by thoughts 
of love, Idnd and good, that never varies, and is beyond all measure. You 
have done well, Ananda ! Be earnest in effort, and you too shall soon be 
free from the great evils — from sensuality, from individuality, from delu- 
sion, and from ignorance ! ” 

So did Buddha, in the hour of his approaching dissolution, 
counsel his best-loved disciple ; and not him only ; for presently 
the other brethren came too, and to them also he addressed 
words of counsel. Ananda lamented that the great Master 
should die in so poor and mean a place, and even proposed that 
he should be moved to Benares or some other great city near 
at hand ; but Buddha rejected the idea, and indeed the time 
was past for such transference. It so happened, however, that 
the Mallas of Kusinara (a neighbouring tovui) were holding a 
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meeting in their council chamber ; these wore , summoned, 
and they came "with their ■wives and families, and to each family 
in succession Buddha addressed a few words, and they departed 
with tears. Then lastly ho asked all the brethren, ' whether 
they had any doubt of the truth of his message, and whether 
they had anything to ask him. But they had no doubt, nor 
anything to ask. Just before this, the last convert made by 
Buddha during his lifetime, Subhadda, had professed his accept- 
ance of Buddha’s message, and had entered the Order. And 
then Buddha uttered his last words, Hearken, 0 disciples, 
I charge you ; everything that cometh into being passeth away ; 
strive ■without ceasing.” And then, as wo should say, he died ; 
or, as his disciples said, ho entered by successive stages into 
Nirv&na, the final blessedness. 

Such was the death, some twenty- three or twenty-four cen- 
turies ago, of one of the most loving spirits that ever lived on 
earth. I have of necessity greatly abridged the narrative ; and 
since I think it may be in the main accepted as true, I have 
not added to it the few wonders which were introduced into 
it by his followers in after ages. It was natural for them to 
think that at such a moment the earth should quake and the 
heavens thunder, and that BrahmS, Sahampati, the creative 
Deity, should utter a declaration as to the importance of that 
moment, when the victorious Buddha was finally perfected. 

I have implied that there were qualities in which Buddha 
fell short. The desires and passions of ordinary men have a 
certain measure of goodness which he seldom recognised and 
perhaps in terms denied ; and thougli it would not be right 
to interpret such a denial too rigidly, it cannot be said that 
material happiness was any part of the aim which he set before 
men. Buddha hardly felt the full compass of his assertion, 
when he said that material happiness is transitory. It is transi- 
tory in a certain obvious sense ; but it leaves its mark on the 
soul ; and honourable happiness leaves a mark which we should 
he sorry to dispense ■with. Yet when we reflect how much 
dishonourable happiness there is in the world, the happiness 
of one implying the unhappiness of many, our surprise may he 
lessened that Buddha condemned the pursuit after material 
happiness without making any exception to such condemnation. 

Even at the present day, how often does the happiness of 
the rich involve the unhappiness of the poor ; and if in the 
present day, how ‘much more in the age of Buddha, an age in 
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which the world was fuU of cruelties, often deliberately perpe- 
trated under the name of justice, to whieh there is no parallel 
in the world of to-day ; an age in which indifference to the 
welfare of the stranger and- the alien was almost universal ! 
We must not be greatly surprised if Buddha thought that desire 
and passion, whose fruits in so many instanees he saw to be bad, 
were things intrinsically and always to be avoided. It is per- 
mitted to ourselves to hope that we may purify desire and passion 
without abolishing them ; and the experience of the world has 
advanced so far that we may say that, for their perfect puri- 
fication, God’s help is needed. But the experience of the world 
had not advanced so far in Buddha’s age. 

Only it would not be right, because he was deficient on the 
side of trust in God, to put out of sight all that he did on the 
human side for the advancement of mankind. Can it be said 
that we of the twentieth century after Christ are beyond the 
need of such instruction as that which I have quoted from the 
Dhammapada ? Few of us, I think, are beyond being benefited 
by Buddha’s axioms of morality. ^ 

After the death of Buddha, his doctrine spread with vigour 
in the north-east of India, and eouncils were held for the deter- 
mination of points of greater or less importance in connexion 
with the religion. But the adoption of the Buddhist creed by 
the great king Asoka in the third century before Christ was 
perhaps the most important of aU the events in the early history 
of Buddhism, that is to say between the death of Buddha and 
the Christian era. Asoka was the grandson of Chandragupta, 
to whom ambassadors had come from the Greek king Seleucus 
Nicator, one of the successors of Alexander. With all his great- 
ness, Asoka’s family had originally sprung from the lowest easte, 
the Sudras, and thus he had a certain interest in the overthrow 
of Brahminism. He reigned over aU India north of the Vindhya 
hills, and numerous inscriptions, put up by his command, still 
remain, and commend to us the precepts of Buddha. 

Another powerful kiug, who in Buddhist writings is known 
as IMilinda, but who was of Greek origin and in his native tongue 
is known as Menander or Menandros, attached himself to the 
doctrine at the end of the third century before Christ. The 
Questions of King Milinda is a famous Buddhist work, translated 
in the 35th and 36th volumes of Sacred Boohs of the East. He 
reigned in the north-west of India, and is said to have made 
considerable conquests. 
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Thus, whether by the power of nionarchs, or by its own 
dignity and cliarm, tlio Buddhist doctrine and discipline, the 
Buddhist monasteries and lay communities, made great progress 
in the world for many centuries after the death of Buddha him- 
self. In the first century of our era Buddhism was carried into 
China, and had great influence in that country. In the sixth 
century of our era it was carried into Japan, and from the ninth 
century onward spread there rapidly. (Lafeadio Hearn’s Japan-, 
an Interpretation, pp. 204-5.) Undoubtedly the Buddhist doc- 
trine had power as a missionary creed. 

Yet, when we look into it, this power would seem to need 
something to supplement it. In India (except so far as Burmah 
and Ceylon are concerned) Buddhism proved after all to be but 
a transitory phase of belief. Bor five hundred years it grew ; 
then slowly it began to 5deld before the ancient Brahmin religion, 
which bad never really vanished from the hearts of the Hindus. 
As it was not by the help of persecution that Buddhism arose 
in India, so neither was it through persecution by its enemies 
^at it fell. It fell, we cannot doubt, because it could not unite 
itself with Brahminism, and Brahminism, with all its faults, 
was more tangible, more imaginable, than Buddhism. Some- 
thing there was which needed to be added to Buddhism, before 
it could deeply affect the popular mind. In China and Japan 
Buddhism did survive, because it was capable of umting itself 
with that ancestor worship which is the heart of the religion 
of those two great countries. But with China and Japan a 
future chapter must deal more fully. 



CHAPTER IV 


ANCIENT RELIGION: PERSIA 

Truly does Darmesteter say of the religion of ancient Persia, 
“ There has been no other great belief in the world that ever 
left such poor and meagre monuments of its past splendour.” 
Yet the religion of ancient Persia has one claim on our regard 
which the more famous religions of ancient Greece and Rome 
have not ; it has survived, whereas they have perished. The 
name of Zeus or Jupiter is no longer honoured by any man as 
a worthy name of the Supreme Being ; but Auramazda, to whom 
the Persian king Darius, five hundred years before Christ, re- 
corded his devotion on the rocks of Behistun, in cuneiform letters 
legible to-day and interpreted by scholars, is worshipped at this 
hour by the community of the Parsis, who mostly have found a 
refuge in India. Ahura Mazda — ^Auramazda — Ormuzd ; whether 
it is in one or another of these three forms that the Supreme Being 
is named and worshipped, the worshipper belongs to the same 
line of tradition; and that tradition has never quite died out 
as a living word among men. 

But when we ask what is the history of this tradition ; when 
we ask how and at what date it originated, and what we are to 
think of .the famous prophet Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, whose 
name is so intimately associated with it ; when we ask what 
we are to thinlc of the scarcely less celebrated Magi, who were 
its priests ; when we seek to judge of the real worth of the religion 
indicated by these names, .its power to strengthen the human 
heart and to direct men’s conduct fruitfully and honourably ; 
’ we find ourselves in a maze of doubt ; and the most learned 
persons, who have solved the enigmas of the language, who have 
made plain the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, who have wrested 
from the cuneiform inscriptions their long-hidden secret — these 
men, so eminent and so courageous in their researches, have 
wide differences among themselves as to the century in which 
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Zoroaster h\otl, ns to hw relation to llio Magi, and nro not even 
all of them sure that tlicro o\cr ^\ns such a person at all 

Let me trv to unraxcl the tangled skein of the historj ^\hich 
gnos occasion for differences so senons , remembering nlunys 
mj dependence on the learned men \\ho arc the first authorities 
on llio subject 

The sacred hook of the Persian religion is called the A'vcsta, 
It resembles the Bible rather than the Koran in this, that it 
was wTittcn bj ninnj persons, not bj one person, and at different 
epochs of time If ^^o knew preci'^ch the date at winch the 
Fc\eral parts of it were rcspcctnelj written, we should ha%o an 
in\aluablc kc^ to the Iiistorj , but this I now ledge does not ho 
on the surface, at nn^ rate 

The different parts of the A\ esta are these First, the Gatlias , 
the oldest part of the collection and wntten in a dialect different, 
generally speaking, from what we find elsewhere , though there 
arc some other examples of it The Giithos are poctrj , and are 
recited ns h>mns in the religious scmccs of the Parsia c\cn at 
the present dn^ Tlic^ nro therefore not historj , yet there 
IS no part of the whole Aacsta in which there is so near an 
approximation to history as m the Gfithas The name of 
Zarathustm occurs frequently in them, and also the name of 
VistAspa, tlie royal patron of Zamthiistra, and the names of 
others , and the mention of these persons is tlie mention of real 
contemporaries of the writer, w hoc\ cr ho may bo , and the 
Amter and his fnends arc engaged in serious conflicts with cnc 
raies, preaching and praying fighting arid making converts, 
nurtunng their cattle, and lastly marrying , for the final hymin 
of the Gathns relates tlie mamngo of Zarathustra’s daughter 
to one of lus attached followers Well does Professor Mills 
contrast the GAtlias with the later parts of the A\csta m flio 
following passage 

In the GSthiw all is sober and real Tho Kino a soul is indeed pooti 
cally desenbed ns wniJing aloud and tho Deity with His Immortals is 
reported as speaking hearing and seomg but with theso rhetorical 
exceptions everything wluch occupies tho attention is practical m tho 
extreme Orohma ond Bendva tho Karpans tho Ka\ is and tho Usigs 
are no my thical monsters No dragon tlireatcns tho sottlementa and no 
fabulous beings defend them Zarathmtra Gnmaspn rrnshaostra ond 
Maidyfimah tho Spitumas Ilvdgvas tho Ha/lkotaspas aro as real and 
nro alluded to mth o eimplicityr as unconscious ns any characters m his 
toty Except inspiration tlioro are also no nurocles All tho action is 
made up of tho exertions and passions of hvmg ond suffering men Lot 
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the Zendist^ study the Gathas well, and then let him turn to the Yasts 
or the Vendidad he will go from the land of reality to the land of fable. 
He leaves in the one a toiling prophet, to meet in the other a phantastic 
demigod. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi. p. xxvi. 

The passage here quoted may stand as a prelude to all study 
of the Avesta ; it strikes the note of a contrast which is never to 
be forgotten ; it brings clear before us the fact that in whatever 
degree imagination or superstition may enter into the Zoroastrian 
sacred writings, there is solid rock at the bottom of them ; and, 
it may be added, true conscientiousness, real heartfelt faith. 
These are the qualities inherent in the GUthas, rugged though 
they be. Outside the Gathas, the Avesta consists of the Vendidad, 
the Yasts, the later Yasnas (or hymns), and some other shorter 
treatises which have considerable likeness to the Yasnas. 
But for the present let us dismiss these later treatises, and fix 
our attention on the Gathas alone. In the Gathas Zoroaster 
comes before us as a man ; it would seem that the greater part 
of them was written by him ; perhaps even the whole. And 
what about the Magi ? I beheve, myself, that the Magi do to^,a 
certain extent lie behind the Gathas, in a manner which must 
be explained later. But this is not universally admitted, and it 
is certain that the Magi are never mentioned in the Gathas. 
Zoroaster then for the present comes before us alone. Our dates 
are undetermined ; but whether we are reading about events 
which were taking place in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
or whether we are reading about events which were taldng place 
in the sixth century before Christ, or whether some intermediate 
era between these two extremes is before us, we are reading in 
the Gathas about real persons, real things. Let us examine 
their nature. 

I have said that the Gathas are poetry, and that they are 
recited as hymns in the refigious services of the modern Parsis. 
But it would be incorrect to suppose that they were originally 
written as hymns, or with any view to refigious services. Of the 
later Yasnas it would be correct to say this : the later Yasnas 
were written for a religion that had become dominant; and 
adornment and splendour, not contention, is their aim. But' 
contention is written on every fine of the Gathas. They are 
songs, but songs of battle ; the enemy is present, and the writer 
is praying and fighting against him. Who is the enemy 1 The 

^ By the Zendist is meant properly “ the student of the language of the Avesta 
but Professor ^lills doubtless intends by it “ the student of the Avesta ” simply. 
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enemy comes before us first m matenal fashiorj, as a nomad 
horde ravaging the peaceful works of agriculture and pasture 
Take, as an instance of the feehng of the prophet (for a prophet 
the vnter of the Gathas is all through), the following words from 
that early hymn {or Yasna) which is numbered as the 29th It 
IS a prayer raised by the suffering peasantry (s5rmbohsed as the 
soul of the Kine, or as others translate it, the Ox soul) to God 
and his Righteousness for protection against the marauders 

Unto you the Soul of the Kine cned aloud For whom did ye create 
me, and by whom did ye fashion me T On me comes the assault of wrath, 
and of violent power, the blow of desolation, audacious msolence, and 
thievish might None other pasturegiver have I than you, therefore do 
ye teach me good tillage for the fields Sacred Books of the East, vol 
■jnncT p 6 (translation by Professor Mills) 

Thus does Zarathustra {let me be allowed the form of his 
name used in the Avesta) plunge into the heart of practical 
rehgion Through him the “Kme” (or the “settlements” as ho 
caUs them elsewhere) plead with Ahura Mazda and Asha — ^with 
God and his Righteousness We must not suppose that Ahura 
Mazdh and Asha are thought of as two different beings, though 
they proceed to converse together , hut the representation is 
poetical The question is Who shall he appointed leader of 
the herds in their distress ^ The difficulty of such an appoint 
ment, men bemg the imperfect bemgs that they are, is urged 
Upon this Zarathustra intervenes 

The Great Creator is himself most mindful of the uttered indications 
which have been fulfilled beforehand hitherto m the deeds of demon gods 
and men, and of those whicb shall he fulfilled by them hereafter He 
Ahura is the discerning arbiter , so shall it be to us as he shall will » 
Therefore it is that we both, my soul and the soul of the mother Kme, 
are makmg our supphcations for the two worlds to Ahura and with hands 
stretched out m entreaty, when we pray to the Great Creator with quea 
tions m our doubt Not for the righteous hver, not for the thrifty, shall 
there be destruction together with the wicked Ibtd vol ywi pp 8, 9 

The two worlds here mentioned are the matenal world and the 
spiritual world Immediately upon this Zarathustra himself is 
appointed the people’s gmde , it is Ahura Mazda who speaks 

This man is found for me here who alone has hearkened to our indi 
cations, Zarathustra Spitama * Our mighty and completed acts of grace 
he desires to enounce for us, for Sle, the Great Creator, and for Bight 
eousness , wherefore I will give him the good abode and authontative 
place of such an one as speaks I 
M D A 
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dcscnption of the doctnno to ufnch I have been rcfcmng, it is 
from the 30tli Yasna, immediately succeeding to tliat from which 
I ha\o already quoted 

♦ And now I wjII proclaim O jo who nro drawing near and pecking 
to bo taught I those nnimnd\ersioni which appertain to Him who knows 
nil things whatsoever , tho praises which are for Ahum, and the sacnficca 
wluch spring from tlio Good "Mind, and likewLTO the benignant meditations 
inspireil bj Rigliteousnes-? And I proj that propitious results mav lio 
seen in tho lights 

Hear yo then with jour cars, boo jt) tho bnght flames with tho 
Belter Mind It is for a decision os to religions, man and man, each 
individunll> for himself Before tho great effort of tho cause, awake jo 
to our teaching 1 

Thas arc tho pnmeval ppints wlio as a pair combining their opposite 
strivings, and jet each independent m lus action, liavo been famed of 
old A better thing, thej two, and a worse as to thought, as to word, 
and as to deed And between these two let tho wisclj acting chooso 
aright. Chooso j o not ns tho cv ildocrs I 

Mhen tho two spints camo together at tho first to mako hfo, and 
life 8 absence, and to determine Iiow tlio world at last slrnll bo ordered, 
for tho wicked tho worst hfo, for tho lioly tho Boat Mental State ho 
whofTos tho evil of them both chose tho evil thereby working tho worst 
of possible results, but tho more bounteous spirit choso tho Divmo 
Righteousness, ho who clothes upon lumself tho firm stones of heaven 
ns his robe And ho choso Iikowiso them w ho content Ahum with actions, 
which nro pcrformc<l rcollj in accordance with tho faith 

And between theso two epirits tho Demon gods can make no right 
cous choice, smeo wo liave beguiled them* As thoj were questioning and 
debating m their council tho M oral "Mind approached them tliat ho might 
bo chosen And thereupon they rushed together imto tho Demon of 
Furj, that thoj might jKilluto tho nunds of mortals Sacred Books of 
(he Easl, vol XXXI pp 28 sqq 

There 13 a dualism, doubtless, m tho above passage , but it is 
the dualism of experience, not the dualism of faith In faith, 
Ahura Mazda stands supreme , but as a matter of fact, tho world 
contains both the good and tho bad, and theso to Zoroaster’s 
eye, proceed each from the spint which is tho primary principle, 
respectively, of tho good and of tho bad Witliout saying that 
this IS a perfect philosophy, it is yet a very natural philosophy, 

1 One would bo glad to cecapo this predcfitmanan sentiment I have no claim to 
judge whether tho translation u or is not correct but I observe tl at this clause is 
absent from Professor Moulton s translation in Early Zoroastrianism p. 350 Between 
theso twain tho demons also chose not anght for infatuation camo upon them as 
they took counsel together so that they choso tl e Worse Tliought Then they 
rushed together to Violence that they might enfecblo tho world of man. 

I should add that m transcribing tiio translation given hy Professor Mills I have 
felt myself at liberty to omit words which ho has put mto parentheses, and which 
I understand are not in tho original, in cases where tho mscrtion was not necessary 
for tho understandmg of tho passage 
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and does not hinder the unity of that monotheism rrhich is the 
true dominating belief expressed in the G§.thas. In the sequel 
of the passage the aspiration is uttered that the prophet and 
those u*hom he addresses maj’^ he among those ■vrho renovate the 
world : and the Yasna concludes as foUows (I ■will quote tins time 
from Professor Moulton’s translation in BarJj/ Zoroa^trinnism, 
p. 351) : 

Then to-uly on the Lie shall come the destraetion of delight ; but , 
they that get them good name shall be partakers in the promised reward 
in the fair abode of Good Thought, of Mazdah. and of Bight. 

If, O ye mortals, ye mark those commandments tliat Mazdah hath 
ordained — of happiness and pain, the long punishment for the liars, and 
blessings for the righteous — ^then hereafter ye shall have bhss. 

Most strongly before Zoroaster’s mind are the two conceptions 
of Good and Evil ; most strongly does he mge men to follow Good, 
and to forsake Evil. And when we ask what he means by Good 
and Evil, we see that by Good he means peaceful industi'y, and by 
Evil he means that which distin-bs, frustrates, and ruins peaceful 
industry ; and he is con'dnced that as there is a good God who helps 
the peacefully industrious, so there are false deities to whom the 
authors of ruin and destruction apply for aid. But he is coii'vinced 
also that the conflict between Good and Evfl. will come to an end, 
and that they who have followed good shall Le rewarded ; and 
from other expressions which he uses we see that he holds this 
reward to be eternal ; he believes in immortality. Thus in 
Yasna xxxi. 6 we read (the translation is by Professor j\Iilis) : 

That verily sbnll be the best of all words to him wMcli the Allwise 
one ■will declare to me in very deed, that word which is the Mathra 
(or comisel) of "Welfare and of Immortality; 

and again in § 21 of the same Yasna : 

But Almra Slazda will pve both Universal Weal and Immortality 
in the fulness of liis Bighteous Order, and from himself as the head of 
Dominion. And he "will likewise give the Good Mind’s \'igorous might to 
him who in spirit and deeds is his friend. 

How Zoroaster arrived at the conception of personal immor- 
tality we do not know : but it is not an unnatural belief for men, 
and the quaint conception of the Bridge of the Separator (the 
bridge over which, after death, the righteous pass safely, but from 
which the 'u'icked fall into hell) is likely to have been taken by 
-him from his predecessors. The conceptions however of a reno- 
vation of the world, and of an era when the world shall be reno- 
vated, arc diflerent from the conception of personal immortality ; 
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nm] otlicf w^nrrplfoiit arr iniirh inort? IfKoly to Imvo Ik'ch 
original mih him Ilian the ron<Y|ition of |>cn*oiml ImmortnUty. 
'I'lw* enneepfidn of mi rm thn « oriel f'linll Ik* rrnovftlo<I, 

nml tthrn gt«x 1 nrM uliall 1 ^ uni\rr«,'\!, U plain in tht- GAthoii ; the 
tmaihilon of Trofo^-or 31 oiillo» Imng’* it out ralljor morr ilii* 
tinclly than tlif trmiM.ation of Profc*f'-or Mi!!«, hot Ihrfr no 
r*«onttal dlirrmirv lH*l\Vf^n them, ni oill In' from tlio 
folto'ttingclftUM'frn^rtn xx>:.S)tthirh I« 11 l qtintoln hotli Yrr* 5 onfi; 
Mill* wr»t‘'a : 

■nv-n. O { U>** “han IiAVr |x^ f^r !li«’ by 

fb\ Ono)! Mtn<! willwtt iby folk. 

I’rofr^Kir Moulton irnn^l/tto* the Mrno pi^iago Ihu*; 

O JtAT/lab } rti lb\ rornmantj f t)K» 
|V')tr4m*«n fn Uk* 

Tlir uofrl •'con‘»mmatm«" mM*» n |xnnt to I ho thought, h»t 
thiTo i« no real tliffrtrnrr iK'lucrn I lie two trAn^hton* hen*. 
Again, both tmn*lalinnn marl; how thr happy flnto nl which 
Zoma^lcr nima hn»j ila c*’^ucr in “Coot! 'niought,” in right nc-* 
of the rntml ; material happincM, though n real thing, cornea 
flfterwanla. llux iscqucnre, by which miiul mu! roul, not place 
or power, an* the con-^tiluenta of the heavenly life, ia clear 
nil through the Giitha^; niul \rl ininil ami fOul net nntumlly; 
happinc‘s in the natural, not thenrtiflrml, rr'^uUof them. Tahe, aa 
niu^lratue of thin, Toma xxxiv. 12 , In, M; 

Tnswb «» by th<* |>all« of Tlmtiahl that are b!<M.«^l to 

fTj liwl »ray of Conti Tiiottght, O Abwm, of wfaeh llioti ihdirt 

»>p«*nX. to in*», « wnv t^rlJ by Jti;;bl, !he fv>hT>4 of ll»e fwturr 

dluiH jw*!'* to th<’ irwanl tliat wiw prrpaml for tl»« wi*e, of 
wliirh ihoii art tfrtmnfnant, O 2ltA£itafi, Tliat prrctouii rt-Mnnl. O Miuulab, 

wiJl yixr by lie* iwtion of flood TIioukIiI to iljo iKidtly t«fi» of lho«o who 
an* In tJ>»* conuntmlly llwl irtuli the prtTjtiant cow. Muutlon** /'orly 
Zorotuinantjrm. p, 3G3. 

H will I>e Fcon, mort'over, from thi*! po^^ago, that the “reno- 
vation” or “consummation’’ of winch Zoroaster spoaUH is not 
conceived as n cata«troj>!»e ilisturhing the existing onler, but as 
a true RMjuenco of the existing onler rightly directeil. How the 
Fpirits of tlie holy departcil are related to tins niaterin! onler in 
itif renovation and fresh exwllence, is not ftlfogetlier clear; hut 
we must not cxiuot cleame*-* on cverj» point ; and to ourselves 
the same question may occasion a dIflicuJty. 

No one, 1 am surt', can study the passagea wliicli I have hero 
.quotes!, or tlie Gfitlms as a wliole, without admiration for tho 
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mind which had so sane an apprehension of religion and morality, 
or without recognition of the reality of Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, 
as a man. This conclusion stands, whatever we may think of. the 
questions which surround tliis name. The question, in what cen- 
tury Zoroaster lived ; the question, in what relation he stood to 
the Magi ; the question, who the Magi were, and what we ought 
to think of them ; the question, who those opponents were, 
against whom Zoroaster* in the Gathas inveighs so fiercely ; the 
question, in what relation he stood towards those kings of Persia, 
who are famous in history, Cyrus and Cambyses, Darius and 
Xerxes and their successors; these questions have hardly been 
touched by me as yet, and very important questions they are. 
But those who differ most largely on these points may yet agree 
that, somewhere in the early centuries, long before the Christian 
era, there lived a man endowed with singular clearness of spiritual 
vision, and rectitude of principle ; that he lived somewhere in 
the great country called Iran, the country which stretches from 
the river Tigris in the west to the frontiers of India in the east, 
and from the Caspian and Aral seas in the north to the Araljian 
sea in the south. This man, whom we must call Zoroaster or 
Zarathustra, left the memory and the influence of his spirit to a 
long line of posterity, through that literary work with which the 
present chapter has so far been concerned, the G§-thas ; and 
though his spiritual posterity often misinterpreted him, and used 
his authority to support practices and beliefs which would have 
been abhorrent to him, the truth which he proclaimed survived, 
and is at this day not unworthily embraced by the few who accept 
him as their master in religion. 

It is interesting to compare and contrast him with the great 
teacher with whom my last chapter was concerned, Siddartha 
the Buddha ; both of them ardent and unselfish ; but Buddha 
preaching love and self-denial rather than practical work, and 
indeed laying little stress on the work of the hands ; Zoroaster 
on the contrary laying the greatest stress on peaceable work, and 
though valuing love, not laying the stress on love which Buddha 
did ; Buddha thinldng of Divine beings as examples rather than 
as helpers, Zoroaster appealing with aU the fervour of his soul to 
the Supreme Deity for help. It will be seen that they were in 
some degree the complements of each other ; and as I have 
spoken of the defect of Buddha as being the undervaluing of 
personal desire, so I may speak of the defect of Zoroaster as being 
a want of tenderness towards enemies ; his danger was, in thinking 
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of tile enemy, to forget the man ; and though he is not chargeable 
himself with cruelty (as far as we know), his followers afterwards 
were not so blameless. Both Buddha and Zoroaster strove to 
make their teaching' universal, a teaching for all men ; and it is 
especially worthy of notice that, while Iran was the great tract 
over which the influence of Zoroaster peculiarly extended, and to 
which he brought his first message, he welcomed those who were 
traditionally the foes of the natives of Iran, and who afterwards 
were his own chief foes, the Turanians of the north. Let me 
give the passage in the Gathas ( Yasna XLVI. 12) as translated by 
Professor Williams Jackson : 

When Asha (Righteousness) came xmto those that are to be named 
as the children, and children’s children, of Fryana, the Turanian who 
zealously doth further the possessions of Armaiti [increasing Earth by 
agricultural activity} and when Vohu Manah (Good Thought) took up 
his abode with them, (then) the Lord Mazda is announced to them to 
their comfort. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 83, 84. 

In that passage national narrowness is repudiated. It is 
nof to be denied that the story which we gather from the prophetic 
deliverances of the Gathas is obscure and fragmentary ; the 
detailed personal references, such as that which speaks of the 
marriage of Zoroaster’s daughter, or the quaint mention of the 
“ ten mares with a stallion and a camel ” which Zoroaster hopes 
to have {Yasna xmv. 18), do not throw much light on the history ; 
and there is a singular absence of mention of places. But the 
main purport of the preaching indicated by the Gathas must be 
accepted as real ; and now, to make it a little more determinate, 
let us ask who were the enemies against whom Zoroaster had to 
contend. 

The enemies, as has already been said, were not merely 
hostile through their habits of despoiling and ravaging the 
peaceful settlements, but also in their religious beliefs and senti- 
ments, Their deities are called the Daevas ; when the “demon- 
gods” were spoken of in the extract from the 30th Yasna 
given above, the original gives “Daevas” ; and all through the 
GS,thas the Daevas are the base deities who work ill. Here is 
the description of them, together "with a description of one of 
their worshippers and adorers, from one of the earliest Glithas 
(Yasna xxxii. 3, 4, .5, 9, 10) : 

But ye, ye Dalvaa all, and he that highly honours you, are seed of 
the Bad Thought — ^yea, and of the Lie and of Arrogance ; likewise your 
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deeds, whereby ye have long been known in the seventh region of the 
earth^. 

For ye have brought it to pass that men who do the worst things 
shall be called beloved of the Daevas, separating themselves from Good 
Thought, departing from the will of Mazdah Ahuta and from Right. 

Thereby ye defrauded manldnd of happy life and of immortality, by 
the deed which he and the- Bad Spirit together with Bad Thought and 
Bad Word taught you, ye Daevas, and the Liars, so as to ruin mankind. 

The teacher of evil destroys the lore, he by his teacliings destroys 
the design of life, he prevents the possession of Good Thought from being 
prized. These words of my spirit T waU unto you, O Mazdah, and to 
the Bight. 

He it is that destroys the lore, who declares that the Ox and the Sun 
are the worst thing to behold with the eyes, and hath made the pious 
into liars, and desolates the pastures and lifts his weapon against the 
righteous man. Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 355-357. 

It wiU be evident from this passage that the Daevas are not 
the product of any chance superstition ; they are deities with an 
accredited worship. But the whole district of Iran, in some 
part of which Zoroaster was preaching, was a district in which 
the old Aryan rehgion, of which we have the leading examplet in 
the Hindu sacred writings, was dominant in the earliest times 
known to us ; and in the Hindu sacred writings the Gods are called 
“Devas.” Is it not plain, then, that the Daevas and the Devas 
are the same ? And it follows from this that Zoroaster in the 
Gathas was attacking the deities of the old Aryan religion, which, 
probably in a corrupted form, was strong in Iran. If any doubt 
could remain on the subject, it would be dispelled by the fact 
that Zoroaster attacks that famous divinity of the Aryans, 
Haoma (called Soma by the Hindus) ^ and that famous Aryan 
hero’, Yima son of Vivahvant (called by the Hindus Yama son 
of Vivasvat). The old Aryan rehgion had its drunken orgies, 
its slaughter of cattle (nominahy for sacrifices, practicahy for 
feasting and rioting) ; to all of which Zoroaster, with his plain 
natural piety, was steadfastly opposed. 

■ These followers of the Aryan rehgion were also, in no shght 
degree, nomads, and turbulent and aggressive nomads ; and it was 
both in their capacity of turbulent nomads, and of superstitious 
worshippers, that Zoroaster attacked them. He himself had been 
born in Media, the native country of the Magi ; but the traditions 
say, and the best opinion holds, that the main part of his preaching 

^ Gcldner interprets this phrase as meaning “ the central part of the earth, on which 
men live.” 

“ Sec Moulton’s Early Zoroasiriani&m^ p. 357, and the remark there quoted from 
the German critic Bartholomae : and various phrases from the 32nd and 48th Yasnaa. 
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wa«» in tiio c-ost of Iron*, in sncli conntriM n^Bnctrin nndSeisfnn, 
verging on the bonlcro of India ; pcrlmps nI‘?o in Pnrthia, and in 
Perpis (the small count rj* which gave it« name to the Persiann) 
to the FOtJtli. Somewhere in this region lie had found and had 
convcrto<l king Vistfwpa, a king wlio cannot have been eupremo 
in Iran, but who still evidently liad much power; and with tho 
help of Fomo faithful companions of Iiis omi, aiul through tho 
political power exercised by king VistAspa, Zoroaster was en- 
deavouring to found a stable and peaceable community, pastoral 
and agricultural, and a religion which tnistotl in tho Most High, 
and which lookcxl forwanl to better things in tho future. Such 
was his work in life. If, in tho end, ho was not altogether suc- 
cessful in fo mighty a task, can vc l>c verj’ much surprised! 
Yet, as 1 began this cliaptor by saying, his leaching lives to tho 
present day, and lives honourably. Not only by his professed 
followers, tho Parsis, but from ourselves also, wlio liavo known 
other teachers, he deserves acknowledgment. 

It remains to be added, what 1 have already half implied, 
thj>t he was one of the Magi. This, ^^hich all tho old traditions 
say, has onlj' recently been iloubted. But it is only tho extremo 
difficulty of the subject, and the necessity’ of finding some exit 
out of a thorny labyrinth, which has caused it to bo doubted ; 
and, indeed, it should not bo doubted. For who has prescr\’cd 
• the 'writings, tho sayings, tho doings of Zoroaster for us, but tho 
Magi alone ? Who had the smallest interest in preserving for 
us (he svritings, tho sayings, and the doings of Zoroaster, but tho 
ilagi ? has honoured Zoroaster with supremo honour, but 

the Magi ; and il somolimes the honour which tho^' paid to him 
was technical and formal, is not that a misfortune to winch all 
religions are liable ? Nor ivas tho honour •wliich tho Magi paid 
to Zoroaster alwa3’a technical and formal. It is so in tho Vendidfid, 
that unlucky’ work written ivhcn tho Magi were in their decay ; 
but in the later Ynsnas he is referred to simply* as tho author of 
the teaching wdiich is to be honoured and follow’cd ; and in tho 
Yasts, in spite of the imaginative nature of those compositions, 
which does appear in tho following passage, I do not think it 
a passage breathing n wholly unreal sentiment : 

We worship tho ptoty and tho Fmvashi (i.o. tho undcrlyinR eternal 
spiritual being) of tho hob' Zarathustro ; who first thought wliafc is 
good, who first spoke whnt is good, who first did what is good ; who was 

* Bco professor Williams Jackson in hU Zoroatltr, Iht Prophti of vlnctenl /ro», 
pp. 182-225, and Professor Sfoulton In Karhj Zoroastnanism, p. ftl, and note tho quo- 
tation from Bartholomao giren by Sfoulton. 
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the first Priest, the first Warrior, the first Plougher of the ground ; who 
first knew and first taught.... In whose birth and growth the waters 
and the plants rejoiced ; in whose birth and growth the waters and the 
plants grew ; in whose birth and growth all the creatures of the good 
creation cried out. Hail ! Hail to us ! for he is bom, the Athravan, Spitama 
Zarathustra. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxni. .pp. 200, 201 (trans- 
lation by Dannesteter). ’ ’ 

The Farvardin Yast, from which the above passage is taken, 
is the Yast which takes as its theme that peculiarly Magian 
conception, the Eravashi, the underlying spiritual existence of 
every Hving being, which is the eternal element in every hving 
being ; therefore this Yast must be a Magian composition ; and 
besides the word “Athravan,” the word for “priest” which the 
Magians peculiarly used, ratifies it as Magian. Not wholly 
insincere do I think it ; and as far as this passage goes, one 
might more reasonably hold Zoroaster to have been the founder 
of the Magian body, than not to have belonged to them at all. 
Some indeed have taken him to have been the founder of the 
Magi, regarding the Magi as a sect. But this cannot reasonably 
be held ; the teaching of the Magi cannot be derived from tjie 
teaching of the Gathas ; on the other hand, the Gathas are the 
highest point of that rehgious sentiment, to which the Magi 
could not reach, but towards which they had been tending. 
We must then hold with the tradition, that Zoroaster was not 
the founder of the Magi, but that he was one of the Magi. 

. And now, who were the Magi ? Herodotus tells us that they 
were a tribe of the Medes ; and we have no reason to doubt his 
statement. Whether they were a tribe (as we may rather believe) 
or a sect, they had great rehgious infiuence, and not only in Media ; 
not only, even, in Iran ; for we find them in Babylon, and beyond 
Babylon. They preceded Zoroaster in time, as a consideration of 
their tenets will show ; it is a confirmation of this when we find 
that not all of them followed Zoroaster,- or honoured him with 
special reverence. The Magi of Media did so honour him; the 
Magi of Babylon treated him more remotely. It is beyond doubt 
that the Magi of Babylon came originally from Media ; but there 
is a strong distinction between them and the Magi of Media. The 
Magi of Media worshipped supremely Ahura Mazda, to whom 
Zoroaster himself (as will have been seen from the Gathas) gave 
his devotion and addressed his prayers ; the Magi of Babylon 
worshipped supremely Mithra, the God who originally represented 
the heavenly light, but who came to be identified with the Sun. 
Now it is true that the Magi of Media did recognise and worship 
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Jilithra, and somcti'mos appear to put him oven as equal to Ahura 
Mazda ; but their true sentiment is, that Ahura !Mazda is the 
sole highest. On the other hand, the worship of Ahura Mazda 
docs sometimes filter through to the religion of the Babjdonian 
Magi ; but not very much ; it is Mi thru to whom they address 
their chief devotion. It was from the ^lagi of Babylon and not 
from the Magi of Media, that that Slithraism was descended 
which, passing through Asia Elinor, became in the second and 
third centuries of our era the chief rival of Christianity in the 
Roman empire. To confirm this important point let mo quote 
two paragraphs from the splendid and comprehensive work of 
M. Cumont [Texits et Monuments Figuris rdatifs aux Mysteres 
de Mithra), published at Brussels in 1899. 

Do tout qui prdcdde, bo d6gago dono un rdsultat trda not. Soit qu’on 
examine lea coraetdres du mithrincismo, soit qu’on suivo lo cours do son 
histoire, on aboutit it la m6mo conclusion ; Jes mysteres qui so sonfc rdpan- 
dus dans I’empiTO romain sont les h^ntiers directs du ma^6isme, tol qu’i! 
^tait pratiqu6 & Babylono sous Ics demiers rois Ach6m6nide3. 

Lo mithriacisme n’est done pas, comme on I’a cm h tort, une alt4ra* 
tinn du Zoroastrisme avestiquo. II s’est d6velopp6 h c6W de lui ot ind6- 
pendomment do lui, ils sont Tim et I’autre uno transformation do I’antiquo 
religion des tribus iraniennes. Cumont, vol. i. p. 11. 

The distinction dra\vn by M. Cumont in the last paragraph 
is fundamental ; but in the first paragraph one word should, I 
think, be altered; instead of “mazdeism,” it would be more 
exact to speak of “primitive magianism“ as the source of 
IMithraism. If mazdeism, or in other words the worship of Ahura 
Mazda, had been the source of Mithraism, we could not but have 
found Ahura Mazda (or Auramazda) recorded on the Ivlithraic 
monuments as at least the equal of IVIitbra ; whereas in reality 
the IVtithraic monuments hardly recognise Aliura Jilazda at all. 
But it is evident that M. Cumont uses the term “mazdeism” 
technically to express the Persian religion in the form which it 
took when it had separated itself from the original Aryan worship. 

I must not linger much longer over the Magi of Babylon, for 
they were after all a subordinate branch of Magianism, and were 
not Zoroastrian at all ; but a few things more must be said 
about them. How far back can we trace them ? 

. Professor Moulton has acutely pointed out that they are 
found, in the year 591 B.o,, as far west as Jerusalem. Here 
is the passage in which the prophet Ezekiel indicates them ; 
not indeed naming them, but unmistakably’ referring to their 
ceremonial. The passage professes to be a vision, but the facts 
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mentioned were evidently known to the prophet through actual 
witnesses : ' . 

And he brought me into the inner court of Jehovah's house, and 
behold, at the door of the temple of Jehovah, between the porch and the 
altar, were about five and twenty men, with their backs toward the temple 
of Jehovah, and their faces toward the east; and they worshipped the 
sun toward the east. Then he said unto me. Hast thou seen this, O son 
of man ? Is it a light thing to the house of Judah that they commit the 
abominations which they commit here ? for they have filled the land with 
violence, and have turned again to provoke me to anger ; and lo, they 
put the branch to their nose. Ezeldel viii. 16, 17. 

The five and twenty men were Jews, as is implied in the 
prophet’s reproof ; but their ritual is marked as Magian by their 
worshipping the sun, and “putting the branch to their nose.” 
The branch is the barsom or baresman, a bundle of thin tamarisk 
rods, w'hich the Magian worshipper held in his hand when sacri- 
ficing. Another Biblical passage quoted by Professor Moulton 
in this connexion is Jeremiah xxxix. 3 and 13, where a Babylonian 
pubhc officer, called the “Rab-Mag,” is mentioned among the 
princes who entered Jerusalem after its capture by Nebucha^d- 
nezzar ; the title “Rab-Mag” being most naturally interpreted 
as “Chief of the Magi.” The date indicated in Jeremiah is 
five years later than the date of the passage in Ezekiel; the 
two passages support one another, and the extract given from 
M. Cumont supports both ; and as the Medians and Babylonians 
were friendly to each other (both having been enemies to Nineveh) 
the whole is exceedingly natural. The Sun, it wiU be seen, was 
the object of worship to the Magi of Babylon ; and Mithra, 
interpreted as the Sun, was the object of worship to the Mithraists 
afterwards. It only remains to add that the Mithraists of the 
Roman empire were, not indeed the followers of a true religion, 
but still the most estimable, except the philosophic schools, of all 
the heathen rivals and opponents of early Christianity ; so that 
we have some reason, on their account, to think well of Magianism 
in its original form. That Mithraism fell before Christianity, is 
of course a matter neither of surprise nor of regret ; and saying 
this, I now leave the Magi of Babylon. 

Of the Magi as they originally came into prominence in Media, 
a good opinion may reasonably be held, as I have just intimated. 
In their chequered career afterwards, they committed serious 
sins, and ran into great follies ; they never reached to anything 
Hke the height of Zoroaster, their greatest exaniple ; but in 
their first origin they merit some approval, and in the after 
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histoij thcj tlul cxrrj do^\n for the recognition of postentj, 
though vorj imperfcctlj represented in thoir o\\ti person tlio 
teaching of Zoroaster That teaching in its true essence, lay 
for centuncs m a Kind of trance , tlic Mngi were tlic guardians of 
the sleeping form of il , (ho real auaKcning has taken place in 
limes compnrati\clj inodoni 

Without sccKing exactly to determine the date at t\hich the 
Magi of Jfcdia began to be religious teachers, tlio time of their 
laigest influence and purest teaching must ha%o been coincident 
with (he time of the greatest suaj of (ho Median empire, that is 
during the •=c\cnth ccnluiy and the carl} part of the sixth century 
before the Christian era Diinng some part of that time their 
missionaries went to Bab} Ion and during some part of that time 
the greatest of their missionanos, Zoroaster, went from Media to 
the east What then, irrc'ipccti\ cly of Zoroaster, was the Mngian 
teaching ? 

In the after ages wlicn the} liad declined from their first 
virtue, it appears as a Kind of uorship of the elements mingled 
\Vith certain fragments of pol} theism, denved from the old Aiyan 
religion But wo should judge them unjust!} if wo held that this 
was the character of the pnmai^ Mngian teaching The Magi 
of Babylon bad nc\er an} of those unworthy ccccntncitics into 
which the Magi of STedta fell in the time of their decs}, and of 
which tlic best knowTi (and most enduring) has been their habit 
of exposing their dead to bo dc% oured by birds , and therefore 
we must infer that the original Magi of Jlcdia had not these eccen 
tncitics either 

The pnmar} doctnno of the Magt of Sfedra was evidently a 
Kind of pantheism, exemplified to us in man\ of the later Yasnas, 
from which I will quote one passage 

Yea we %%orflli]p the Creator Almra Mozda and the Fire Alinra 
Mazda’s son and the good waters which are Mazda made and lioly, and 
tho resplendent aun of tlio swift liorscs and tho moon with tho seed of 
cattio in his beams and wo worship tho star Tistrya*, tho lustrous and 
glorious and wo worahip tho aoul of tho Kmo of blessed endowment, 
and its Creator Ahum Mazda , and we worship Mithra* of tho wide pas 
tures and Sraosha fObedienco' tho blessed and Roshnu* tie most just 
and tho good heroic beautiful Pravoslus of tho saints and tho Blow of 
Victory Ahura given And w e worship Raman Hvustrn* and tho boun 
teoua Wind of blessed gift and its Creator Aliura Mazda and tho good 
JIazdayasman Religion and tho good Blessedness and Arstat* Sacred 
Books of the East vol xxxi p 256 

* Generally held to he Sinus 

• Mithra w tho heavenly light ItosI nu is tho Genius of Truthfulness Rdman 
Ilvastra is the Genius that gives good abodes and good pastures Arstat is Truthfulness 
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Now, I am not saying that that passage entirely coincides 
with the original doctrine of the Magi ; for the mention of Ahura 
Mazda shows in it the influence of Zoroaster, But it is charac- 
teristic, in that it assembles together all the things of noble 
and worthy repute, whatever the world contains, and presents 
them together, not separately, to be worshipped by men. In 
another of these Yasnas it is said,* “we worship all good men and 
good women” ; and it is sometimes added, all good men and 
good women who have suffered and struggled for the faith. It 
is a matter of course, that when men were bidden to worship 
such an assemblage of noble and excellent, but diverse, beings, 
they should end by isolating one or more of those beings as most 
excellent, and worship these in a special manner ; and thus 
pantheism would slide into pol3rtheism. Hence we find the Magi 
of Babylon worshipping the Sun ; and from the Yasts, which 
are the latest part of the Avesta (though probably embodying 
passages from old Aryan hymns, which would be quite ’early) 
we see that the Magi of Media, in the fourth century before Christ, 
had succmnbed to a distinct polytheism. But the earliest Magi^n 
teaching was clearly a revolt against the old Aryan polytheism, 
and especially against idolatry. We learn from Herodotus 
(i. 131 - 132 ) that the Persians (and with the Persians he must 
include the Medes) had neither temples nor altars nor images ; 
but that they went to the highest peaks of the mountains, and 
there offered their sacrifices. Herodotus wrote in the latter 
part of the fifth century before Christ, when the Magian teaching 
had been long in existence; and he teUs us that the Persians 
accounted it unlawful to offer a sacrifice unless one of the Magi 
was present and chanted a hymn concerning the gods. Evidently 
then the Persian worship of which Herodotus speaks was a worship 
according to the Magian religion. Must we not infer that it 
was from the Magi that the Persians learnt to abstain from using 
temples, altars and images ? Prom whom else could the Persians 
have learned this ? The nations all round Iran, with no exception 
that we know, used temples, altars and images : thus did the 
Greeks, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians and (when 
they had once settled dowm) the Hindus i. Is it not plain that it 
was the influence of the Magi which led the Persians not to use 
these common adjuncts of rehgious worship ? Moreover, it is 


^ See, in the second chapter of the present work (p. 44) the passage quoted by 
Professor MacdoncU from the Rig-Veda, mentioning an idol ; and the reference to the 
Brahmanas. 
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plain why the influence of the Magi should tend this way They 
were directing the thoughts of worshippers, not to deities imagina- 
tively described, but to realities, behind which a divine spirit 
was conceived to he Just as all good men and good women 
had their Eravashis, or eternal spiritual representatives, so all the 
great and wonderful thmgs of the visible umverse had the divinity 
behmd them, and that divimty was to be \\orshipped This 
was a true advance on the Aryan polytheism , and besides its 
more intrmsic rationahty, we may well beheve that the rehgious 
rites, elaborate and turbulent, which the Aryan priesthood en- 
couraged, offended the Magi, who were more spiritually mmded , 
so that on aU grounds it was natural for the Magi to urge the 
abandonment of temples and altars and images, and we must 
beheve that it was they who produced this amendment in the 
rehgion of the Aryan IMedes and Persians 

But yet, as the Magi held that the path to knowledge of the 
divimty lay through the visible umverse, in which there were 
many objects, some more and some less splendid and wonderful, 
there would be a tendency to select some of these objects as 
more worthy of worship than others, and thus the way back again 
to polytheism was not shut out by the Magian system It was 
shut out by Zoroaster , but Zoroaster was too high even for the 
Magi properly to comprehend him Hence we find the Magi of 
Babylon worshipping the Sun , and the Magi of Media paid 
special regard to the element of Fire, and in a sort of way they 
made an idol of Fire , and their whole attitude towards Fire, 
Earth, Water, was in the end not rational But they began ration 
ally and devoutly , and thongh we ■must not say that Zoroaster’B 
teaching was exactly the development of the teaching of the 
Magi, for it sprang from a purer and more native source than 
that from which the teaching of the Magi sprang, still it lay 
much nearer to the teaching of the Magi than it did to the teaching 
of the old Aiyan religion The Magian religion was mtermediate 
between the Aryan religion and Zoroaster , in recogmsmg this, 
we have the surest key to the whole subject which is at present 
obtainable 

Let me say, at this pomt, that I agree with Professor Moulton 
m holding that the Magi were not Aryans, not of the ruling race 
in Media , this is what is imphed by Danus, when in his Behistun 
inscnption he calls Auramazda' “the god of the Aryans”, he 
means to say that he had more right to worship Auramazda than 

^ Auramazda la the Persian Ahura Mazda the Median form of the name 
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lii« cnemicp, the IMagi, had. (Yet surely Zoroaster, even if he 
bonowed the name from the i\r}*ans, had made the right to use it 
Jiis ou-n.) The Magi, though not of the ruling race, were evidently 
of great con.^cquenco and repute ; nor have we any reason to say 
that hatred was felt towards them as long as the Median empire 
lasfed ; it was afterwards that that hatred came. Of course, 
they would not be popular with the Aryan priesthood. 

Such then were the Magi ; but before I pursue their career 
onwards it will be well to show how Zoroaster, coming from the 
3Tagi, treated that critical point, the worship of Eire and of the 
luminaries of heaven. He could not leave the teaching of his 
youth, in which Fire had been held to be divine, quite without 
recognition : and all through the Gdthas Eire is spoken of as a 
kind of sacramental sign of deity ; as for instance in such phrases 
ns thc=c : “the felicity that is with the heavenly lights” {Yas)ia 
XXX. I): “the award thou givest by thy Spirit and thy Eire” 
Ya-'^nn xxxi. 3); “thy Fire, 0 Ahura, that is mighty through 
Right” {Yasna xxxiv. 4). But he never approaches in the 
lea^^t degree to the worship of Fire in itself, and his attitude 
towards all created things is well showm in the following verses 
(Eff-fna XLTV. 3, 4): 

This 1 n«k thco, toll mo truly, Aliura, Who i.s by genorntion the 
T'athor of Right, nt the first? Who detormined the path of .sun nnd stars? 
Who is it by whom the moon wnxc.s nnd wanes ngnin ? This, O Mnzdah, 
nnd yot more. I nm fnin to linow. 

This J ask th'-o, toll mo truly. Ahum, tVlio upheld the earth bononfh 
nnd the firmament from falling? Who the waters nnd the plant. s ? Who 
yohori le.viftno-s to wind.s nnd clouds? Wlio is, O Mazdah, creator of 
flr»nd Thfiiirht? 
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together, wliich did not Imppen before the Median empire began, 
and did happen under that empire), also said to have destroyed 
the idol temples near lake Kaeknsta, vliich is what is now called 
lake Urumiah in Armenia. (This last fact is stated in the Pnhlavi 
WTitings, where his name appears ns Kbflsrob.) Now that destruc- 
tion must have been clTccted by tijo counsel of the Magi ; but it* 
is plain from the Behistun inscription that the Arj’an temples 
in Media w*cro not destroyed in the reign of king Husravah ; 
and we can well understand that the Aryan priests would have 
an influence in the centre of tlic Median empire which they 
would not have in the outskirts of that empire. I may add 
that the account in Herodotus, r. 102, does perhaps justify us in 
identifying king Husravnli with the second king of the l^Icdinn 
cmf>iro, Phmortes. 

It is time now’ to ask : What arc we to hold, ns near as w'o can 
tell, to have been the date of Zoroaster ? or, to put a kindred 
question, what was the date of Vistfispa, the king to whose 
help Zoroaster, and the teaching of Zoroaster, owed so much 1 
Thp traditional account, which wo find in the Pahlavi texts, 
gives the date of "the coming of the religion” (or in other w’ords 
the conversion of king VistAspa by Zoroaster) citlier as 300 
years before the conquest of the Persian empire by Alexander 
of Maccdon, or (in Bundahis, xxxiv.), with a slight difference' 
from the former account, 272 years before the death of Alexander. 
As Alexander’s victory’ at Arbela was in 331 n.o., and Alexander’s 
death in 323 n.c., these statements imply that the conversion of 
VistAspa took place either in 031 B.c. or in 595 b.o. But the 
Pahiavi texts are very uncertain authorities in the matter of 
dates ; and though w’e cannot ignore them, w’c must not reckon 
them to bo our most important guides. What, then, is our most 
important guide ? To myself, the tone of the Behistun inscription 
appears to be that piece of evidence w’hich is hardest to overthrow, 
and which as a matter of fact has not been ovcrthrowTi by any 
other piece of evidence now’ in the field. As to the Behistun 
inscription in nil its bearings, I must give an account of that 
later oh ; I am now treating it simply as a piece of composition 
of the famous king Darius, and ns show'ing tho mind of Darius. 
For tho present it is enough to say that it is the commemoration, 
written by Darius himself, of that great series of victories by which 
be, in the year 521 b.o. or shortly aftenvards, w’on for himself 
tho royal authority over tho w’holo extent of tho Persian empire, 
which had been thro^vn into disorder, first by tho misrule of 
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Camby?cs. and next by the treacherous rebellion of the iMagi — 
that first sin of the ^lagi, the seed of many calamities in the after 
time. 

Most cordially do I agree ■vntli Jleyer and Geldner and Moulton, 
that the Bchistun inscription shows Darius to have been an 
anient follower of Zoroastrianism : and with the explanation*, 
by Professor ^loulton, of the difficulties which have been thought 
to lie against the belief that this was the case. When I sa3% however, 
that Darius was an ardent follower of Zoroastrianism, I do not 
exactly* mean that he was an ardent follower of Zoroaster. There 
is a diHercnce between the two propositions which I am putting 
side bv side. In all the long Behistun inscription, Darius never 
mentions Zoroaster ; what a contrast to the profuse mention of 
Zoroa^iter’s name in the Later Avesta, written bj* the Magi ! 
Ought not Darius to have at least shown that he loiew the name 
of that teacher to whom he was so much indebted ? if not in the 
Behistun inscription, at any rate in the inscription on his own 
tomb, which still exists ? But he never docs. What is the 
explanation ? , 
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tbe Gfitlms In the G&thas, “the Lie** is the brief symbol 
'thereby the enemy is denoted. Non licar Dnnus : 

Tima smth D/inus, tlio king; Thou who mnjeat bo king hereafter, 
bewnro of lies • tho man who is n Iinr, drutroy him utterly, if thou tlimk* 
cst, “thereby Rhnll mj land remain whole.**, . . 

Whosoever slmll rend thm inscnption hereoftcr, let tlint which I 
have done bo lichcved; thou idinlt not liold it to lio has Thus Rnith 
Danus, tho king: I call Auramnxdn to witness that it is true nnd not 
lies ♦ nil of it have I done. 

Moreover, vhcno\cr he speaks of one of tho false pretenders 
to royalty, ho says of him bnefiy, “he lied ’’ 

Whence comes this \ery clear nnd remarkable rcsemblanco 
of the utterance of Eanus to the utterances of Zoroaster in tho 
GMhas ? There may, pa^^sibly, ha\ c been a copy of the G&thas 
in the palace of Darius , but if there was, we should hat o to ask 
how it came there. In anj* case a natural explanation is given 
us, if the VistAspa, w horn from tho GAthas wo know to have been 
the protector of Zoroaster, and tho promoter of Zoroaster’s cause, 
was tho same as that other VislAspa, whom Danus mentions 
in Mio Belustun inscription ns his own father* If this was tho 
case, then w o perceive that, w ith very slight know ledge of Zoroaster 
personally, nnd probably with very little sense of tho need of 
gratitude to him, Danus would have dnink in from his childhood 
the maxims of Zoroaster, his owti father would have been tho 
intcrmcdinrj’ That is a satisfactorj account of tho resemblance 
which I am bnnging foiavard, and if we remember how very 
soon tho Bincercst religious feeling changes its aspect, as it is 
handed down from generation to generation, I do not thinJc 
wo shall find any other account that satisfies tho conditions 
I ttiink too that this account, though not absolutely m accord 
with the date implied by the Pahlavi texts to which I referred 
abo\e, is not so far diflcrcnt from that testimony ns to occasion 
any objection on that ground I am supposing that what the 
Pahlaxi texts call “tho coming of tho religion,” that is the con- 
version of king VistAspa by Zoroaster, took place about C70 n c. 
And now let mo go back to tho history of tho Magi 

All *iTedia, and tho Magi no doubt among other Modes, had 
been throivn into groat disorder by an invasion of tho wild 
northern tribes (called in tho inscriptions the Ummum-Manda) 
which took place m tho last quarter of tho seventh century before 

* Thu identification w much questioned It was made by Ammianus ]MarceIltnu8, 
tho eminent historian ol tho fourth century a d , who, from hw hirtJi at Antioch and 
hfa military journeys in tho cast, was likely to have real knowledge of Zoroastrian 
tradition. I will say more about it m an Appendix to this chapter 
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Christ ; and as we now know from the inscriptions that Astyages, 
who used to be called the last Median king, and who became king 
in 594 B.c. was really one of these Ummum-Manda, it is possible 
that the disorder stiU in some degree continued all through the 
first forty years of the sixth century. Zoroaster, in the east of 
Iran, would for the present be out of the field of this disorder ; 
and his success in his own field was evidently great. That 
Vistaspa was a young man at the time of his conversion is 
probable from tlie Vistasp Yast (which not only speaks of him 
as young, but implies that he had at that time no children) j 
some loose expressions in the Pahlavi texts, which imply that he 
was then middle-aged, need not be regarded. Briefly let me 
mention the end of Zoroaster, as it is handed do^vn to us. The 
Iranian tradition is fairly unanimous that he was slain, when over 
seventy-seven years old, by a Turanian ; and there is also evidence, 
which though late is not to be despised, that he was slain in a 
war caused by an invasion of the northern (or Turanian) tribes, 
after they had taken the city of Balkh, the capital of Bactria, 
where Zoroaster then was. The date of this event would seem 
to have been after, rather than before, 540 b.c. 

But after the death of Zoroaster, I have to narrate the fall of 
the Magi ; their fall in spiritual worth, as well as in outward fortune. 
Outward misfortune came upon them first, and they shrank under 
it. What happened was this. Media, as I have said, was 
probably weakened by the northern invasion ; but the conquest of 
Media by Cyrus, Idng of Elam, which took place in 559 b.c., pro- 
duced a direr humiliation. That Cyrus was a Zoroastrian in any 
exclusive sense, it is no longer possible to believe, since the 
discovery of his Cylinder Inscription, in which, after conquering 
Babylon, he records his devotion to Marduk, the Babylonian 
deity, without any mention of Ahura Mazda, or Auramazda, at 
all. We must not however argue that because Cyrus, a politic 
ruler, v'orshipped iVIarduk at Babylon, he would tliereforo not 
worship Ahura Mazda in Iran, with which he was so much more 
intimately connected by bii*th and natural associations ; in all 
probability he did so, though we cannot regard him as devoted 
in heart and soul to Ahura Mazda. Neither, of course, can wo 
account Cambyses, the madly despotic son of Cyrus, as in any 
true sense the worshipper of that God to whom Zoroaster ad- 
dressed his fervent prayers. Yet we have evidence, which it is 
impossible to resist, that Cambyses was in a certain sense a 
fanatic follower, probably of Zoroaster, certainly of the IVIagi. 
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jBrst originated this custom (and one must not press too strongly 
an uncertain charge), at all events the act of Camhyses, for 
some reason taken up by the Magi, appears the most likely origin 
of it. 

The Magi, it is probable, flattered Cambyses ; it is certain 
that they rebelled against him. His unpopularity gave them the 
opportunity ; and their minds were seething with discontent and 
ambition ; and lastly, his secret murder of his brother Smerdis 
enabled them to induce one of their own number to personate 
Smerdis, so that they could rebel professedly in his cause. The 
false Smerdis soon acquired a great following ; the Medes, mind- 
ful of their lost sovereignty, backed him up ; and the Magi 
showed their religious animus by destroying many temples hi 
Media, no doubt those of the old Aryan religion. Cambyses, 
who wasTn Egypt, set out to return to put down the rebellion ; 
but that return was never accomplished. The Behistun inscrip- 
tion tells us that he slew himself ; Herodotus says that his death 
was the result of an accident, the point of his sword piercing 
his thigh as he mounted his horse ; in any case he died. c. 

It would seem that at first the bold acts of the Magi stunned ' 
the Persian nobility, for we read in Herodotus (in. 67) that the 
false Smerdis ventured to promise his subjects freedom from 
liability to mihtary service, and from taxation, for the space of 
three years : on the other hand, he slew those who had Imown 
the true Smerdis, in order that the truth might not be discovered. 

But that so treacherous an act in the end failed, can occasion 
us neither surprise nor regret. After eight months Darius, who 
appears to have been recognised as the representative of the 
Achaemenian family, with the help of his friends slew the false 
Magian and those who were supporting him ; and the Persians, 
taking heart from the death of their chief foe, gathered in numbers 
and slew all the Magi on whom they could lay their hands, an 
event afterwards commemorated by the Persians in the annual 
festival of the Magophonia, or slaughter of the Magi. 

But the result of this victory was, at first, far from being 
the attainment of peace. All over the Persian empire men had 
hoped, it would seem, that the reign of the Great King was over, 
and that every nation was free again ; and all over the Persian 
empire pretenders sprang up, declaring that they were legitimate 
sovereigns. Then did the genius of Darius assert itseM. What- 
ever the force of the subject nations, the superior discipline 
belonged to the Persians ; and Darius appealed not in vain to 
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his ministers > his generals,, in every quarter. Among those 
generals, we are interested to hear, was his father Vistaspa, who 
was governing in Parthia'. It is clear that naturally Vist&spa 
rather than his son Darius would have been tho monarch of the 
Persian empire, tho king of kings ; but Vistaspa, on the reckon- 
ing which I have followed, w'ould bo nearly seventy years of 
age; and no doubt he %vas quite W'illing to leave tius most strenu- 
ous warfare to his vigorous son. Eather and son -worked loyally 
together, and I eannot but tliink that this is some evidence, that 
there was a religious tie, as *well as a natural tie, between them. 
Not only in Parthia, but everywhere, w-ere tho rebels subdued, 
and speedily. It eannot be said that Darius was merciful, in his 
victory, to the leaders of tho rebels ; but cruelty w'as in those 
days hardly reckoned as a vice, and even in the Gathas it is 
impossible to say that mercy to enemies is inculcated as a virtue, 
much less as a duty. 

A great man w’e must acknowledge Darius to have been, and 
it was not an unworthy thing of liim to commemorate his victory 
in^the way in which he did commemorate it. On tho face of a 
precipice, inaccessible to the ordinary wayfarer, liigh up on the 
road between Babylonia and the cities of Media, he caused to 
be carved in three languages that inscription which, from the 
name of the place, is called the Behistun inscription ; to which 
1 have 60 often referred in the present chapter. There may still 
be seen the arrow-like letters which to the skilled student reveal* 
tho names of Darius himself, his ancestors and his family, his 
enemies in all the provinces where he had enemies, his friends 
and his servants, the punishments of his chief enemies, and many 
moral reflections, some of which I have quoted above, and reiter- 
ated expressions of religious trust ; and also his restoration of the 
shrines which the Magi had destroyed, and which Darius now 
restored, as we must suppose, because they belonged to the Aryan 
race, the race of nobles ; not because Darius agreed "with the 
worship which they represented. The whole inscription, in spite 
of its repetitions, has a nervous conciseness, indicating a strong 
will and a commanding character. 

This great inscription was first copied in the year 1835 by a 
young English officer, afterwards kno-wn as Sir Henry Rawbnson; 
who was let down by a basket from the top of the rock, and, not 
without risk of life, took squeezes of the inscriptions ; and who 
afterwards had the principal share in interpreting them. Other 

1 We know this on the indisputable authonty of the Behistun msenption. 
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scholars have surveyed the rock from below ; but the American 
professor Williams Jackson is the only one who has imitated 
Rawlinson’s feat, and seen the inscription at close quarters, and 
taken squeezes from it. . 

The general history of Darius as a Idng does not concern the 
present chapter ; but one more point must be mentioned relating 
to him ; namely, that he was the institutor of the Calendar 
which, handed down from age to age, is at this day used by the 
Persian Parsis. The evidence for this fact is too complex to be 
given in the present chapter ; it was first perceived, with great 
acuteness, by E. W. West, whose disquisition on the subject wifi, 
be found on pages xlii-xlvii of his Introduction, in voL XLvn. 
of the Sacred Books of the East, and the proof has been further 
elaborated by Professor Moulton, on pages 431-434 of Early 
Zoroastrianism, who also remarks how entirely the names of the 
months in the Calendar suit the character of Darius as “ a 
genuine and earnest follower of Zarathushtra.” 

But I must leave Darius ; it is with the Magi, the continua- 
tors of the rehgion of Zoroaster, that I am now concerned. Tljey 
had failed, and failed deservedly, in their attempt to win political 
supremacy in Iran ; they were reduced to the exercise of religious 
authority, if they could maintain even that ; and with the hatred 
of the Persians and the memory of their own recent failure 
against them, it was difficult to maintain religious authority. 
The name of Zarathustra doubtless helped them greatly. 
Zoroaster had won the deep respect of Aryan kings ; he had not 
been implicated in any failure, in any dishonour ; the Magi 
could take his name as their title to honour, and they did so, 
in almost every production of their pen. Of their own name 
they were, alas, not undeservedly ashamed; their own name 
occurs only once in the whole Avesta, and there, characteristically 
enough, it occurs in the phrase, “ one who hates the Magi.” We 
must not blame the Magi if something artificial, something not 
quite disinterested, mingled with their reverence for Zoroaster. 
They had some true reverence for him, as I showed in the quota- 
tion which I made from the Farvardin Yast. 

More to be blamed were the Magi for the superstitions by 
which they tried to increase their religious authority. They 
knew the curious principle that religious authority acquires 
weight with the generality of men, not so much by the good 
which it can be shown to have effected (for to determine this 
is a delicate and difficult matter), but by the demands which 
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it mnkcs conecmiHg wJn’ch there ncccl t>o no doubt nt nil. From 
tbw lime forth therefore (he Mnpi in»i'!tod, and in^ijited more 
and more m time went on, on tho-k; prohibition** ns to burj'ing 
or burning dead bo*lic^, which are perhaps tljc best kno^^'n thing 
connects! with the I’arsi religion at tlie prwnl daj- ; eo much 
mort* easy is it to rcmcnilKT a ciuaint auperwtition timn a noble 
relipous example ! In the time of Herodotus, the Magi had not 
auccec<fed in inducing the iVrsians to refrain from burjing (he 
dead. They thenmdves, and doubtless Ibeir ardent adherents, 
cxposwl their dead to l»c eaten hy hinls. 

Tlien loo, the principle that, in tlic things which sve sec and 
know, a goo<! spirit and a bad spirit are nt war together, and 
produce goo<l and had fniita respectively, this, whicli Zoroaster 
had seen in experience, the Magi tcx)k ns an ahslrncl principle, 
and mnra*cllous indccsl were the results which tlicy de<Iuce<I from 
it ! All living creatures were divide<l into the creatures of Ahum 
Mrmln, and the creatures of Angm Mainyu or Ahriman. The 
reason of the selection, in either cn*^, was oliseure ; the rcs*ilt 
wjjs clear in the extreme. The hctlgchog w*as one of Hie creatures 
of Ahum Mnjula ; if you killwl a hcdgcliog, purification from such 
a pin was not to be had l>y a punishment less limn a thousand 
stripes. (Darmesteter lias suggestc<l, probably witli truth, that 
n way was eventually found to commute the stripea for a money 
payment.) Tlic lortol«c was a creature of Angm 5rnin}ni ; if 
you killed a tortoise, all your sins of thought, w'oitl, and deed 
were instnntnneoiLsly forgiven. With follies like tliis is the 
greater part of tlic Vcndidftd fillc<l. Could a great religion aink 
/ower ? Vet even (he Fcndicf/id has retfeeming par(a ; if (ho 
first four Fnrgards and the last four Fnrgnrds alone had been 
preserved, wo ahould not have thought so badly of it. The 
intermediate Fargartls are those which sink it into the depths. 
But Jet me by preference quote one of the redeeming passages : 
here is one from the third Faryard (23-20) : 

O Mftkrr of tJio timlfrinl world, thou Holy Ono 1 Who Is the fourth 
who rejoices tho corth with prcatc^t joy ? 

Ahum Mnzdn onuwcrwl ; It is lio who cultivates most com, grass, 
und fruit, O Spitama Znmtliustm 1 who waters ground that is dry, or 
tlriea ground that is too wot. Unhappy is tho land that has long lain 
unsown with tho setsl of tho ftower and wants a gootl hiwbandman, liko 
a well 'rhn pen maiden wlio has long gone childless and wants a good hus* 
band. Ho who would till tho earth, O Spitama Znrathustra I with tho 
left arm and tho right, with tho right arm and tho left, unto him will sho 
bring fortli plenty, like a loving bndo on )ier bod unto lior beloved; tho 
bride will bnng forth children, tho earth w'ill bring forth plenty of fruit. 
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He who would till the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra ! with the left arm 
and the right, with the right arm and the left, unto him thus says the 
Earth : O thou man ! who dost till me with the left arm and the right, 
with the right arm and the left, hither shall pe 9 ple ever come and beg 
for bread, here shall I ever go on bearing, bringing forth all manner of 
food, bringing forth profusion of corn. He who does not till the earth, 
O Spitama Zarathustra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto him thus says the Earth : O thou man ! who dost 
not till me with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the 
left, ever shalt thou stand at the door of the stranger, among those who 
beg for bread ; ever shalt thou wait there for the refuse that is brought 
■unto thee, brought by those that have profusion of wealth. Sucred 
Books of the East, vol. iv. pp. 28, 29. 

The nobler spirit both of the Magi, and of Zoroaster, is well 
exemplified in that passage ; nor is it the only instance of that 
spirit in the Vendidad ; but when the whole book is considered, 
such a passage is the exception, and not the rule. 

The Vendidad was one of twenty-one books (or Nasks, as 
they were called) in which the laws and maxims of the Zoroas- 
trian rehgion were contained in the fourth century before Christ 
(as well as we can tell) ; most of them have perished, but ^fie 
topics dealt with in them are more or less preserved to us in the 
Dinkard, one of the principal Pahlavi writings (translated by 
E. W. West : this part of the Dinkard will be found in vol. xxxvii. 
of Sacred Books of the East). 

I have written in this chapter of the Gathas, of the later 
Yasnas (which have something of the features of a liturgy), and 
of the Vendidad : the Yasts are the chief remaining part of 
the Avesta, and I must say something more about them. That 
the Yasts, in their present form, were the composition of the 
Magi (like all the later Avesta) is probable ; but they bear strong 
traces of the old Aryan religion ; they evince to us, what other- 
wise we should not have known, the incessant struggle of that 
religion to enter .within the borders of Magianism, to dis- 
possess Magianism and claim the ground for itself. The Yasts 
are most graceful, picturesque productions ; in some ways 
they remind one of the Homeric hymns ; but they have less 
narrative, more fervour ; something of the ethical glow of the 
original Magianism accepts into its embraces the story-telling dis- 
position of the Aryan bard. It can hardly be doubted that the 
Y asts show us the Magian priesthood yielding before the allurements 
of the great men of Persia, and especially of the kings of Persia, 
and preferring the ornaments of cultivated life to those senti- 
ments of religion with which even the Magi, m uch more Zoroaster, 
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had begun. Let me quote, as perhaps the most exfiemo instance 
of a polytheism which would gladly keep itself under a veil, but 
cannot, part of tho description of tlio famous goddess Ardvi Sura 
Anfihita from tho fifth I'ast : 

Ardvi Sum Anrihitn, who Btnnds carriwt forth in tho nlmpo of n maid, 
fair of body, most Btrong, tall -formed, high-girded, pure, nobly bom of n 
glorioiLs raco.,,.Upon her head Anlvi Sum AriAluta bound a golden 
crown, with a hundred Btars, with eight rays. . . .She is clothed with gar- 
ments of beaver, Ardvi Sum Anahila ; with tho Bkm of thirty beavera of 
thoso that bear four young ones, that aro Iho Hnest kind of beavers. . . . 
Here, O good moat beneficent Ardvi Sum AnAlula I I beg of thco this 
favour, thot I, fully blewd, may conquer largo kingtloms, rich m horses, 
with high tributes, %nth wiorting horses, sounding chanols, flashing Bwords, 
rich in mimonls, etc. ibid. vol. xxtn. pp. 82, 83. 

Do WO not read in the last sentence the vciy inmost senti* 
ment of a Persian despot — perhaps of Artaxerxes Jllnemon him- 
self' 1 But there is rather an unusual absence of tho moral 
element in tho Yost from which the above extract is made ; 
much more of it would bo found in the Mihir Yast or tho Far- 
vnrdin Yast, or some others. Yet on tho whole, tho morality 
of tho Yasts is below their poetry. 

I do not doubt that nearly the wliolo of the Vendidud and the 
Yasts were written under tho Achfcracnian djmaaty, and in tho 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ ; somotliing of tho Yasts 
may bo drawn from ancient Aryan poetry, and something of tho 
Vcndid&d may have been added in Sa.ssanian times, with a view 
to special heresies then prevalent j but on t!io whole these two 
books show tho decadence of Persia after the time of tho great 
Darius; they show the absence of anj’^ guiding influence over 
the inmost being of men. Tho elements of good that were in 
tliem had little influence, and Persia hastened to ruin. 

Tho crash came when Alexander mounted the throne of 
Maced on. There was no strength in the Persian empire to resist 
that great warrior, when lie overran, and took possession of, that 
empire ; Greeks began to occupy largo Persian provinces ; tho 
Zoroastrian religion and tho Magi sank into obscurity. From tho 
year 331 n.o., when the victory of Arbcla gave tho whole of the 
Persian empire into tho hands of Alexander, tho Zoroastrian 
religion lay buried, seemingly dead, for tho best part of four 
centuries. Then, when tho phalanx of Maccdon and the legion 

* Wo know from. Berosus that Artaxerxes Mnemon was the first who caused 
an imago of Anahita to bo made ; and Professor hloultoa justly argues that the 
description in this Yost was taken from tho imago; from whence tho date of the 
composition of tho Yast may bo inferred. ' ♦ 
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of Rome had alike receded from those eastern territories, the 
Zoroastrian religion began to revive again ; slowly under the 
Parthians at first ; but from 226 b.c. onwards, for four centuries, 
under the native Persian rule of the Sassanians. In this revived 
state it was probably purer and better than it had been under 
the Persian kings of the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ ; 
yet still with too many superstitious and feeble elements chnging 
to it for it to be able to renovate mankind. 

Lastly, in the seventh century of our era, there feU upon 
Persia the hurricane of Mohammedan conquest, and the adher- 
ents of Zoroastrianism generally succumbed to the storm. The 
small community of scholars and merchants who have retained 
their ancient faith, and in a purified form, those named the 
Parsis, deserve our respect ; some great elements of an ancient 
history, and of pure feeling, survive in them ; and these are 
valuable, though they have not been able to accomplish that 
great work, the conversion of the world, which is the crown of 
all religion. 

Let me in conclusion quote from one of the Pahlavi writings 
a strain of feeling which is found in briefer form in the Avesta, 
both in the Vendidad and in the Yasts — a recurrent strain which 
exhibits the Zoroastrian rehgion at its best : 

When a soul of the righteous passes upon that bridge [the super- 
natural bridge to heaven, which the wicked cannot cross] the width 
of the bridge becomes as it were a furlong, and the righteous soul passes 
over with the cooperation of Sr6sh the righteous. And his own deeds 
of a virtuous kind come to meet him in the form of a maiden, who is 
handsomer and better than every maiden in the world. 

And the righteous soul speaks thus : “ Who mayest thou be, that 
a maiden who is handsomer and better than thee was never seen by me 
in the worldly existence ? ’’ 

In reply that maiden form responds thus : ‘‘I am no maiden, but I 
am thy virtuous deeds, thou youth who art well thinking, well speaking, 
well doing, and of good religion ! For when thou sawest in the world 
him who performed demon-worship, then thou hast sat down, and thy 
performance was the worship of the sacred beings. And when it was seen 
by thee that there was any one who caused oppression and plunder, and 
distressed or scorned a good person, and acquired wealth by crime, then 
thou keptest back from the creatures their own risk of oppression and 
plimder ; the good person was also thought of by thee, and lodging and 
entertainment provided ; and alms were given by thee to him who came 
forth from near and him, too, who was from afar ; and wealth which was 
due to honesty was acquired by thee. And when thou sawest him who 
practised false justice and taldng of bribes, and false evidence was given 
by him, then thou hast sat down, and the recitation of truth and virtue 
was uttered by thee. I am’ tliis, of thine, the good thoughts, the good 
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words, nnd tho good deeds winch were thotight nnd spoken nnd done by 
thoc. For when I hfivo become commendnble, I nm then made nltogothor 
moro commend nblo by thco ; when I hnvo become precious I om then 
made nltogethcr still moro precious by theo ; nnd when I have become' 
glorious, I nm then mndo nltogethcr still moro glorious by theo." 

And when ho wnlks onwards from there, n su-cct -scented breeze comes 
then to meet him, whicli is moro fmgmnt than nil perfume. Tho soul of 
tho righteous inquires of Srfish thas : “ Whnt breeze is this, that never in 
tho world BO fmgmnt a breeze camo into contact with mo ? " 

Tlien SrOsh, the righteous, replies to that righteous soul thus: "Tliis 
breeze is from heaven, wlUch is so fmgmnt." 

Afterwards, on his mnrcli, tho first step is set on tho place of good 
thoughts, tho Becond on that of good words, tho third on that of good 
deeds, nnd tho fourth stop reaches up into tho endless light which is nll- 
radiont. And nngels and archangels of ovciy' description como to meet 
him, and ask tidings from him thas : "IIow host thou como, from that 
uliich is a perishable, fearful, nnd vcr>' miscroblo existence, to this which 
is an iinperislinblo existence, timt is undisturbofl, thou youth who nrt 
well thinking, well speaking, well doing, and of good religion J " 

Then Afiharmazd, tho Lord, speaks thus : “ Ask yo from him no 
tidings ; for ho has parted from that wliich was a precious body, and has 
como by that which is a fearful road. And bring yo unto liim tho most 
agreeablo of eatables, that which is” the mid spring butter, so that ho may 
rest his sou! from that bridge of tho three nights, unto which ho camo 
from Astfividad nnd tho remaining demons ; and scat him upon an all- 
embellished throne." 

As it is declared that “ Unto tho righteous man nnd woman, after 
passing nwny, they bring food of tho most agreeablo of eatables — tho food 
of tho angels of tho spiritual existences — that which is tho midspring butter; 
nnd they scat lu'm down upon an all-embellished tlirono. For over and 
everlasting they remain in nit glory with tho angels of tho spiritual exist- 
ences everlastingly." Saertd Books of tho East, vol. xxrv. pp. 18-22. 
(Tho meaning of the name of tho work from wliich this extract is taken 
is Opinions of the Spirit of irisdom.! 

Let US smile, if wo ■will, at tho “ midspring butter ” ; but 
has a religion, however imperfect, existed in vain, which has 
been able to hand do^vn to all posterity such a picture of tho 
reward of a virtuous soul 1 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 

ON TITE IDENTIFICATION OF VISTJIsPA, THE EOYAL CONVERT OF 
ZOROASTER, WITH VIStASPA THE FATHER OF DARITIS 

This identification would bo impossible if Zoroaster lived,- 
as some of tho Greeks thought, 6000 years before the Trojan 
war. But this curious Greek error has been well explained by 
Professor Williams Jackson {Zoroaster, p. 1 62) ; tho Greeks mistook 
what tho Persians told them of tho fravashi, or spiritual essence, 
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of Zoroaster, for a statement regarding Ms bodily existence. ■ 
But it is argued, that if Zoroaster had lived in the sixth century 
B.C., the Greeks must have known Ms period. This argument 
* would be sound, had Zoroaster been a Persian ; but the Persians, 
though accepting the Magi as their priests, cared little for any 
individual Magian; hence it was that they did not mention 
Zoroaster’s name to Herodotus. 

Modern critics do not reahse what a blank void was caused 
in the historical’ consciousness of the Magi, by reason of their 
rebeUion against the Persians, and their defeat by Darius. This 
is why the Avesta never mentions Darius or his successors on 
the Persian tMone. A silence caused by shame has been mis- 
interpreted as if aU that preceded this silence were ancient 
and legendary. 

Again, the language of the Gathas has certain special resem- 
blances to the language of the Rig-Veda, a book probably of 
the second millenmum b.c. ; whence it is argued that the Gathas 
date not very far from the second millenmum b.c. But Professor 
Moulton tells us {Early Religious Poetry of Persia, p. 4) that 
these two languages differ in their general character as much 
as Dutch and Enghsh; a difference which must have taken 
many centuries to accomphsh. The special resemblances may 
be accounted for by the Gathas having been written in eastern 
Iran, comparatively near India. I may remark that when so 
excellent a scholar as E. W. West places the conversion of Vis- 
taspa at the date 618 b.c. {Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. XLvn. 
p. xxx), it can hardly, on linguistic grounds, be thought impossible 
for it to have taken place in 670 b.c. 

Lastly, the father of the Zoroastrian VistS-spa is called in 
the Avesta Aurvat-aspa {Aban Yast, 105) ; in the PaMavi writings 
by the equivalent name LoMasp or Loharasp. Now Darius, 
in the Behistun inscription, after mentio nin g Ms own father 
Vistaspa, says that the father of Vistaspa was Arshama. 
Hence it is argued, that the two Vistaspas,. having different 
fathers, must be different men. But (not to speak of other 
explanations) this argument overlooks the fact that Darius, in 
tracing his own descent from Achsememd lungs, would almost 
certainly have omitted females who were in' the direct hne ; see 
a later instance of this given by West {Sacred Boohs of the East, 
vol. V. p. xix). Thus Arshama, if he were the maternal grand- 
father of Vishtaspa, would be called Ms father; and this would 
take away the difficulty. 

The identification of the two Vistaspas receives some support 
from Pliny ; still more from the sober narrative in Dinhard v. i. 
2-G ; iv. 8, 9, according to which Loharasp, tlie father of tlie 
• Zoroastrian Vistaspa, went as a subordinate of Nebuchadnezzar 
to the siege of Jerusalem (the siege in 598 b.c. must be the one 
intended). 

I think, therefore, that the identification stands. 



CHAPTKU V 


ANciKNT ni:uoioN: china and jahan 

P<> rrmoto, tintU tht' l.itjrr half of tl»r ninf!<vntli rrntun', 
v,Tjv nntl .Inp.in frtnn llir fpiritunl movrmrnt't of Knrtij>o 

i»nd l!ml it may to <w)Tm» iK^jplr that thti part 

of tijo oarth ought to lw< rrganlM n*» n j»cpnmto pruvinr«\ mu! 
not to form part of tlit* ^tlbjr<“t of n uorl* which nrco^'Uirily 
cmlrra in the wr^icm nationi, lint the importance of China 
and Japan, from the moral nnd rrlipiotM no lci*» than from the 
material point of view, It imdcnnWe ; nnd to omit them from 
tha pn^ent worh would leave n j<ad lacuna 1 must neciln take 
them in ; nnd Cldna, the morn nneient, romp< 

Tltn liwtorj* of Cldnn In clo<iucnt to «n on the merili*, nnd 
eloquent on tlie defecU, of nnerenct* when token na the einglo 
supreme motive of man. It in imponfihle to think of the four 
llmunand nntl more yearn during whicli tlie Chme*!o have l>een 
n growing nnd expanding nation, nh^nya indiintriouH, nlwayw 
pulKhnng the earth to human nwln, never dii»pirite<! hy calami* 
tien whctlier inflicted hy man or l>y nat un*, nnd ijol to feel that 
A true jHJwer lie^ in them, of whieli it will l>e profitnhle to 
investigate the source. IJul we cannot help alio noticing how 
prone the Chine-t‘ have lurn to cling to nneient evils ; how 
strong the yoke of custom {until quito recent years) has heen 
upon tliem ; nrul tins deft'ct camo from a wrongly <Iirccte<l 
reverenee. J'or goo<l chiefly hut not solely, the Chinese tj'pc of 
character has l>ecn icmarkahle ; nnd wo cannot but inquire hoav. 
this is rcfleete<l in tlieir religion. 

The ChliH'se chamoter ajipoara to have rcceiveil its final 
stamp in the sixth century hoforc Clirist, through the great nnd 
famous philosojiher Confucius ; hut it cannot ho doubted that 
ita main clmracteristica had npiMjared long before tliia. If avo go 
hack to tho first origin of the race, w’o have to look to the region 
south of the Caspian sea. So sajn Terricn do Lacouperio (as 
quoted in The Sion/ of the iVo/ion^— C/iino, page 2), nnd doubtless 
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he is right. Of this conclusion the character of the Chinese 
writing is evidence. Chinese writing is at this day in that stage 
which belonged to aU writing before an alphabet was invented ; 
a stage when something of the hieroglyphical character still 
remains ; when every sign stands separate from every other 
sign, and each sign suggests its own meaning, not indeed at a 
glance, but by a nearer similarity than is possible under alpha- 
betical systems, where the sound of each letter; and not the 
meaning of each sign, is the guide to the word intended. More 
than 30,000 signs are employed in Chinese writing ; and how 
remote this system must be from our own western methods of 
writing will be seen at once. But when we find that one of the 
languages of the Nineveh inscriptions has no fewer than 642 
characters 1, we perceive that in that language also what we call 
an alphabet has hardly been attained ; though an alphabet 
must have been on its way. In Chinese writing an alphabet is 
not even on its way ; yet Terrien de Lacouperie was able to 
show “ a marked connexion between many of the primitive 
written characters of the languages of Akkadia and China ’’ — 
Akkadia meaning the great Mesopotamian valley. We infer, 
then, that in times antecedent to the earliest of the Akkadian 
or Sumerian languages as found in the Nineveh inscriptions, the 
Chinese must have been one of the races inhabiting the country 
between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea, including in this 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Eastwards, then, from this origin, went the Chinese ; but 
it would be vain to ask in what millennium before Christ this 
great migration took place. If I understand rightly what others 
have written on the subject, it is not merely the Chinese writing, 
but the Chinese spoken language, which has marks of being 
extremely primitive ; and this would imply a very early migra- 
tion from the haunts of their first habitation, where they were 
associated with races more given to change than they themselves 
, were. As farther linking the Chinese with the Sumerian races, 
the oblique eyes of some of the latter may be mentioned*^. 

Wlien the Chinese people are first mentioned in their ovn 
historical documents, we find them in the province of Shensi, 
along the western bank of the great river Hwang-ho, in its upper 
course. An ancient monarch, named Fu-hsi, is said to have 
governed them in those early days; but he is too shadowj’’ a 

^ fiayceV Arc/ictolcy/f/ of ihc Cttnciform Inscnpdons, p. 18* 

- Notexi by Sayce, Archmologt/ of the Cnneifonn Inscri 2 )tion 9 , p, 72* 
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figure for Bcrious history to dwell long upon him. The most 
ancient of Chinese books, the Shd King^ begins with n brief 
account of a ruler of the name of Yiio, in whoso time n flood 
took place, whicli may probably have resulted from an inundation 
of the Hwnng-lio river, bucIi as has repeatedly Iinppcned in more 
recent times. But the “ Canon of Yao ” (by which title this part 
of the Shfi King is knorni) contains the Btill more curious informa- 
tion that this ruler appointed astronomers by whom the four 
quarter-days of tlio year, the solstices and the equinoxes, were 
to bo exactly determined ; the days being fixed by the particular 
star which then culminated in the south wliilo the sun was sotting 
in the west. As these stars are named in the Shfi ICing, modem 
astronomers have been able to calculate from them the date at* 
wliich Yfi,o must have reigned, and they determine it to have been 
approximately in the twenty -fourth century before the Christian 
era. This is fairly in accordance udth the traditional reckoning of 
Chinese philosophers and liistorinns (as will bo seen by referring 
to the third chapter of Dr Legge’s Introduction to the Shfi King, 
in tlio third volume of Sacred Books of the East) ; and hence we 
may regard Yao as a real historical personage, living at about 
the date thus assigned to liira. 

If Yao was a real historical personage, the inference seems 
to hold that the monarchs subsequent to him who are mentioned 
in the Sim King were real historical personages also ; and as the 
art of writing is distinctly mentioned as in use at a date not far 
from 1700 n.o., and is probably implied in regard to a consider- 
ably earlier epoch, there is no reason for doubting that the names 
of the monarchs and some of the principal events of their reigns 
were actually recorded. In later times wo have mention of court 
annalists or recorders^ ; but wo have no certain knowledge when 
these officials began to exist ; it was at any rate long before the 
time of Confucius (in the sixth century B.o.). But in reference 
to the trustworthiness of the Shii King, the opinion of the Chinese 
philosopher Mencius is important (ho lived in the fourth century 
B.c.) ; hero is what Dr l»cggo says about this® : 

On© passage in Mencius seems to put it beyond a doubt that tho Shft 
existed as such a collection in his time. Having said that “ it would be 
better to bo without the Shfi than to give entire credit to it,” ho makes 
immediate reference to one of tho books of our classic by name, and adds, 
” In tho Completion of tho War I select two or threo passages only, and 
believe them.” 

* See pages 4 and 6 of Dr Leggo’s Introduction to tho Sh6 King just mentioned. 

* In tno samo Introduction, page 2. 

M. D. A. 
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It will be seen that Mencius -was a discriminating critic ; at 
the same time his criticism is directed towards the question of 
the credibility of the narrative, not to the question of the date 
of its composition. It is not difficult to' believe that the main 
facts over a great part of the Shu King were noted down at the 
time that they happened, especially as the existence of court 
annalists in early times is probable ; but what is difficult to 
believe is that the Shu King was written down at first in the 
form in which we read it now. It is indeed quite surprisingly 
free from strange and improbable occurrences ; but that in - a 
society emerging out of barbarism into civilisation, with so much 
of wildness and disorder remaining to the last, there should have 
been for many centuries such perfect uniformity of moral 
tone as that which we find in the Shu King seems impossible. 
The moralising is incessant ; it is never sharpened into 
indignation, and never remitted for the sake of picturesque 
narrative or any idiosyncratic tendency of the historian ; nor is 
it ever interrupted by lively discussion. It is an even monotonous 
flow ; and for a sample, take the following passage. Hep is 
part of the speech of Thang to his nobles, when he assumed rule 
after defeating and destroying the dynasty of Hsia (about 1766 b.c. 
is the assigned date) ; 

It is given to me, the One man, to secure the harmony- and tran- 
quillity of your states and clans ; and now I loiow not whether I may not 
offend against the Powers above and below. I am fearful and trembling, 
as if I were in danger of falling into a deep abyss. Throughout all the 
regions that enter on a new life imder me, do not, ye princes, follow law- 
less ways ; make no approach to insolence and dissoluteness ; let every 
one be careful to keep his statutes ; that so we may receive the favour 
of Heaven. The good in you I wiU not dare to keep concealed ; and 
for the evil in me I will not dare to forgive myself. I will examine these 
things in harmony with the mind of God. When guilt is found anywhere 
in you who occupy the myriad regions, let it rest on me, the One man. 
When gmlt is found in me, the One man, it shall not attach to you who 
occupy the myriad regions. Oh ! let us attain to be sincere in these 
things, and so we shall ‘likewise have a happy consummation. Sacred 
Books of the Bast, vol. in. pp, 90-1. 

We run little risk in saying that the victorious soldier Thang 
was not himself the author of that edifying harangue. But when 
we find the same sort of moral reflectiveness overspreading the 
whole of the Shu King, it is plain that the speeches in it can lay 
claim to no sort of genuineness ; though they may give us an 
idea of what Confucius and his disciples thought. The speeches 
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in the Sin'll King nre lmnll> IihcU !o bo oldtr (hnn (he era of 
ConftieiuR, hut the kmtl of rthgton ^On^I^ (ho nbo\c paxsago 
imphen i? Iikcl> to be older limn Conftiem*!, and tt will bo well 
to fotnelhing about it 

“Htixtn** and “ Gotl ** , or to the CUmc'-c wortln, 
“lun ** and *' Shang T1 ** , the‘-o art. the (wo wonls in which 
the riiinc^ expre»^ the ultimate riding di\mit^ of ^the uiumivc 
I n “lien** the pen^onal ilemonl punk , in '*Shang’li** il la 
prominent, Shang 71 i« the Cmtor, the Sovereign of all Hut 
bhang 'll ii not thought of aa ruling Pingl\ or uithout miniitcra 
of the duine purpOKi, the'^e minifttpi exi'^t all around u*t , 
among tlirm aK reckonetl the f pints of sun, mwm and Ptnr», 
the spintt of mountains and lulls, the ppints of peas and n%crH , 
and nearer still to hurnm nfTeetioiis, the spinte of departed 
nneeston* A belief of this 1 ind though it ma\ l>c ralle<I poU 
thcislie, still as^signs a unil\ to the Stipnme Heing , it has a 
certain dignity, and urn a certain mnginatne tnith altliough 
truth hanl for us to define and n ahn* Hut the ueakiK'ss of 
the belief, as the Chinese held it, was that the\ introtiuccil into 
It the pnncipie of gradation of mnk«, making the lKa\enIy order 
of things appear to be fashlonwi on thi modi I of a litgbls arti- 
ficial human pocict^ It was thought a lack of decent humility 
if an ordinary human being npproichctl the Most High m sncnfico 
or pn} cr The monarch might do so, and m doing po the 
monarch would sacnficc and pray not onit on his own lx half 
but on lx*lmlf of his people, on Fokmn ataitsl occasions , but an 
onbnnry man would pm% to his dtpartfsl nneestom 'I here is a 
certain connexion lx tw e'en the want, m the Chinest, oI that 
PUpRinc danng which alone can break through ingrained errora 
of the past, and this formalism brought into the midst of (heir 
highest hpintim! theonts Iho message of the Hebrew prophet, 
into who‘'C t irs the Almighlt has Hpoktn “ I dwell in the high 
and holy plate, with him also that is of a contnto and huniblo 
Bpmt, to rtvuc the Rpinl of the humble, and to rciivc the htnrt 
of the contntc ones," was debarred to the Cliincse , and how 
much exaltation and comfort of licnrt did they not lose in this 
way I 

Hut to return to the Shu King Stripping off its moralising 
mantle, wimt do we find beneath ? Wo find m it tlie history 
of a rneo more limn commonly mtclligont, more than commonly 
persevering, not one of the most warhio niccs, though not 
incapable of fighting, not frto from cruelty, especially m tho 

8—2 
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way of legal punishments, but desirous that that cruelty should 
not he made worse by injustice ; a race that continually pushed 
back, in cases where it could not civUise, the barbarous races 
which surrounded it. Beginning as an inland race, it reached 
the seacoast at last. In three ways did the Chinese race employ 
its strength ; first, in observation and material construction j 
secondly, in the determination of ethics and religion ; thirdly, 
not in so laudable a manner, in the arts of divination. Super- 
stitious we must account these ; and yet these superstitious 
practices did not in the early times greatly corrupt the Chinese 
rehgion ; they stood separate from it. And so it is, I believe, 
even at the present day, in China, in so far as Confucianism has 
sway ; the other two recognised rehgions of the country, Taoism 
and Buddhism, have adhered less to their primary motive, and 
have been more seriously corrupted. 

What are we to think about the details of the history in the 
Shu King ? It is a fragmentary history ; considerable portions 
have been lost. Even in what has reached us there is often a 
certain meagreness. But there are interesting passages. Take, 
for instance, what we are told about that very early hero, Yii, 
whose date is placed at 2205 b.o. His first service was to repair 
the damages of a great flood, afterwards he became a monarch ; 
and the first of the Hsia line of kings. (I regard the rise and fall 
of the several dynasties of Hsia, Shang, and Chau as historical, 
but their details are hardly pertinent to my present purpose.) 
What I am here concerned to recount is the gradual formation 
of the Chinese civihsing energy in all its parts ; and the amount 
and character of the tribute paid to Yii, the monarch whom I 
have already named, will give us some idea of the progress of 
the Chinese in verj’’ early times. Here is the fist of what was 
sent him from the province of Ching Chau, 

Feathers, hair, elephants’ teeth, and liides ; gold, silver, and cop- 
per ; Khun trees, wood for bows, cedars, and cypresses ; grindstones, 
whetstones, flint stones to make arrowheads, and cinnabar ; and the 
Khun and lii bamboos, with the lu tree (all good for making arrows). . . • 
The tliree-ribbed rush was sent in bxmdles, put into cases. The baskets 
were filled \vith silken fabrics, azure and deep purple, and with strings 
of pearls that were not quite round. From the countrj’^ of the nine 
Kiang the great tortoise was presented when spcciallj'’ required. Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. iii. p, 09 . 

The use of flintstones for arrowheads is an evidence of real 
antiquity ; it would seem that iron was rare, though the wild 
province of Liang Chau did supply it, as w'e learn in anotiier part 
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aU approximate to this date ; most were evidently written under 
the Chau dynasty, which reigned from 1122 b.c. to 266 b,c. 
AU of these pieces are pure and right-minded ; many are poetical 
and pleasing. Let me quote a few brief extracts. Here is an 
ode witten in time of prosperity : 

There is peace throughout our myriad regions. There has been 
a succession of plentiful years ; Heaven does not weary in its favour. 
The martial Idng Wu maintained the confidence of his officers, and em- 
ployed them all over the Idngdom, so securing the establishment of his 
family. Oh ! glorious was he in the sight of Heaven, which Idnged him 
in the room of Shang. Sacred Boolcs of the East, vol. iix. p. 336. 

Here again is a brief festal ode ; and the picturesque element 
in it enhances the feeling : 

On the trees go the blows kang-kang; and the birds cry out ying- 
ying. One issues from the dark valley, and removes to the lofty tree. 
Ying goes its cry, seeldng with its voice its companion. Look at the 
bird, bird as it is, seeldng with its voice its companion ; and shall a man 
not seek to have liis friends ? Spiritual beings vnU then hearken to liim ; 
he shall have harmony and peace. Ibid, vol. nr. p. 347. 

Here is an ode written in a time of disorder and general afflic- 
tion ; the poet thinks of the times that are past : 

Small is the cooing dove, but it flies aloft to heaven. My heart is 
woimded with sorrow, and I think of our forefathers. When the dawn 
is brealdng, and I cannot sleep, the thoughts in my breast are of our 
parents. 

Men who are grave and wise, though they drink, are mild and masters 
of themselves; but those who are benighted and ignorant become ^de- 
voted to drink, and more so daily. Be careful, each of you, of your de- 
portment ; what Heaven confers, when once lost, is not regained. 

The greenbeaks come and go, picking up grain about the stackyard. 
Alas for the distressed and solitary, deemed fit inmates for the prisons ! 
With a handful of grain I go out and divine, how I may be able to become 
good. Ibid. vol. m. p. 359 . 

Proverbs may amuse, without being convincing. Here are two : 

A flaw in a mace of white jade may be ground away ; but for a flaw 
in speech nothing can be done. 

T 9 look for horns on a yoimg ram will only weary you, my son. 
Ibid. \'"ol. III. pp. 415, 416. 

Her(\ is another lament on the sorrowful state of the people : 

Luxuriant is that yoxmg mulberry tree, and beneath it wide is the 
shade ; but they will pluck its leaves till it is quite destroyed. The 
distress inmcted on these multitudes of the people is an imceasing sorrow 
to my heart ; my commiseration fills my breast. O thou bright and 
great Heav'en, shouldest thou not have compassion on us ? Ibid. vol. m. 
n. 4-17: \ 
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Here, finally, is a part of a love story , the maiden is the 
narrator 

A simple looking lad j ou were, carrying cloth to exchange it for 
silk But jou came not so to purchase silk , j ou came to make proposals 
to me I convoyed >ou tlirough the nvor Klu, ns far as the height of 
Tun “It is not I,” I said, “ who would protract the time , but you have 
had no good go between I pray jou bo not angry, and let autumn bo 
the time.” 

I ascended that ruinous wall, to look towards FCi kwan , and when 
I saw jou not coming from it, mj tears flowed in streams Wien I did 
SCO you coming from FCl kwan, I laughed and I spoke You had consulted 
{ j ou said) the tortoise shell and the divining stalks, and there was nothing 
unfavourablom their response ‘ Then come,’ I said, ‘ with jour carnage 
and I will remove with mv goods ’ Ibid vol in p 437-8 

Tho maiden, v. e must regret to learn, v ns cast oft in the end 
But the reader will observe mention in this passage of two of 
the mam processes of divination, used for both public and private 
purposes , the marks on the shell of tho tortoise, and the arrange 
ment of the stalks of tho IChi plant (“ probably tho AcluUea 
millefolium,” says Dr 1/Cggo) Superstition there certainly is m 
such practices, but not a dark or very blamable superstition 

The reader wall, I think, allow that there was a tender and 
natural flow of feehng in tho people who could do and write tho 
things w hich I have transenbed from the ancient books of China , 
that there was energy m them morco\ er, and a feeling of duty , 
and if he thinks that their imagination went beyond the mark 
in assigning to every mountain and river its individual spmt, and 
also m tho worship of their departed ancestors, we cannot afford 
wholly to despise such imaginations , where they felt sacredness, 
there was some sacredness, though not tho precise foundation of 
worship which they imagined to ho there Who can but be moved, 
even if ho must a httio smile, when the duke of Chau prays for 
the life of his sick brother the king, asking his ancestors to take 
himself away from this world in place of his brother, on the 
ground that ho had spintual abilities which his brother lacked, 
and was better fitted to serve his ancestors in the world of spmts® 
Nor must we forget that over the world of unseen spints these 
ancient Chinese held that a Supreme Spint rules , there was a 
largeness m their conceptions, even when their actual practice 
went wrong 

Other points m these primitive ages (and I speak of times 
earher than tho sixth century before Christ) are worthy of notice, 
though I must mention them but briefly We read of standard 
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measures of length, capacity, and (probably) of weight ; of 
astronomical observations, which had no doubt some relation to 
astrology, though not without other applications, as for instance 
indicating the seasons of the year ; of musical instruments, 
especially the “ sounding-stone ” ; of the building of temples 
and altars, and of sacrifices, including sacrifices of animals. • We 
read prohibitions of drunlcenness ; and we read, finally, of a 
third system of divination (besides the divination from the tor- 
toise shell and that from the Khi plant) which has curious mathe- 
matical affinities ; a system expmmded in a treatise, highly 
esteemed by Confucius, called the Yi King. We ourselves may 
glance at its pages with amusement, and from its Appendices 
we may even draw instruction; moreover the way in which the 
Yi King makes linear measurements emblematic of morahty 
and prudence will remind ' us of the way in which the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras regarded number as the primary essence’ 
of all things, moral as well as material. The hexagrams of the 
Yi King were, it is said, elaborated by one of the heroes 
of old time (who afterwards, under the name and title of king 
Wan became the founder of a dynasty), when imprisoned by the 
tyrannical monarch whom he afterwards dethroned ; but the first 
suggestion of the hexagrams appears to have been still more 
ancient. 

And now I come to the era of the great philosophers ; of 
Lao-tsze, born 604 b.o. ; and of Confucius, born 551 B.c. The 
third greatest name in Chinese hterature is that of Mencius, who 
lived in the fourth century before Christ, and was a follower of 
Confucius. It will of course be understood that Confucius and 
Mencius are Latinised names, of which the Chinese equivalents 
are Kimg-foo-tsze and Mang respectively. 

The name of Lao-tsze was never Latinised ; from which it 
is clear that Lao-tsze was a philosopher of less wide fame than 
the other two. Yet as a philosopher, Lao-tsze is certainly the 
greatest whom China has produced. Had he possessed mission- 
ary energy equal to his intellectual perspicacity, his would have 
been far the greatest of Chinese names ; but from his writings 
we should gather that he disapproved of missionary energy ; he 
thought it too turbulent. Such entire disapproval was a mistake, 
and this really was his own mistake ; but for the superstitions 
which became attached afterwards to the name of Taoism he is 
no more responsible than he is for the invention of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. Often as the thoughts of great souls have been 
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(li'jtortcd b} unworthj followers, it is seldom that the depravation 
lias been carried so far ns m this case It is of the syatom of tho 
TAo, ns taught genuinely by him •self, that I must now speak , or 
m other words I must gi\o some account of Lao tsre’s solo sur- 
viving work, tho T6o Teh King^ ns that is exhibited in tho lucid 
lnn‘»Iation of Dr Legge, in the 39lh lolumo of tho Sacred Bools 
of the East 

That LAo tsrc was not n faultless philosopher, it is perhaps 
hardl> necc^ssarj’ to say , but his strength is tliat which wo have 
to understand first 

Tlio greatest theme w Inch he propounds is tho vnluo of spon 
tancit^, of that onginntion which flows silently from tho heart of 
a man Heaven and earth, ho sajs, came into existence by n 
method which was impalpable, indiscernible You would say, 
“There is nothing at work**, yet out of this non working, 
cvery'thing that we see is produced This secret, silent method 
ho calls the TAo “ The TAo docs nothing, and therefore there 
IS nothing which it docs not do “ , such is tho bnef paradox in 
wluch ho sums up tho whole of his sjstem Or, to quote a verse 
in which this idea is rather expanded, ho says 

Tho mowment of tho Tao 
contmncd proccods , 

And wcaknos.s marks tho course 
Of TAo’s mightj doeda 

.S'oererf BooLs of the East, \ of xxxrx p 63 

It Will bo seen that, according to this verso, although tho 
working of tho Tao is m a true sense weak, y ct strength is brought 
out of it , and it may ho asked whether L&o tsze assigns any 
function to strength, ns well as to weakness, in tho work of crea- 
tion Yes, ho does, it is not weakness alone, but weakness 
inseparably combined with strength, to which ho attnbutes 
practical cflicicncy, and tho whole, strength and weakness, 
must bo hidden from tho eyes of men, to accompUsh tho greatest 
works In tho physical universe, water, with its readiness to 
yneld at a touch, and yet its intense ponotrativo power, is his 
typo of tho Tuo, of tho creative method , of tho dmno method, 
wo may truly say’^ , but LAo tsze says, “ It might appear to have 
been before God “ That is a sentiment with which wo shall not 
agree, though wo must not call it atheistic Wo should rather 
say, “ It 18 eternally inherent m God “ 

It is not, however, tho physical universe which has tho 
primary attraction for LAo tsze, though he assumes mdeed that tho 
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pliyrfcal univcr?G hfi?: the Tiio for its root; hut it is i?i our own 
solve? that ho first marks tlie Tiio*s existence. Take for instance 
the following lines : 

Wiio laiovvs hi? manhofxr? strength. 

Tot still hi? female fc''hlenc?'? rnniutains ; 

As to one channel fiow the mnny drains, 

All come to him. yea, nil beneath the skj'. 

TiiiL? ho th" constant excellence retains ; — 

The simj)!'' child again, free from nil stains. 

Who knoies how white attracts. 

Vet nhvay.H keeps himself within black's shade, 

ITse pattern of humility displayed, 

Di~p!ayed in view of all beneath the sky ; 

He in the tinchnnp'ng excellence arrayed, 

Kndlos'! return to man’s fin5t state has made. 

Who Icnows how glorj’ shines, 

Y<>t loves disgrace, nor e'er for it grows pale ; 

IJehoId his presence in a spacious vale, 

To which men come from all beneath the slc\*. 

The nnclmnging »>xce!Ionce completers its tale ; 

The tiinpie infant man in liim wo hail. 

iS'ocri-ff Boots of (he Enf-h vol. XXXIX. p. 71. 

Lu>-te7,e lays groat .slro?s on tho virtue of timeliness, as being 
that which renders tho employment of violence unnecessary. 
“ Aelion.” he ’.vrites, “ should he taken before a thing has made 
its appearance ; order .should he .secured before disorder lias 
begun.'' Ihitl. vol. xxxtx. p. 107. 

He deprecat<‘s violetit warlike action without saying tliat it is 
always nvuidahle ; “ He wlio has killed multitudes of men.” he 
write.:, '‘slundd weep for tho/n with the bitterest grief.” Ibid. 
vol. xxxix. t>. 74. 
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than in any other, the typo of moral cxcollenco which ho is 
inculcating : 

I }«Jvo throe procioa? tiungs which I prize nnd hold fast. The first 
is gentleness ; the second is economy ; and the tlurd is alirinking from 
taking prccedenco of others. With that gentleness I can bo bold ; with 
that economy I can bo liberal ; shrinking from taking procodonco of others 
I con become a vessel of the lughost honour. Nowadays thoy give up 
gentleness nnd aro for being bold ; economy, and nro all for being liberal ; 
the liindmost place, nnd seek only to bo foremost ; of all which the end 
is death. Jbid, vol. xxxrx. p. 110. 

Lastly, lot mo quote the following passage, which in the light 
of Christian history wo may call truly prophetic : 

Every one in tho world knows that the soft overcomes tho hard, 
and tho weak tho strong, but no one is able to carry it out in practice. 
Thereforo a sngo has said. 

Ho who accepts his state's reproach. 

Is hailed thereforo its altars* lord ; 

To him who bears men’s direful woes 
Thoy all tho name of king accord. 

Words that aro strictly true seem to bo paradoxical. Ibid. vol. xxxcc. 
p. 120. 

Is not this on tho very highest pinnacle of morality 1 I can- 
not but think that my reader will bo surprised to see such 
direct inculcation of tho doctrines of humility and self-denying 
acceptance of pain, with tho full knowledge that tliis is the true 
creative principle, put forw'ard in China in tho sixth century 
before Christ. ** To recompense injury %vith kindness ” is also 
a maxim which we find in tho Tilo Teh King (in the 39 th volume 
of Sacred Boohs of the East, p. 106) ; and this was a maxim to 
w’hich (k>nfucius himself was unable to attain ; ho somewhat de- 
murred to it, though by no means as encouraging vindictiveness. 

It will bo right to counterbalance tho sayings wdiich I have 
quoted above by one that will show tho weaker side of LSo-tsze. 
In the folloiring passage, tho second sentence is not wrong ; but 
the first and third sentences cannot be defended. It is, as will 
be seen, a passage in praise of a simplo life : 

I would mako tho people (in a little state) return to the uao of 
knotted cords (instead of the written characters). They sKould think 
their (coarse) food sweet, their (plain) clothes beautiful ; thou: (poor) 
dwellings places of rest ; and their common (simplo) ways sources of 
enjoyment. There should be a neighbouring state within sight, and the 
voices of tho fowls and dogs should b© heard all tho way from it to us; 
but I would make the people to old age, even to death, not have any 
intercourse with it. Ibid, vol, xxxjx. p. 122. 

This is making of no account the natural human feeling of 
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curiosity, the joy in the acquisition of something new; it is 
making simplicity a bar to progress, which certainly it ought 
not to be. But we must not be surprised that Lao-tsze in a few 
passages drew incorrect inferences from a correct principle. His 
primary conception has been thought obscure ; but when once it 
is understood that by the Tao a Method is intended, a Method 
penetrative, universal, reaching into every avenue of reality and 
influencing all things, I do not think that any great difiiculty 
lies in his expressions. 

The treatise from wliich I have been quoting is the only one 
of his which has survived ; and the narrative which tells us in 
what manner the Tao Teh I^ng was produced is curious and 
interesting. Here it is, as related by the Chinese liistorian, Sze- 
ma Khien (who hved in the first century before the Christian 
era), and translated by Dr Legge (The Religions of China, p. 206): 

Lao-tsze cultivated the tao and virtue, the chief aim of his studies 
being how to keep himself concealed and remain unknown. He continued 
to reside at (the capital of) Chau, but, after a long time, seeing the decay 
of the dynasty, he left it, and went away to the gate leading out of the 
state to the northwest. Yin Hsi, keeper of the gate, said to him, “You 
are about to withdraw yomrself out of sight ; I pray you to compose for 
me first a book.” On this Lao-tsze wrote a book in two parts, setting 
forth his views on Tao and virtue, in more than five thousand characters. 
He then went away, and it is not Imown where he died. He was a superior 
man who liked to keep himself rmluiown. 

Though Sze-ma Khien in the above passage says that it was 
not known where Lao-tsze died, Kwang-Tze, the most famous 
follower of Lao-tsze, but living two hundred years after him, gives 
us this interesting particular about his death, that his loss was 
deeply lamented by old and yoimg. We at the present day should 
certainly consider this as evidence of the attractiveness of his 
personality ; but in his own day another inference was sometimes 
drawn. His friend Elhin Shih, offended by the sight of what he 
regarded as unmanly grief, “the old men wailing as if they had 
lost a son, the young men wailing as if they had lost their mother,” 
declared that Lao-tsze himself must have failed in the training 
of his disciples, for it to have been possible that they should so 
abandon the serenity which philosophy prescribes. Yet Buddha 
and Socrates were bewailed by their followers in a similar manner; 
and of Confucius too we read that his disciples mourned at his 
grave for three years 

If we are to find fault with Lao-tsze, it must be on far other 
^ See GonftLcianism, &c., by Professor Douglas, p. 63. 
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ground tlmn this. Wo slmll have to admit that the reproach 
Trliich is sometimes cast on Christianity, but which is not I tliink 
true of genuine Clirislianity, is true of him ; ho as‘«igncd less 
than their proper value to tlm«»o positive and arduous efforts, and 
to tho<5o passionate hopes, out of vhich the world’s progress 
comes Passivity is too much honoured by liim. Yet I do not 
like to call him n dreamer, os Dr Legge docs ; there is too much 
tnitli in his %ic\\8 for this to be permissible. Only his disregard 
of the enforcement of practical energy had an unfavourable 
effect on the development of his disciples after him ; and, though 
far from being an atheist, ho resembled Iluddha and the great 
Brahmin philosophers in not ha\nng an adequate feeling of tho 
manner in ^\liich tho Divine power strengthens men from witliin. 

In one anecdote related of him, IJio-tsze Is made to appear 
rude. It is possible that he w’as so, though liis tone and manner, 
if these had been fully conv’^cyed to us, might modify tho impression 
of his reported words ; but in any case it will bo proper to quote 
the anecdote ns it has come down to us. It relates to the single 
occasion on wliich LAo-tszc and Confucius are recorded to have 
met. Confucius must bo supposed to have been expounding his 
own view’s with some animation ; tho reply of tho elder philo* 
sopher is caustic, though not malevolent ; 

*' I ha\o henrd," Lao>t«zo « ropresentwl ns Rojing, “ tlint a good 
Tncrclmnt, though he have nch treasures safely stored, appears os if Ijo 
were poor; and that tho superior man, though liis \irtuo he complete, 
is yet to outward seeming stupid. Put away jour proud air and many 
desires, your msinuatmg hahii and wild will Tlioy nro of no advantage 
to you ; — tlus is nil I have to tell jou.” Ilel\g\om oj China, p 205 

It must bo remembered that Lfio-tszo was eighty-seven years 
old when he is reported as speaking thus, and Confucius thirty- 
four. It docs not appear that Confucius took offence ; but his 
comment afterwards was rather humorous: 

I know that birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. But tho 
runner may be snared, tho swimmer hooked, and tho fljer shot by tho 
arrow. But there is tho dragon ; T cannot tell how ho mounts on tho 
wind through tho clouds, and rises to heaven. Today I hnvo seen Lao- 
tsze, and can onlv compare him to tho dragon. 

That is to say, LSlo-tszo’s philosophy W’as in tho eyes of 
Confucius lofty, but unrcalisablo. It is not exactly tho comment 
which I have made myself, but it is a not imnatural comment, 
nor quite without reason. 

A more celebrated name is Confucius than Lfio-tszo ; yet as 
far as originality is concerned, and native apprehension of the 
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profoundest principles of morality, Lao-tsze is unquestionably 
the superior. When, however, we compare the two men, not as 
thinkers, but as actors, the superiority is oh the other side. It is 
in no wise necessary to set in opposition to each other two men 
whose qualifications were so wholly different. Confucius was 
essentially, as Professor Douglas calls him, a statesman; for 
though he had no immediate direction of state affairs, his effort 
was always directed towards practical good, not theoretical 
insight. As he said of himself, he was a lover of the ancients, a 
transmitter of the wisdom of elder generations; he took the moral 
principles that were traditional in his country, principles by no 
means wanting in enlightenment, and devoted all his labour to 
enforcing them both on the yoimg who were starting in life, and 
on rulers who needed guidance in governing. It must be admitted 
that he attributed too much value to the outward form of cere- 
monies, as compared with their inner meaning ; yet the outward 
' form is not valueless ; there is a function performed by it, in 
bringing before the minds of men thoughts which in the hurry 
of fife they might otherwise forget. 

Both L§bo-tsze and Confucius lived in disturbed times, and 
the remedy which they respectively sought was different; Lao- 
tsze endeavoured to penetrate into the roots of the moral tempera- 
ment, Confucius endeavoured to set men actually to work with 
those moral qualities which they possessed. All the precepts of 
Confucius that have come down- to us have a direct practical 
bearing. Thus at the beginning of the Hsiao Kmg he -writes : 

Filial piety is the root of all -virtue, and the stem out of which grows 
all moral teaching. . . . When we have established our characters by the 
practice of the filial course, so as to make our name famous in future 
ages, and thereby glorify our parents — ^this is the end of filial piety. It 
commences with the service of parents ; it proceeds to the service of 
the ruler ; it is completed by the establishment of the character. Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. iii. p. 466. 

In the above words we have an expansion of the sentence 
-with which Li Ki begins : “ Always and in ever3rthmg let there 
be reverence ” ; an admonition older no doubt than the era of 
Confucius, but which certainly was very dear to his heart. Yet 
Confucius knew that filial piety must not be slavish. When one 
of his followers asked him whether filial piety was to be inter- 
preted as meaning simple obedience, he answered : 

W^hat words are these ! . . . When a case of unrighteous conduct is con- 
cerned, a son must by no means keep from remonstrating with his father, 
nor a minister from remonstrating with his ruler. Ihid, vol. ni. pp. 483-4. 
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For a minister to remonstrate with his ruler was m those 
times not free from danger , ns was proved by the followers of 
Confucius on a critical occasion some three centunes after his 
time Here again is a maxim of somewhat similar effect from 
the Appendices to the Yi King 

Tho superior mnn, jn his inlercoiirso With the Jugh, u‘«cs no flottcrj, 
and in Ins mtcrcoiir«o with tho low, no conrsc freedom docs not this 
show that ho knows tho springs of things ? Tho‘>o springs arc tho slight 
beginnings of mo\ement Jhtd vo^ xvi p 392 

The Appendices to tho Yi King arc not in their entirety tho 
work of Confucius, though doubtlc<*s tho work of his followers, 
but when tho “ iMastcr ” is expressly quoted, ns wo find to be 
the case in regard to the above passage, wo may then conclude 
that wo have tho words of Confucius himself So it is in the 
following instructive passages 

Ho who keeps danger m mmd is ho who will rrat safe in his scot , 
ho who keeps nim in mmd is he who will preseno his mterestfl secure , 
he who sets tho danger of disorder before him is ho who ivill maintain 
the state of order Therefore, tho superior man, when resting m safotj, 
does not forget tliat danger may como , when m a state of security, ho 
does not forget the possibilitj of rum , and when oil is in a state of order, 
he does not forget that disorder may come Thus hia person is kept safe, 
ond his states and all their clans can bo preserved Ibid vol xvr pp 391-2 

The following, in verso, is in a tenderer stram 

One man his Iipa with silcnco seals , 

Another all hts mmd ro\eals 
But when two men aro one m heart, 

Not iron bolts keep them apart , 

The words they m their union use, 

Fragrance like orclud plants dilluso 

Ilid vol xvi p 362 

Again 

Ho toils with success, but does not boost of it , ho ochiovea merit, 
but takc<* no virtue to himself from it — this is tho height of generous 
goodness, ond speaks of tho man who with great merit yot p acos himself 
below others Ibid ^oI xvi p 362 

Again, on tho necessity of reticence 

If important matters m the gorm be not kept secret, that will be 
injunous to their accomplishment Ibid vol xvi p 303 

Again, on tho quietude of natural processes 

In all the processes taking place under heaven, what is there of 
thinkmg ! what is there of anxious scheming ? They all como to the 
same successful issue though bv different paths, there is one result, 
though there might be a hundred onxious schemes What is there of 
thmkmg T what is there of anxious scheming 7 Ibid vol xvi p 389 
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Interesting, again, is the follo^ving testimony to his favourite 
disciple Yen Hui : 

I may venture to pay that the son of the Yen family had nearly 
attained the standard of perfection. If anything lie did was not good, 
he VOS sure to become conscious of that ; and when lie knew it, ho did 
not do the thing again. Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. XTi. p. 392. 

I quote the follotving from Dr Legge’s tvork, The lieligions 
of China, p. 137 : 

Tszc-kting once asked Jiim [Confucius] if there were one word which 
would serve as a rule of conduct for all the life; and ho replied, “Is 
not reciprocity such a word ? IVliat you do not want done to yourself, 
do not do to others.” Subsequently, when the disciple told him that ho 
was carrying tliis rule into practice, he replied, “Tsze, you have not attained 
to that.” He was thus aware of the difficulty of obeying the precept, and 
he confcpsod on one occasion that he himself failed to do so. His words 
then also showed that the rule had for him not only a negative fonn, but 
also a positive fonn. Ho was unable, ho said, to take the initiative in 
serving his father as ho would require his son to serve him. 

I must not forget to quote from the same work (p. 140) yet 
another utterance : 

He who offends against Heaven has none to whom ho can pray; 

from which it will be seen that Confucius tvas truly religious ; as 
certainly he was, though he was well aware that the religious 

instincts take us into a sphere that lies beyond our absolute 

1 
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Tho great mountain must crumble ; 

The strong beam mtist break ,* 

And tho wise man wltlicr away Uko a plant. 

After a little ho entered tho hotiso, and sat down opposite tho door. 
TszO'kung had heard his word‘>, and said to himself, "If tho great moun* 
tain crumble, to what shall I look up 7 If tho strong beam break, and tho 
wise man wither away, on whom shall I lean 7 T fear tho master is going 
to bo ill.” With this ho hastened into tho house, when Confucius told 
him ft droftm which ho had had in tho night, and wliich ho thought presaged 
his death, adding, "No intelligent monarch arises; there is no princo in 
tho kingdom who will make mo his master My time has come to die.” 
So it was. Ho took to liis couch, and after seven days expired. 

He was mourned with great sincerity of grief by his disciples ; 
’but tho period of his extraordinary influence did not como at 
once. China was distracted with internal commotions, and if tho 
cultured and learned wore more and more disposed to regard 
Confucius as tho model of excellence (for lus influence oven then 
was beginning to transcend that of Luo-tsze), this was not equally 
the case with kings and princes. At last, in tho latter part of the 
third century B.O., tho d 5 masty of ChS-u havin ; w^hoUy disappeared, 
the great, pow’erful, terrible emperor Shih Hwang T1 came to the 
throne. He by his warlike abilities overcame all his rivals, and 
for the first time reduced tho empire to an absolute unity of rule ; 
ho built tho famous Great Wall to bo a protection against the 
outer barbarians ; he made roads through the whole coimtry (it 
is said) ; he centralised the military administration, and disarmed 
tho provincial centres whicli had been for centuries the origin of 
civil wars ; and under his strong hand China was at peace. But 
vTi Vifrtj eucfi-se xfi tA einne ttAd ed^o^on 

with many points of ancient ceremonial, valued in themselves, 
and ratified by tho great authority of Confucius. With the 
directness of a practical man, impatient of the past when it* 
would interfere with the present, he desired to abrogate or curtail 
much that had been customary in religious usage. It is not easy 
for us to say how far such a design was in itself a good one ; for 
ceremonial ministers sometimes to genuine feeling and sometimes 
to the decayed semblance of genuine feeling, and in the one case 
. it is good, in the other case bad. But the separation of vital 
feeling from its dead imitation is always a difficult task; and 
Shih Hwang Ti, who was wont to sit on his throne with a nalced 
sword in his' hand, was not prone to delicacy of procedure. The 
literary classes were, above all men in China, conservators of 
ceremonial, and a deep animosity soon arose between them* 

9 


ai, p. A. 
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and Shih Hwang Ti. ProLablj** there would have been a way 
to reconciliation, if the reverence paid to Lao-tsze had been 
as great among the people generally as the reverence paid to 
Confucius, for in that case the literary classes would have been 
divided, and would not in their entirety have faced the monarchy 
as a hostile power. But Confucius had become then, as he is now, 
the recognised Master of thought in China, Accordingly, in a 
great meeting held at the imperial capital, Hienyang, in the year 
213 B.C., the smouldering fire broke out. The emperor was pre- 
siding ; his prime minister, Lisseh, was by his side ; governors 
of provinces, officials, and the representatives of literature and 
of ceremonial were gathered for consultation. (I take the main 
points of the scene from D, C. Boulger’s History of China, vol. i. 
pp, 72 sqq.) The emperor (sword in hand, we must suppose) called 
upon those present to give their candid opinion of his government 
and his legislation. Candour has not always been manifested by 
an audience under such circumstances; but the followers of 
Confucius had been trained on principles that implanted courage 
in their hearts, and Shih Hwang Ti was destined to hear words 
of candour on tliis occasion. At first, indeed, a courtier arose, 
and delivered a panegyric wholly agreeable to his exalted hearer, 
whom he described as having surpassed the very greatest of his 
imperial predecessors. But the learned part of the assembly were 
stung by words which seemed a dishonour to the ancient mon- 
archs ; one of them rose, and stigmatising the speech which ho 
had just heard as “ vile flattery,” advocated the restoration of 
those separate j^rincipalities throughout China which it had been 
the great work of Shih Hwang Ti to abolish. TJiis was certainlj^ 
an extreme proposition, and when the emperor refused to listen 
to it, and called upon his prime minister, Lisseh, to justify that 
• remodelling of the empire which had been cairied out, he was 
well within his riglits. But Lisseh wa.s not content with vindi- 
cating what had been done ; he perceived that the occasion was 
a critical one, and he determined within himself that now was the 
time for delivering hi.s imperial master from his last and most 
irreconcilable enemy , the formidable literary classes. He demanded 
tliat all bt)oks tiiroughout the empire should be burnt, cxce})t 
such as treated of medicine, agriculture, and divination. These 
three st!f>jects appeared to him to bo of practical tilility; but 
hi-lory, in hi^^ opinion, ordy fed men’.s minds with phnntom-like 
nu inories, .nnd retidored them incapable of appreciating tin* true 
luaaL of maiikind. The emperor accepted the .suggestion of his 
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minister, nnd directed him to lo«o no time in carrying out tho 
burning ot tho booVs 

Thill tho forces of mithonty, nil o%cr China, were set to work 
to destroy c\ery sernp of history and of lilcmtnro (in tho proper 
sense of that word) which could bo found Tlio literary men 
had been foolishly concert nti\ c , but they had not desers cd such a 
sentence os this, nnd tho emperor s decree meant tlio hanging back 
of China to barbnnsm When, Ihoii, wo read that four hundred 
and sixty literary men were buned ahvo on tlio charge of impeding 
tho execution of the decree, wo can only esteem them ns martyrs 
m a just cause , nnd despite tho real services which Shih Hwang 
H had rendered in other way's to tho well being of China, we can 
only rcganl Jus death, winch took place tlirco years after tho 
promulgation of tho decree, os a happy event and a deliverance 
for the best interests of Chinn He died, nnd the Ch in dynasty 
(of which ho was tho most remarkable member) sumved him 
only some four years , and tho Han dynasty, which next came 
mto power, was anxious in every vray to repair tho destruction 
which had been committed Every comer of the empire was 
ransacked for manuscripts which had been liiddcn away from the 
fury of the destroyer , what could not bo recovered from actual 
written documents was often supplied by tho incomparable 
memory of Chinese students , and in the end, though some 
things had been irrecoverably lost, quite onougli remained to 
enable the Confucion tcaclung again to take its place, winch 
it retains to tho present hour, ns the most chenshed possession 
of the whole Chinese people 

Tho reader w'lU not think mo unrcgardful of tho great merit 
of Confucius , but no doubt his fame is partly duo to the fact 
that he fell m with tho general current of feeling nnd thought m 
his ow'n people lAo tszo, who discerned tho power wluch lies 
in tho quiet unforced motions of tho spmt, deserves at least as 
much attention from us now, and tho similarity between his 
ethics and Christian ethics w ill stnko every one though there are 
also obvious differences 

An anecdote in Book xxxi of tho wn tings of Kwang tszo is 
interesting as showing tho difference between Lio tszo and Con 
fuevus m a manner to brmg out tho strength of Lao tsze and the 
weak side of Confucius , and though Kwang tszo (tho most dis 
tinguished of tho school of Lao tszo) would naturally lay stress 
on tho points m which his own master had tho supenonty, there 
IS no dishonour to Confucius implied in it The narrative tells 

0-2 
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how Confucius, wandering in a forest with his disciples, at last 
left them and met an old fisherman, with whom he conversed. 
The old fisherman was a follower of the doctrine of the Tao ; and 
after pointing out to Confucius the troubles and frequent faults 
of personal conduct which are unavoidable in an active career of 
political or philosophical teaching (such a career as that to which 
Confucius had devoted himself) at last plainly tells the great 
.philosopher that he had not “guarded his proper Truth.” 

Confucius with an air of sadness said, “Allow me to ask* what it is 
that you call my proper Truth.” The stranger replied, “A man’s proper 
Truth is pure sincerity in its highest degree — ^without this pure sincerity 
one cannot move others. Hence if one only forces himself to wail, however 
sadly he may do so, it is not real sorrow ; if he forces himself to be angry, 
however he may seem to be severe, he excites no awe ; if he' forces himself 
to show affection, however he may smile, he awakens no harmonious 
reciprocation. True grief, without a sound, is yet sorrowful ; true anger, 
without any demonstration, yet awakens awe ; true affection, •without a 
smile, yet produces a harmonious reciprocation. Given this truth -within, 
it exercises a spiritual efficacy without, and this is why we coimt it so 
valuable. . . . Rites are prescribed for the practice of the common people ; 
man’s proper Truth is what he has received from Heaven, operating 
spontaneously, and unchangeable.” Sacred Books of the Bast, vol. xn. 
pp. 198-9. 

An admirable passage ; and we are not surprised to learn that 
Confucius, with that humility which was his most charming 
characteristic, bowed twice to the fisherman, and begged, with 
extraordinary thanlrs, to have the honour of coming to hear him 
again. But this the fisherman declined, and no doubt rightly ; 
he had said his say, more words would but have spoiled it. Now 
the followers of Confucius had witnessed this scene from a distance, 
and felt unbounded amazement when they saw their master, 
whom they had been accustomed to see standing erect and proud 
before princes and rulers, bowing low before an old fisherman ; 
and one of them remonstrated with him for so doing. But Con- 
fucius replied, “ If you see a man of superior wisdom and good- 
ness, and do not honour him, you want the great characteristic of 
humanity.” These are words to be remembered ; and yet perhaps 
Confucius did not mean to give up his own case so entirely as 
would at first sight appear from this narrative. The old fisher- 
man, and Lao-tsze himself, hardly sufficiently felt the danger 
which lies in a man becoming a hermit, and this danger at any 
rate Confucius escaped entirely. 

It has been the object of this chapter, in the main, to describe 
the seminal elements of Chinese belief and practice ; but it is 
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imposstblo altogether to abstain from noticing tlio historical ro 
suits of that belief and practice in subsequent ages Tor China 
has never fallen into tlio confusion into which India has fallen 
Clima h! e Japan, stands independent .before tlio world, anxious 
to learn, and capable of learning , but not weakened indolence 
or by deep •seated internal conflicts 

The two most distinguished followers of L&o ts7o and Con- 
fucius respectively, Kwang tsre and AFang (or Mencius) both lived 
m the fourth centurv before Clinst, and tlioy are interesting 
persons, but I must not say more about them here 

The cataclysm wlucli had threatened to overwhelm Chinese 
hteratiiro and thought when the powerful emperor Shih Hwang 
Ti endeavoured to destroy nearly all the existent literature of the 
country, was not only stayctl by the accession of Kaoti, the 
founder of the Han dymasty , to the tlironc in 200 n c , a great out 
burst of literary activity took place in China immediately after 
that date Morcov cr, from the first century of the Chnstinn era 
onwards, Buddhtsm gamed a footing in China and grew with no 
slight success Incorrect ns it is to think of Buddhism ns the 
rchgion of China (an error not infrequently committed by wTitcrs 
of the western world), it is yet one of the religions there rccog 
niscd, and has no small number of adherents , and it has pro 
duced a considerable (and I bolicv e beneficial) effect on the vi hole 
tone of Chinese feeling Only one effect which wo must regard 
as unfortunate has been produced by it The weakness of 
Buddhism lies in its want of a rational theology, and its followers 
have too often supplied this want by superstitious imaginations 
'CUis Ivos happened vn the ease of Chinese Bwddhvsnv, and Taovsnv 
has caught the infection, and is immersed in superstitions 
Though indeed Tfioism had been by no means free from super 
stitious beliefs and practices before the advent of Buddhism into 
China, yet the advent of Buddhism greatly increased the evil 
Those who desire to know moro on this subject may consult 
Dr James Leggo s work on The JRtltgtons of China, and I cannot 
close this part of my inquiry without expressing my sense of tho 
debt duo to Dr Leggo m regard to this w hole subject Ho is (as 
far as an unlearned person may judge) impartial, and yet ho is 
in love with his subject 

There has been no radical change in tho Chinese character 
smeo tho first century of our era Lot mo quote, as exemplifying 
this, tho evidence respecting tho Chinese people of tho missionaries 
Carpim and Rubruquis in the middle of tlio thirteenth century 
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The following translations are from the work on China by R. K. 
Douglas, in the series entitled, Story of the Nations. Here, first, 
is what Carpini says of the Chinese (p. 27) : 

They seem indeed to be Idndly and polished folks enough. They 
have no beard, and in character of countenance have a considerable 
resemblance to the Mongols, but are not so broad in the face. They have 
a peculiar language. Their betters as craftsmen in every art practised by 
man are not to be found in the whole world. Their coimtry is very rich 
in corn, in wiae, in gold and silver, in silk, and in every kind of produce 
tending to the support of mankind. 

And here is Rubruquis (p. 28) : 

Those Cathayans are little fellows, speaking much through the nose, 
and, as is genferal with all those Eastem’people, their eyes are very narrow. 
They are first-rate artists of every kind, and their physicians have a thorough 
knowledge of the virtues of herbs, and an admirable skill in diagnosis by 
the pulse. The co mm on money of Cathay consists of pieces of cotton 
paper about a palm in length and breadth, upon which lines are printed 
resembling the seals of Mangu Khan (the third in succession from Jenghiz 
Khan) ; they do their writing with a pencil such as painters paint with, 
and a single character of theirs comprehends several letters so as to form 
a whole word. 

Again in these passages, as in aU those quoted before in this 
chapter, a people is described endowed with many excellent 
qualities ; a people industrious, intelligent, friendly. On the 
other hand, the Chinese character has not been well adapted to 
impose restraint on the vices of rulers, or to shake off customs of 
long standing when these are shown to be injurious. These 
defects are capable of being amended by intercourse with other 
nations ; and the positive proficiency of the Chinese in stability 
and force is an element that must never be forgotten,- when the 
general progress of mankind is being recounted. Perhaps their 
greatest want has been in the region of ideahsm, of ardent love, 
of high enthusiastic hope reaching out into the far future. To 
send fire into the earth has not been their province. 

If in this chapter I have said more about the Chinese character 
and philosophy than about the Chinese rehgion, this is because 
rehgious problems have been less to the forefront in China than 
problems of morality and of character. It is not that the Chinese 
have been, or are, irrehgious. Certainly they are not atheistic, 
and the worship of parents and ancestors, which forms the greater 
part of their practical rehgion, is not devoid of true feehng, and 
even of some true instinct. But though there may be true in- 
stinct in it, the instinct is an imperfect one, and does not reach 
to the root of human nature. A real share in the development 
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of mankind baa belonged to China ; but the mo'?t profound causes 
of development Imvo Inin elsewhere. 

I must not clo'?o this chapter w'ithout some remarks on that 
other race of the far east, akin to the Cliinesc and yet difTerent 
from them — the Japanese. Japan arrived at civilisation, and at 
conscious religion, much later than Chinn. Tradition in Japan 
goes no further back than about COO n.o., and though religion 
under the form of anccstor-worsiiip existed from time immemorial, 
the softening of religion by morality, and the consequent removal 
of barbarous rites does not appear to have begun earlier than the 
Christian era*. The great refining influence of Buddhism was 
introduced into Japan about the sixth centurj* of our era ; it 
existed for centuries side by side with the primitive religion of 
Japan, called Shinto-ism ; to-day it is declining as a creed, though 
the moral work that it has done is not small. As well as I can 
gather from what I have road on the subject, religion* and morality 
have not been marked hy that strong originality in Japan which 
wo find in China ; and yet it is difficult to say that tho Japanese 
aro inferior to tho Chinese. Tlic balance on the Japanc.«!o side is 
restored by tho extraordinary power of initiative which tho Japan- 
ese have always possessed, and in which tho Chinese have been 
somewdiat lacking. I cannot in tho present W’ork recount, even 
cursorily, tho history of Japan ; but every reader of that history 
must bo struck with tho swiftness and energy of purpose which 
has always marked the Japanese conduct of affairs, in contrast 
with the comparatively slow and acquiescent t3q)o of tho Chinese 
practical conduct. Tlio Japanese repeUed the great Mongol 
sovereign, Kubla Khan, wlio had conquered China ; they have 
always held their owm ns against foreign nations with singular 
independence, and I need not say w'hat remarkable evidence 
their recent history' has given, both of tho power of internal 
change and of self-sacrifice and vigour in war. Yet it would bo 
incorrect to think that these qualities, admirable though they aro, 
reach to tlio profoundcst depths of tho human licart, or supply a 
foundation on wliich to build for eternity. To show' how' such a 
foundation can bo attained, belongs to a future part of this work. 

Meanwhile, in my next chapter I shall return from tho far east 
to tho west, and begin tho account of religion as it existed in those 
nations which w'o call classical — tho nations of Greece and Rome. 

* Sco Lafeadio Hearn’s Japan : an Interpretation, p. 48. 

» This is the impression that I hare derived from Lafeadio Ileam’s works ; and 
ho was, I suppose, more intimately acquainted with Japan than any other European 
writer. 
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ANCIENT RELIGION: GREECE 

' ' ' In the foregoing chapters I have dealt with the religion of 
nations who w^re in their different ways famous before the 
Christian era, but whose fame to us of the twentieth century 
of the Christian era is much dimmed by the obscurities which 
time has throAvn in our way, and by the scantiness of extant 
historical records. It is true that the history of China shines to 
us with a clearer light than the histories of India and Persia; 
and possibly if Chinese literature were better known to us, this 
superiority of China might be yet further accentuated, but I 
speak of history as it appears to us Europeans now, with our 
present means of knowledge. These three vast countries, when 
studied in their remote epochs, have a real store of spiritual light 
for us at the present day ; but the details of their history are for 
the most part shrouded in darlmess. Coming from the histories 
of ancient China, India or Persia, to the histories of Greece and 
Rome, is like leaving a scene of dim twilight for the full blaze of 
day. The history of Israel, to which I must presently come, may 
be placed, for clearness of illumination, intermediate between the 
history of China and the history of Greece. We know nearly as 
much about king David as we know about Socrates, or about 
Caesar. But there is no other hero or prophet of Israel of whom 
this can be said ; about Isaiah, for instance, we hardly know as 
much as we do about Confucius. 

It is Greece, not Rome, to which the credit of this illuminating 
power chiefly belongs ; for Greece initiated what Rome inherited. 
The early days of Roman history, from the times of the later 
kings onwards, seem to have been recorded more or less by con- 
temporary annalists ; but the vast range which belongs to the 
human intellect, and the inflnite charm of literature and art, were 
wholly unsuspected by the Romans until, in the third century 
before Christ, they began by slow steps to derive instruction from 
the Greeks. Greece is as wonderful on the human side as Israel 
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is on the religious side, but the humanity of the Greek genius is 
very different from the solemn law-abiding tenderness which 
characterises the teaching of Buddha and Lao-tsze and Confucius; 
it is full of vivid emotions which seek for a law but do not find 
a law. The Greek spirit vivified those who came under its influ- 
ence abundantly, but it was imperfect on the side of ruling and 
guiding power ; and yet the noblest Greek minds were ardently 
in search after that ruling and guiding power, the want of which 
was so manifest in the Greek race of their own day. The variety 
of the Greek impulses was in truth not favourable to the attain- 
ment by the entire race of dominating power in any single defi- 
nite line, but the capacities of mankind, if not organised or made 
permanent by the Greek spirit, were most notably enlarged by it, 
more than by any other race in ancient times — and may we not 
also add, more than by any single nation in modern times ? 

Moreover, there was one particular kind of virtue, not in 
itself of a ruling character, but still indispensable to rulers, the 
virtue of a just scepticism, which owes its origin to the Greeks. 
Not to be too ready to say “ I know ” ; to hold back from abso- 
lute assertions, where probability only is attainable ; this is a 
very general characteristic of the Greek mind, and a salutary one. 
Hence it was that accurate science and accurate history took 
their rise in Greece, and the courage of Socrates brought this 
scepticism to bear on the highest subjects of human thought, 
religion and ethics. Had Socrates been an irreligious man, this 
scepticism would have been a destructive force in his hands ; 
but religious feeling, and an obedient orderly spirit, were strong 
in him. All things considered, the influence of Socrates, though 
never recognised in such formal ways as the influence of Buddha 
and Confucius and Zoroaster, has been fully as great as that of 
any of those famous teachers. In Socrates, quite as much as in 
Buddha, we feel that we are approaching, though not attaining, 
the ultimate goal of a spiritual command which should gather all 
the emotions of men under its fostering charge. 

With this explanatory preface, let me begin my sketch of the 
development of the spiritual elements in ancient Greece. 

The primitive religion of the races inhabiting Greece, like the 
primitive religion of all Aryan races, was the worship of personi- 
fied natural forces. Zeus was the god of the heaven ; Poseidon, 
of the sea ; Demeter, the goddess of the earth regarded as nourish- 
ing men ; Gaia, the earth in a more general sense ; Hades, the 
god of the regions below the earth, whither the shades of men 
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went after death; Hephaestus, the god of fire, especially of vol- 
canic fires ; Dionysus (who later was called Bacchus) the god of 
the vine, with its wonderful intoxicating force ; Apollo, probably 
the god of the sun at all times, certainly from the time of ^schylus 
onwards ; though this his central signification was sometimes for- 
gotten (as for instance in Homer and Hesiod) amid the abundance 
of functions attributed to him. But the Greek mind, with its 
extraordinary rapidity of imagination, could not rest, as the poets 
of the Rig-Veda rested, in simple personification; the Greek gods 
became a picturesque assemblage of beings in no way differing from 
men, except in their greater power; beings who quarrelled and 
fought, who ate and drank, who married and begat children,- who 
debated in political fashion, and formed pohtical parties. This is 
the aspect of rehgion which we find in Homer ; a most singular and 
unparalleled stripping away of mystery from the most mysterious 
of all subjects ! Yet, vfith all the sensuous descriptions of divine 
things in Homer, it is plain that there was a certain subtlety in 
the Greek mind even at that date ; or how else should we find 
Athena, the' goddess of vfisdom, in the list of Greek divinities ? 
That is not quite an obvious conception to a rude race ; nor 
perhaps is even Aphrodite, the goddess of love, an obvious con- 
ception to a mind from which an intellectual interest in the world 
is wholly absent. It was not for nothing that the Greeks sprang 
from the Aryan race, the race of nobles ; an intrinsic breadth of 
conception belonged to them ; but must we not add, with some 
rare exceptions, an intrinsic want of depth also ? 

When we seelc to penetrate into the first formation of that 
people whom in their later development we call Hellenes or 
Greeks, and whom under either name we Icnow so well, we are 
baffled by cross lights coming from many quarters with uncertain 
meanings. Hellas is recognised by Homer as but a small tract 
of country ; the Hellenes as apparently but a small tribe ; at 
least the only line of Homer in which they are mentioned with a 
more extensive signification was rejected in ancient times ns 
spurious. Are we to suppose that this small tribe expanded 
until it filled the whole peninsula, casting out all its rivals ? 
There is not the smallest scrap of legend or myth, much less of 
trustworthy history, testifying to such an expansion. How came 
it then that the whole race acquired the name of Hellenes ? 
What was that other race whom we read of in very ancient 
times as overspreading not only Greece proper, but the islands 
and part of Asia Minor, the Pelasgians ? What are wc to think 
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of the Cretans in prehistoric times, and their recently discovered 
inscriptions, still undecipherable 1 Wo wander in mists when 
such questions as these arc brought forward ; but when wo como 
to the Trojan war and to the chief poet of that time, Homer, a 
certain light does seem to davm upon us. It is not easy to resist 
the impression that the Trojan war was an important reality, and 
that it had an immense unifying effect on all the inhabitants of 
the country which wo now call Greece ; though this unity must 
not bo understood to bo n unity of government, but of sentiment 
and finally of language. That the Trojan war had this great 
result, appears to have been the opinion of Thucydides, and it 
is not easy to think of any fact wliich could better give a start 
to that vital unity which (amid all varieties of government) held 
together Spartans and Athenians and Bceotians and Thessalians 
and many other tribes, os being essentially a single people. 
But the military unity achieved by the Trojan war would have 
been fleeting and transient, if the record of it had not been 
enshrined in noble works of literature ; and out of a mass of lost 
literature these two great poems, the Diad and the Odyssey, sur- 
vive as examples of that spiritual movement which first gave to 
Greece its worth and dignity. Epic poetry, sung by a thousand 
bards and culminating in two poems distinguished by no alight 
moral force, was a primary source and cause of the Greece which 
wo know. Not, of course, that mere poetry could have had this 
effect ; but poetry enshrining the memory of great and worthy 
actions had, this effect. 

We must then accept Homer and his compeers (and it matters 
little whether the transcendent poet who produced the Iliad was 
the same as the transcendent poet who produced the Odyssey, 
or whether certain books in either poem were added at a later 
date) as a chief origin of the spirit which made Greece one land 
and not many petty districts, each single and isolated ; and this 
great service could not have been performed without the aid of 
religion. Crude as is the religion of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the crudeness of it would hardly strike men in an ago so vigorous 
and so daring ; and it elevated men above the narrow sphere of 
daily life. The morality, again, of the Iliad and Odyssey is im- 
perfect, whether as relating to men or to gods, but inequalities 
in moral treatment- can never surprise us ; and the great interest 
of the two poems lies in the amount of genuine love, affection, 
faithfulness, and comradeship in service, which the poet elicits 
out of a groundwork o! war and violent personal antagonisms. 
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The religion and morality taught by Homer do not lack power, 
but they do lack depth, and especially does the religion lack 
depth. This is not merely because it was poljd^heistic, though 
the polytheism was a hindrance ; but it is plain that Homer 
shrank from definitely ascribing righteousness or goodness to the 
gods. The gods in Homer do on the whole favour the right 
side, and are evidently intended to do so, but the reasons which 
are represented as influencing the divine action are always of an 
adventitious, casual sort ; the' gods will favour a hero because 
he has offered to them in sacrifice thighs of oxen and goats ; or 
they will disfavour him for adherence to the party whom they 
dislike ; or Zeus weighs his fortune in the balances, and Pate 
assigns to him life or death. One would say that among the 
gods, as among the men, there is a preponderance of right feeling ; 
but no saving power is attributed to righteousness ; all men in 
the end succumb to Pate, and the shadowy existence of the dead 
is not apportioned according to any distinction drawn from their 
conduct in this life. No principle is ever affirmed in the Iliad 
or the Odyssey, according ta which the gods, either .in this life 
or in a future life, recompense the good as good, and the bad as 
bad. Right feeling is abundant, but it never frames itself into 
moral principle of any kind. 

Prom this kind of spiritual atmosphere diffused over the 
Greek race, it followed that the Greeks had abundance of sym- 
pathetic instincts, fitfully and often violently manifested, abun- 
dance of imaginative religion, but little consistency or government 
in spiritual matters. Nevertheless, the Greek race were always 
feeling after spiritual government, and even' before the time of 
the composition of the Homeric poems, the great oracle of Delphi 
had begun to establish itself as a common centre for the whole 
race. We find Pytho (which is the same as Delphi) mentioned 
in the Iliad (ix. 405) as a rich temple of Apollo, but with no 
mention of its oracle; in the Odyssey it is mentioned as an 
oracle. Delphi did in fact displace Dodona, the most ancient 
and venerable of oracles, as the point of chief approach to the 
Deity for all the races inhabiting the land which we now name 
Greece ; but Dodona never had the great authority of Delphi. 
The rise of Delphi is a proof that Greece was feehng after unity 
in spiritual matters; an effective centre was needed; and the 
neighbourhood of Delphi to the Peloponnesus (then and for long 
afterwards the most powerful part of the country in civil govern- 
ment) made its position advantageous. Dodona had been too 
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far off for general consultation, but Delphi was easily acecssiblo, 
and the more so, because the rugged nature of the surrounding 
country made it unavailable for the abode of any people who 
should bo politically strong. liforcovcr, one point which might 
have been regarded as advantageous to Dodona, the fact that its 
oracle was dedicated to the supremo God, Zeus, was in the general 
Greek feeling no advantage against Dclplii, which was dedicated 
to Apollo. For Apollo was regarded as the interpreter of Zeus to 
men, and the imaginative Greek mind held it to bo more suitable 
for the supremo Deity to issue his injunctions to men through 
an interpreter, 'than in his own proper person. The solemn, awe- 
striking look of Delphi, with its precipices and its chasm under 
the lofty summit of Parnassus, aided in enhancing its religious 
significance ; and before long every great enterprise among the 
Greeks was held to require the sanction of the Delphic oracle 
before it could bo launched into practical working. 

But at this point I must go back and pick up another strand 
of primroval Greek history, which so far I have not mentioned. 
I may best do this by asking, as a preliminary, two questions : 

Was the beginning *of unity of feeling among the Greeks solely 
duo to the valiant exploits of the Trojan war, and the brilliant 
poems which narrated that great event ? 

Was the supremacy of the Delphic oracle solely duo to its 
central position and to the natural desire of all Greeks to have 
one ultimate religious guide ? 

No, these were not the solo causes ; another cause joined in 
producing these results, and that was the Dorian strength With- 
out the Dorians, the feeling of unity among all those wdio “vvaged 
the Trojan war would never have expressed itself in those famous 
names— of the country, Hellas ; and of the people, Hellenes. 
Without the Dorians tho Hellenic tongue would never have pre- 
vailed over the more ancient tongues, its rivals. Without tho 
Dorians, the feeling of all Greeks for religious unity would never 
have concentrated itself in acknowledgment of the Delphic 
oracle. Lastly, without the Dorians tho Greek race would never 
have had that desire for unity of government which, though 
they never really attained such unity, was so valuable to the* 
whole race as an inspiration. It was the strength of the Dorians 
which gave to the entire Greek race the hard kernel of persistency ; 
and though the most remarkable Greek qualities lay in the direc- 
tion of sympathetic expansion and not of persistent strength, 
still for the accomplishment of what they did some persistent 
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strength was necessary ; and this was contributed by the 
Dorians. 

I must recount the history, in so far as the mists of antiquity 
permit us to discern it ; and the best way of approaching it will 
perhaps be by quoting that single passage from Homer in which 
the Dorians are mentioned. The passage is in the Odyssey 
(xix. 175-179) ; it occurs in the description of the population of 
the island of Crete given by Ulysses (then in disguise) to his wife 
Penelope : 

“ Their tongue,” he says, ” is diverse, of diverse races ; among them 
are Achseans, among them are indigenous Cretans high-souled, and Cydones, 
and Dorians in their threefold division, and Pelasgians of divine origin. 
Among their cities is the great city of Cnosxis, and there Minos reigned 
for nine years, he who conversed familiarly with great Zeus.” 

The natural inference from this passage is, what we otherwise 
know to be a fact, that the Dorians were colonists in Crete and 
not indigenous ; but as colonists they must have been powerful, 
or they would never have preserved their name and characteristics 
with such precision in foreign territory. “ Indigenous Cretans ” 
and Cydones ” need not occupy much of our attention here ; 
but Achseans and Pelasgians lived side by side with Dorians in 
the mainland of Greece as well as in Crete, and formed parts of 
that community, diverse in origin, which was slowly being moulded 
into the Hellas of later times. Achseans and Dorians were nearly 
related, and both came from the north and pressed southwards 
we read of them both in very early times in the region of 
Phthiotis, south of Thessaly, the very same region which was the 
home' of the great warrior Achilles; it is Homer who tells us 
that Achseans occupied this tract, it is Herodotus who places the 
primitive Dorians there. But it was just in this little tract that 
the primitive Hellenes lived ; and Homer uses language which 
implies so near a relationship between Achseans and Hellenes 
{Iliad, n. 684) as to suggest that the Achseans called themselves 
Hellenes. From Herodotus (i. 56) we may infer that the Dorians 
did the same. It would seem that the Achseans had pressed down 
into the Peloponnesus before the Trojan war, and the great host 
’under the command of Agamemnon held large numbers of them ; 
but the Dorians still remained in northern Greece, though it is 
likely that, even before the Trojan war, they had penetrated into 
the region round Mount Parnassus, and had sent colonies to 
Crete, and to other islands that studded the sea on the way to 
Crete. They held their strength in reserve, but the first great 
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evidence of it lay in tlicir appropriation of the oraclo of Eelphl 
for their patron-god, Apollo. Delphi had long been nn oracular 
shrine, hut it had been tossctl about, so to 81 »ak, between vnnotia 
deities, and as long as this «as the ease, the ancient I eln«ginn 
shrine of Dodona prc«cia-cd its supremacy. But the Donans en- 
throned Apolio at Delphi; Dodona sank to the second place, 
and a new and powerful authority, of a religious kind, began to 
rule over Greece. Dorians from Crete, it would seem, united 
with Dorians on the mainland of Greece in effecting this change . 

Behold then the Dorians established in power, though hnnily 
a recognised po^\er; but one immediate result, even before tbo 
Trojan war, may bo di'ccmed in their cfTect on Athcn^t nnd 
Attica. Herodotus tells us that the Athenians wore oriRinally 
Pclasgians, that is, that they belonged to the aboriginal Inhnbi* 
tants of Greece, who had never migratctl (and all the evidence 
IS to this cRcct) ; but that the natural BUj->cnority of Iho Hellenic 
language caused them to change their language from Pcla'«gic to 
Hellenic. Wo cannot but recognise some probability in thi« 
account ; and when should the change tnho place but when tho 
Dorians had established tho worship of Apollo at Delphi, nnd 
thereby made tho HcUcnio longue prevalent wherever Delphi 
was honoured ? What now took place in Attica, took place 
presently over the whole Ionian race, to wdiich the Atljcnians 
belonged ; for tho Athenians were bound bj' intimate ties w ilh the 
lonians of Asia Minor, nnd though tho exact origin nnd meaning 
of tho “Ionian race “ is doubtful, tho existence of llio Ionian race 
is of course not to bo questioned, Tho lonians, though Pc!a«»gic 
in origin, ceased to bo Pelasglc in language, and became ncllcntc. 
(Herodotus represents tho Hellenic race as a branch of tho Pclasgio 
race; if so, tho languages would bo akin; this, however, cannot 
be held certain.) 

The Hellenio tongue and the Doric character were then 
beginning to win prominence in Grecco, even before the Trojan 
war. But after tho fall of Troy, tlio dimosties of tho great chief- 
tains who had earned on that w'ar evinced the strain to which 
they had been subjected , they fell into comparative weakness, 

Apo'u^at that tho Donsn mo irw tho actJre powor which wUllMhNl ‘ 
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especially did the dynasty of the great king Agamemnon slowly 
succumb and disappear. The Dorian race, who had long waited 
at, the doorstep of the Peloponnesus, seized the opportunity. 
Aided, it is said, by the survivors of an ancient Peloponnesian 
dynasty, the Herakleids, they entered the southern peninsula, 
•and established themselves at Sparta, Messene, and Argos. With 
that successful blow the Dorian influence became supreme all 
over Greece and its colonies ; and Sparta, the chief Dorian city, 
was looked up to‘ as unquestionably the chief of Greek cities. 
Moreover monarchy, in its old form, now passed away from 
Greece, for the Dorians, without entertaining any formal objec- 
tion to monarchy, were too much filled with the pride of collective 
superiority to endure a despotism, and henceforth there was no 
legitimate monarchy in Greece. Despots, under the name of 
tyrants, were not indeed uncommon at any period, but the uni- 
versal feeling was against them, and no despot in the days when 
Greece was vigorous ever succeeded in estabhshing a dynasty. 

The abolition of monarchy throughout .Greece was then one 
consequence of the Dorian supremacy, and it may be observed 
that monarchy passed away from Ionian and .(Eohan cities quite 
as much as from Dorian cities. The .<9Eolian race was indeed 
kindred with the Dorians, so that the same impulse might natur- 
ally affect both races ; and as to the lonians, their subtle, 
flexible, feminine temperament (Homer calls them eXKex'i'Tcova’f, 
“ trafling their tunics ”) would easily receive impressions from 
the stronger Dorian mood, which more and more ruled Greece 
as time went on. The strength of Athens had not yet been born. 
With all this it is to be observed that the Dorians had no pro- 
fessed antipathy to kings ; Sparta, the chief Dorian city, had 
two kings to the very end of its famous history, but they were 
king^ with but httle power ; the Ephors were the true rulers of 
Sparta. Neither were the Dorians adverse to the indigenous 
. deities worshipped in any Greek state ; but they insisted that 
ApoUo should be worshipped as well as the indigenous deities, 
and hence we have at Athens temples of the Pythian Apollo and 
of the Delphian Apollo, both ma^estly set up under Delphian 
influence ; and the same is doubtless true of the temple of the 
“ Paternal ” Apollo. The Dorian deity became the Ionian 
deity, whether in the mainland of Greece, or in the islands of 
the JEgesbH, or on the coast of Asia Minor ; though Apollo never 
displaced the goddess Athena (or Athene) from the first place in 
the minds of the faithful Athenians. 
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Let mo novv recapitulate, in chronological order, the three 
causes which made of Greece one nation , first, the great effort 
of the Trojan uar, under Agamemnon and tlio ancient royal 
dj nasties m feudaP subjection to Agamemnon , next, the Donan 
advance mto southern Greece, and attainment of "supromacy over 
the other GrecKs , and thirdly, the great power and bnlhancy of 
the poet rJ^ especially tho epic poetry, which, two or three con 
tunes after Troj had fallen, was ovcrywiicro sung in celebration 
of the heroes of that heroic ago It was the Ionian race which 
produced the epic poetry , and it is evident that the Ionian race 
had an intrinsic literary and artistic power, which has done 
more for the permanent fame of Greece than all the military 
slvill of the Donans The iColinn raco had hkewiso its famous 
poets, of whom Sappho and Alctus are tlio best knowm , but the 
Donan raco had httio preeminence in this waj A certain nar 
rowTicss charac tenses the Donan temperament, and the Lycur- 
genm legislation at Sparta drew some of its strength from this 
narrowTiess, but it proved fatal in the end to the permanent 
supremacy of Spartans over Greece , they ne\ cr rcno\ ated their 
raco bj taking new blood into it Yet wlicn this narrowness is 
allowed for, the Spartans had great qualities of faithfulness and 
moderation, at anj rate in dealing witli their equals 

Donan, ^olian, Ionian , under these names w o recognise the 
tliroo chief motive powers of rising Greece, during the seventh 
and sixth centunes before Christ All around the Aegean sea, 
at Gyrene on the north coast of Afnea, all over the south of Italy, 
even as far as ilarseilles m Erance, the Greek colonies grew, and 
war w,Uavsved M xiVwA y/ttvofi, 

people first recognised their unity, and called themselves Hellenes, 
in contradistinction to the foreigner of strange speech outside 
them, we cannot certainly affirm But wo can see and wonder 
at the living force that was among them all At so ancient an 
era as the ninth century before Christ, it would appear that 
there were games held at Ol3unpia in the north of the Peloponno 
BUS, under religious sanction , and though it is not hkely that 
the competitors were drawn from so extensive an area as was 
afterwards the case, the very idea of such a festival bears wit 
ness to a certain peaceful and amicable energy than which nothing 
can be more valuable We have, of course, to remember all the 
drawbacks of that state of society, the frequent violences, the 
sensualities, the tendency more and more to thrust women into 

* The word feudal ts not quite exact her© but oa not far from the truth 
U D A 10 
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a low position,' the existence of slaves who were not thought to 
have any rights of their own ; in spit^ of aU this, we may justly 
admire the growing sense of a common Hellenic feeling, evinced 
in a common rehgious worship, common festivals, common 
games and peaceful contests, a common delight in poetry, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and presently in dramatic spectacles, and in 
the art of painting ; also in exercises of the intellect, in attempts 
to understand this mysterious world in which we live, the causes 
of physical changes upon earth, the true nature of the sun and 
moon and stars. No nation ever rushed so speedily into such a 
field of varied and genuinely delightful exercises, bodily and 
mental, as the Greek nation between the years 700 and 500 B.G.; 
and every part of this varied exercise was placed under religious 
sanction, and it was believed that the Gods approved of it and 
took delight in it. How can we ourselves fail to applaud such a 
conviction, even while we know that there was much in Greek 
society which was alien to divine love and mercy, and acknow-. 
ledge that the Hebrew prophet who sighed and wept over the 
misdoings of his fellow-countrymen came nearer to the centre of 
moral truth than the Greek poet or sculptor or athlete who re- 
joiced in the Hellenic world as the very abode of light ? After 
all, there were some grave and serious spirits among the Greeks, 
who did not ignore the lessons of sorrow, and who preferred the 
power of ruling one’s own soul to the acquisition of any amount 
of external happiness. 

That the Greeks of the sixth century before Christ were bound 
to experience sorrow, and were almost certain to experience 
defeat in one quarter or another, we may easily see. They had 
fringed the greater part of the shores of the eastern Mediterranean 
with their cities ; here and there (though not frequently) pene- 
trating into the inland countries. Wherever they went, other 
races of foreign speech (called by the Greeks “ barbarians ”) had 
been before them, and war was the natural condition between 
the invading Greeks and the original inhabitants of these coun- 
tries. In such a war, the Greeks would have some superiority 
as long as they were within easy reach of the coast-line, but not 
in the inland parts, where they would be comparatively out of 
reach of their own countrymen, and where supplies, in case of 
need, would not easily reach them. The necessity of restricting 
their colonies to the near neighbourhood of the coast was then 
one circumstance which hindered the expansion of the Hellenic 
race ; and another circumstance which hindered their expansion 
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was tho difncult} of nial mg vcr> long ^o>ngc^, m consequence 
of tho fc'ir which men without maps or compasses felt of aban 
tlomng tlio coast line and committing thcmscUos to tlio open sea 
It followed, tliat wlicn tlio Greeks could no longer expand out 
wards, thej were dn\en bj that struggle for existence, which so 
often Iragicall} hinders human progress, to contend with each 
other for ground which waa no longer adequate to an expanding 
population This dire nectssilj of mutual contention was held 
off (as far as our infonnation permits us to judge) m tho sc\cnth 
century before Christ , even m tho sixth centurj it was not \crj 
urgent , but m tlie fifth centurj , after the Persian wars, it became 
urgent, and it was sharpened bj tho fact that whereas in tho 
previous contuncs there liad been onl^ one leading state, Spartn, 
there were now two leading stales, Sparta and Athens, and the 
Mgorous Athenian character was not disposed to excrci'so that 
con'^idcration towards subjects or towanls n\nls which so 
delicate a situation domnndetl All this w as natural enough , 
it was no special fault of tho Greeks that tlic^ were brought face 
to face with difficulties which arc deeply implicated m tho whole 
nature of man, and in his position ns a living creature upon tho 
earth’s surface But tho worth of a race, as of an individual 
man, is tested tho waj m which difficulties are met Wlmt 
are wo to saj of the wa^ m which tlio Greeks met this verj senous 
difficulty, tho limitation of their area of settlement and expansion ^ 
I think wo may fairly say that m most respects tho Greeks 
were better fitted to meet the outside world, better able to grapple 
With those difficulties winch are inherent in tho condition of man, 
at tho beginning of the fifth century before Chnsl, tlian they 
had been m tho Homeno age, or at any period since that era 
But there were two circumBtanccs of their condition in winch 
there had been no adv ance, but retrogression or rigid stationari 
ness , tho first being tho soxoal relations prevalent among them , 
the second, tho political typo of tho then leading state Sparta 
It will bo well to show more exactly how tho case stood both as 
regards advance and os regards retrogression 

Tho advance consisted in tho extraordinary development of 
symipathy and of power in so many fields of which I have already 
spoken , m tho intcrcourso w Inch made oveiy part of tho Hellenic 
world responsive to oveiy other part , in tho penetrating intellect 
which so many philosophers, Thales, Pythagoras, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus, had brought to bear on tho wliolo 
sphere of rcaUty , m the growing conviction that tho world was 

10—2 
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governed by the Gods under moral laws. By the time of Pindar, 
at the very close of the period of which I speak, the superstitious 
and extravagant parts of the Greek mythology were beginning 
to give way, as we may see from the first Olympian ode of that 
great poet ; and yet no universal destructive scepticism had be- 
gun to mingle with the salutary sense that the Gods must not 
be accredited with evil passions. The way of truth was in many 
respects beginning to open before the Greeks ; but the profound 
difficulty which lay at the very entrance of that way was as yet 
unsuspected by them. Of the philosophers of this era, Pytha- 
goras and Heraclitus would seem to have been the nearest to 
the apprehension of that true solvent of aU human problems, 
love acting through self-denial ; but the approach even of 
Pythagoras and Heraclitus to this great truth was very im- 
perfect, although it is of course right to add that we Imow 
little of the actual lives of those two philosophers. On the 
whole, the Greeks of this early period are memorable for true 
instincts in a stage of immature development. 

After saying this, however, it is necessary to notice those parts 
of the Greek character which were retrograde or stationary. Their 
retrogression lay chiefiy in the relation between the sexes. Of 
aU human relations, the sexual relations are the most subtle. It 
appears to be true, that not only men, but some animals and a 
large number of birds, have the feeling of a permanent emotional 
relation (which we may rightly call spiritual) as the counterpart 
of that physical connexion which is natural between the sexes. 
It is unfortunate that the animals patronised by man, whom we 
regard els tame, appear to lose the sense of this spiritual counter- 
part. I speak under much ignorance, but I never heard of a dog 
having a bitch for its permanent mate. But I beheve. that the 
lion has special affection for its mate, the lioness^ ; the male for 
the female swallow. The development of this spiritual relation 
is one of the most important things in the whole world. That 
there are many obstacles to its development, every one is aware ; 
and the Greeks, whose delicacy of perception might have enabled 
them to foster spiritual attachment between man and woman, 
had fallen, at some period after the Trojan war, into serious 
error in respect of this whole subject. We do not know the 
history of the matter; but whereas in the times which Homer 

^ We must distinguish between this special affection, and the general tenderness 
which the males of any species may have for the females. In an interesting imagina- 
tive work, WhVe Fang, this is brought out strongly as a characteristic of wolves; 
and I suppose that the author has knowledge. 
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dc’scnbcsj nntl probably raoro or le‘w in l!»o limes vhon Homer 
sang, women appear lo lm\o possessed n certain freedom, though 
subjected to the Molenccs of n rude nge, this freedom Imd not 
Temamc<i unimpaired during the centimes Mhich followed Iho 
woman, indee<l, wlio was content to lead a licentious life, had 
still great chances of freedom, for no man liad a peculiar and special 
interest in her, but the mametl woman was placed under more 
rigid control than bad formerly been customarj The mamed 
woman was looked upon more and more as the posscs'^ion, less 
and less os the compimon, of her husband It is true tlmt this 
change did not take place in Sparta as much ns in other Greek 
cities, and it is true also tlmt, in cierj Greek cit}, personal 
character must have opcmtcfl more or less in moihncAtion of 
the general rtile Tlie noble heroines m some of the Greek 
tragedies, such ns Antigone and Alccstis, could hardly !m\o been 
depicted bj poets who had not known braso and wortlij women 
in actual existence , the wife of Ischomnchus, of whom Xcnoplion 
tells us, was treated with courtesy and respect bj her husband, 
and Xanthippe, whatever her faults, was not son do Still, on 
the whole, during the time of which I am speaking, women had 
liccomc subject to injunous rcstnction, and this had actually 
come through the advance of civilisation , for the same causes 
which enabled a man to keep Ins property more securely, enabled 
him also to keep his wife more securely, and llicrcforo under 
greater restraint The liberty of men did not imply the liberty 
of women 

A condition m it«clf unfortunate was made worse bj the 
practice winch the Greeks adopted ns a remedy Spiritual 
union between husband and wife had been lowered in its char 
acter , irregular unions between man and woman were essentially 
unsatisfactorj*^ But spintual union between man and man was 
capable of great intcnsitj , and it appeared the finest flower of 
happiness to combine spmtual affection between man and man 
with something like that physical union which a man may have 
wnth a woman The practice prevailed not among the Greeks 
alone , but wo must more regret it among the Greeks than m 
any other nation, because of their distinguished qualities (The 
Spartans Xenophon tells us, were pure in this respect ) It may 
ficem Btrango but it is true, tlmt a practice wluch is justly con 
demned as weakening to body and soul, and which is regarded 
ns abominable in modem times, was among the Greeks not m 
capable of being combined with genuinely lofty feelings The 
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evidence does, I think, warrant us in saying this; but it was 
impossible that this should be a general result of the practice; 
and it did, on the whole, contribute most materially to the down- 
fall of the Greek race. Of all its results, the degradation of 
family life which resulted from it was probably the worst. 
Though it is true that the relations involved in family life are 
not absolutely the deepest which the human mind can conceive, 
yet there is no external relation so capable of administering to the 
deepest and most enduring phases of sentiment as family life ; to 
corrupt the family tie means the endangering of the weKare of 
the entire community. Even the greatest Greek philosophers, 
though they did condemn that harmful practice of which I have 
spoken, hardly perceived how great a reform was needed in this 
part of the Greek mind. Did we desire to see how far wrong a 
very great philosopher is capable of going, when he treats of the 
relations between the sexes, the fifth book of Plato’s Republic 
would give us ample evidence. Yet, it should be added, that 
Plato spoke much more soundly on the subject of marriage in 
his last treatise, the Laws, than in the Republic ; and everywhere 
the duty of restraining intemperate desires is very seriously felt 
by him (as by his master, Socrates, and by his pupil, Aristotle). 
But a more vivid energy in deahng with the faults of the Greeks 
was needed than any philosopher among them put into play. 

To return to the sixth century before Christ. The Greek 
character of that time, though in some ways noble and pro- 
gressive, was retrograde in the way just mentioned. To this 
most serious disadvantage another disadvantage must be added ; 
namely that Sparta, the unquestioned chief at that time of 
Hellenic peoples, was so rigidly conservative as to debar all 
political progress in that quarter. Whence it followed that the 
remaining Hellenic states were greatly hampered in their pohtical 
progress also ; for the example of Sparta, and the prejudices of 
Sparta, were exceedingly powerful. There was much that was 
truly worthy of admiration in Sparta throughout her whole 
history, but the world has hardly ever seen such an example of 
the evil wrought by mere conservatism ; for if the ruluig tribe, 
of Spartans had once consented to share their power with the 
countryfolk of Laconia, as the Roman patricians consented to 
share theirs with the Roman plebeians, the whole course of Greek 
history would have been altered, and the internal quarrels of 
other Greek states would have been greatly mitigated. It is, 
impossible not to add that the Spartan authorities are accused 
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of fortifying their own oligarchic rule by nets of secret treachery 
and murder , wo must in part credit this (see an instance recorded 
in the 80th chapter of tfio fourth booh of Thucydides), and con- 
sidering the eminence of Sparta, few things can have contributed 
more to the downfall of Greek virtue and of Greek power 

There is nothing which so forcibly bnngs before the mind the 
fact tliat man has n sinful nature, resulting in actual sins and 
actual degeneration (if it bo not checked), as such examples as 
those which I have just given of ill doing on the part of men 
who really desired to progress in excellence and virtue, who m 
many respects dc«onc our admiration, and who 3 ct in their 
ignorant cupiditj clutched at methods and practices which could 
onlj bring destruction with them It is among such difficulties 
as these that mankind are placed , we cannot altogether refuse 
to follow our natural impulses, and yet danger is intricately m 
woven in them Of all parts of human history, Greek history 
18 that which is most filled watli examples of the frailty which 
accompanies human actuity 

The religious minds among the Greeks were not unaware of 
this danger to their race, and they strove to introduce correctives 
of it The Greek conscience was not so sensitive of sm as the 
Hebrew conscience, but it was not mscnsitive In Homer, wo 
find the smgular combination of a sensitiveness to sin with an 
assumption that the sinful impulse cannot bo resisted , this 
double fechng is called Ate (infatuation) , thus Helen admits 
without a blush her oivn wTong doing m eloping with Pans, but 
evidently thmka that she could not have helped committing the 
sin, and Jlenelaus her husband, having recovered her, seems to 
acquiesce m this view But by the sixth century before Christ 
a desire for punty had entered the Greek mind, a sense that “ wo 
must stnvo even now to realise our affinity with God^,” which 
must be accounted a real advance on the hnes of duty It was in 
the Orphic rchgious societies with their mystical ceremonies and 
their teaching as to the destiny of the soul, that this movement 
began , a movement which ran mto many extravagances and 
was liable to be darkened by imposture, but which had true 
value at the core That the great poet Pmdar belonged to one 
of the Orphic communities, we have no reason to say , but in 
the second of his Olympian odes, he declares the happiness of 
the virtuous after death in famous and beautiful hnes, and 

* I qnote this expression from the work on The Reltgioxta Teachers oj Greece by 
James Adam 
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after death, also, shall evil-doers (he says) receive punishment for 
their misdeeds ; and such teaching as this was no doubt a part 
of that instruction which was given by the Orphic communities, 
as well as in the Eleusinian mysteries. Even as expressed by 
Pindar, we have to recognise something of the superfluities of 
fancy in his description ; but his seriousness, and his individual 
conviction of the essential truth of what he says, are not to bo 
doubted. We must not disparage such teaching, imperfect 
though it necessaril3’’ was ; and the Pythagorean brotherhoods, 
which had their start in the sixth centurj% were another evidence 
of something that was felt to be needed on the lines of religious 
dut3^ 

AA’liatever Jier drawbacks, Greece in the sixth century before 
Christ was teeming with ardour ; and I need not tell m}’’ reader 
that that ardour did not come to an end vith the sixth centur}'. 
When we tbink of Greece, it is of Greece in the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ that we chiefly thinlc ; and when we tliink 
of the leading state of Greece, it is not of Sparta that we think, 
but of another state. The career of Athens and of the Athenian 
people was a mighty explosion of human genius ; too violent to 
last, and mingled with so many crimes and follies as greatly to 
dim and chequer the lildng and affection which the name of 
Athens at first arouses in us ; but in the end wo must confess 
that hardly an,y part of the world’s history is so interesting and so 
pathetic as the two centuries of wliich I have spoken, and the 
little countr^^ of Attica as the central point of their interest and 
pathos. In ancient times, onlj' the nanow thread of living gold, 
which runs through the histor}’' of Israel, surpasses Attica in the 
wav.s I have named. 

It cannot be doubted that the bold political reform of Solon 
wa*? the beginning of the power of Athen.s. It was realh’ Solon, 
at the beginning of the .sixth century' before Christ, wlio made 
Atlicns a democracy j not t^o much ly his political constitution, 
as by his law which at one .stroke abolished all debts. So won- 
d<*r{\il a law was })erhap:i never conceived by the human brain, 
or carried out ly the human will. But it was done ; and womler- 
ful f<» relate, it sueeta-ded. It was- conceivable that it might have 
mulfiplied tlie tpiarrels, the itit<‘stine wars, of the Atbetnuti people 
; otdy happily it did not «Io so. It would be too nnt'-li, 
indee d, to »>:sy that it gavi« pe.-u-i* to .Athem; ; but it gave life 
and ''ptrst to tlu- poore t eiti/en, ami it wte- neeeptod with ae* 
t}in«- wr.’u e. We eati otdy e{>ne|utle that Solftfi, with the I've of 
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genius, saw what his city needed. As to the constitution which 
Solon gave the Athenians, it was good as a typo, as a promise, 
as an ideal for the future ; but the Athenians were not as yet 
strong enough to work it. It was not long after^vards (before 
Solon’s death, it would appear) that they fell under the power of 
ono of those plausible despots, who often acquired the govern- 
ment over Greek cities, and who often deserved some respect, 
Peisi stratus w'as the despot in this ease, and his sons, Hippios 
and Hipparchus, succeeded him peaceably in the government; 
nor docs it appear that they w'cro bad rulers, at least naturally. 
But circumstance, as well as natural disposition, has a power in 
the way of influencing rulers, so as to make them good or bad in 
their rule ; and so it proved in this case. Hipparchus was slain 
in a private quarrel, and from that moment Hippias became 
severe and suspicious. The Athenians, remembering the promise 
of freedom wliich had come to them from Solon’s legislation, 
chafed under the yoke, and at last the way to deliverance was 
found. 

It so happened that the temple of Apollo at Delphi had been 
burnt do%vn — this had happened before the death of Hipparchus ; 
and now ono of the wealthy Athenian families, the Alcmsconids, who 
being opponents of Peisistratus and his sons had been banished 
from Athens, offered their services in rebuilding the temple. The 
contract was at first one simply of a business natiuro ; but the 
AlcmoJonids performed their part with such splendour as to 
merit real gratitude from the people of Delphi and from the 
Amphictyons (the board of governors, as in modem phrase we 
should stylo them, in charge of the temple). Cleisthenes, the 
head of the Alcmcconid family, acquired in this manner great 
influence at Delphi ; and that influence was presently exercised 
in a way which was, at any rate, natural. Athens, and the 
oppressed inhabitants of Athens, became suddenly dear to 
Delphi ; and the Spartans, who were not only the most powerful 
people in Greece, but also the most conspicuous in their obedience 
to the Delphic oracle, presently found that on all occasions when 
they consulted the oracle, they received but one answer : “ they 
must set Athens free.” It was an injunction by no means agree- 
able to Sparta, for the Spartans had been on friendly terms with 
Peisistratus, and had continued their friendship with his sons, 
and they ignored the bidding of Apollo as long as they dared do 
so. But after a time they found they had to face the situation, 
and they obeyed the oracle. Their first expedition for the 
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deliverance of the Athenians was not successful ; for Hippias had 
managed to secure the assistance of a body of Thessahan cavalry, 
who repelled the Spartans. But a second and more powerful 
expedition proved effective. Hippias had to retire from Athens 
to Asia Minor ; he was strong enough to be able to secure a 
peaceable departure for himself, though some of his adherents 
afterwards felt the vengeance of the Athenians ; and Athens was 
free. This great crisis of Athenian history was reached in the 
year 610 B.c., the same year (if we may trust the ordinary 
reckoning) in which the Romans cast off their Idngs and became 
a republic. 

“ Then,” says Herodotus, “ it was seen that liberty is an 
excellent tiling for a nation.” Herodotus was right as regards 
those cases in which the nation has real force ; and Athens had 
real force, and was resolved to use it. Cleisthenes, who until 
then had been an aristocrat, joined the rising tide of democracy, 
and framed for the Athenians a truly democratic constitution ; 
and this time the Athenians were resolved that their constitution 
should not be filched away from them, as the Solonian consti- 
tution had been. They stretched out arms of strength, and made 
themselves felt, outside the boundaries of Attica, by Boeotians 
and other surrounding peoples ; and made even the Spartans, 
half repentant of their aid already given to Athens, hold them 
in respect. But it was not in such petty conflicts as these that 
Athens was to win a world-wide fame. The conflict with Persia 
was looming ahead. 

Yet it was very far from being a premeditated design of the 
Athenian people, or even of their most clear-sighted statesmen, 
to challenge the mighty empire of Persia to a duel. It is true 
that the Athenians probably underrated the power of Persia ; 
their immediate feeling, when Sparta began to threaten them, 
was that Persia might perhaps be a useful ally against Sparta, 
and they actually made proposals to the Persians to this effect. 
The Persian satrap, who received these overtures with profound 
astonishment, expressed his contempt in an appropriate manner, 
and the first flame of indignation against the Persians was kind- 
led in the Athenian breast. It so happened that the lonians, 
kindred to the Athenians, who were living in their flourishing 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor, were subject to the Persians ; 
it was the only part of the world where Greek communities 
obeyed a non-Hellenic master, and they obeyed very reluctantly, 
remembering an independence which had been torn from them 
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in days well within the memorj’ of their old men. About ten 
years after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, these lonians 
rebelled; and they asked help first from the Spartans, who 
refused it, and next from the Athenians, who granted it. A 
force of lonians and Athenians united in a march up to the great 
city of Sanlis, in the centre of Asia I^Iinor, and ns the houses of 
the city were generally citlier built of wickcrw'ork or thatched 
with reed, it was easy to apply fire to them, and the city was set 
on fire and almost destroyed. But Persian armies w’cre near at 
hand, and lonians and Athenians, having done this feat, fled 
back precipitately. Probably the Athenians could give no solid 
help against so powerful a foe, wdio had a natural command of 
the country ; at any rate they made no further attempt in this 
direction. The poor luckless lonians were overwhelmed and 
severely punished ; and then Darius, the great and famous 
Persian king, of whoso character and exploits I spoke in a 
previous chapter, ruler of all the lands between India and tho 
Mediterranean sea, asked tho question : “But who are tho 
Athenians?” It was explained to him who they were; and 
then ho gave directions that tho Athenians should bo subjugated 
and punished, oven as had been done to tho lonians. 

It must bo a matter of wonder to us, even at tho present 
day, why tho Persians could not accomplish that conquest which 
Darius so lightly commanded, and which, after his failure, was 
essayed by his son Xerxes with such extraordinary accumulation 
of efforts. The battles of Marathon, Thermopyla), Salamis, and 
Platea, stand on tho pages of histoiy' as the evidences of tho 
Persian failure ; and tho valour of tho Greeks in those battles is 
not for a moment to bo denied ; but wo have no reason at all to 
say that tho Persians w^ere cowards. Nevertheless, w'hen tho 
slow but exceedingly valiant Spartans united in one cause with 
tho swift, ardent and dexterous Athenians, and when both were 
supported by a fair number of the other Greek states, and when 
every state that joined tho cause sent out all its forces, tho com- 
bination was a strong one. Yet it is not always appreciated by 
the reader of history how very nearly tho Greeks camo to being 
defeated ; how unstable was their equilibrium ; liow narrow was 
tho verge within which it was possible for them to act in effective 
union. Salamis was tho critical battle ; and it is very likely 
true that, if tho battle of Salamis had been put off for a week, 
tho Greek fleet would have dissolved of itself, and all Greece 
would have fallen a prey to Persia. It was under not very 
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dissimilar circumstances that the Ionian fleet had been defeated ; 
for the Iordans also had been subject to internal dissensions, and 
the ruin of their cause had been brought about by looseness of 
fibre from within quite as much as by the hosts of the Persians 
from without. Happily, when the Greek fleets were assembled 
at Salamis, their coherence, though imperilled, remained unbroken; 
the battle in fact was forced by the Persian attack, and when 
that had once begun there was no thought of disunion among the 
Greeks. We are told by Herodotus that the Persian attack was 
hastened by the subtlety of Themistocles, the Athenian com^ 
mander, who, having the evidence before his eyes of the immin- 
ence of the Greek danger through the mutual disunion of the 
different states, conveyed a secret message to Xerxes, represent- 
ing himself as a well-wisher to the Persians, and informing him 
that now was the time to crush the whole Greek force at once. 
Xerxes fell into the trap, and made the attack which proved the 
ruin of the Persians. Themistocles has had rather an ambiguous 
reputation in after ages, owing to the suspicion of double-dealing 
and selfishness which has attached to him ; but it is undeniable 
that his counsels saved Athens, and that in saving Athens he 
saved Greece. The singular wisdom and boldness of the course 
of which he was the true author, and to which he persuaded the 
Athenians, namely, to disregard the safety of their material city 
and take refuge in their ships, transporting their wives and 
families to the island of ASgina, has not always been appreciated 
as it deserves. This advice came nominally from the Delphic 
oracle, and those who look at the account in Herodotus (vn. 
140-144) vill see that the oracle was not without some credit in 
the matter ; the terms in which the oracle conveyed its advice, 
that the Athenians were to trust to their “ wooden walls,” are 
famous. It is permissible to believe that Themistocles, as he 
certainly interpreted this oracle in the sense which proved salu- 
tary, so also suggested in some manner the purport of it ; though 
no doubt the prophetic (and ambiguous) form came from Delphi. 
Herodotus also tells us that it was Themistocles who persuaded the 
Atlienians to build their fleet in the first instance (this was anterior 
to the Persian wars); a memorable counsel, as if the fleet liad 
not been built, Athens, and Greece too, would assurcdlj’ have 
gone under in the critical hour ! Of all Greek statesmen of any 
age, with the single exception of Solon, Themistocles appears to 
me the greatest ; though Iiis rival and comrade, Aristides, may 
have been more blameless, and Pericles was certainly more 
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magnificent. MiUia<!c*», the Atlionlnn commnmicr at Marathon, 
Iran another to whom an incalculable ilcbt \vm owing. I^conidaa, 
the Sp.artan king, who fell at Tlicrmopyla*, ought not to be un» 
n.anutl in any mention of the^r rventa ; !>ut he wna nearcely tho 
cqu.al of the gre.at Athenians. 

Tlie IVn'ian war w.ai over ; Greece wna raved ; but Greece 
WTM now essentially a duality, not a unity. The energy of 
Athena had been ro conspicuous during tho w’nr, the wi-wlom 
and moderation of her ftntesmen had l>ecn ro great, tlmt her 
leadership was felt nil over Grrrce to Ik* a rival to tlie leader- 
fillip of Sparta ; and if Sparta was still held to Ik? sU|)crior in land 
warfare, Athens plainly took the lead at soa. lienee almost 
immediately the inlands of the /Egean, with inripiificant excep- 
tions, became nominally the allies, really the suhjecta, of At liens. 
Tho splendid age of IVricles cnsucsl ; an age of oratory and poetry, 
of architecture and scnlplure.of eitiren life and philosophic thought, 
Mich ns the world had never seen !)efore, Athens— and not only 
Athens, but Gn*ece — was at ile acme of jwwer and splendour. 

Alas! Btieli splendour is but n flower; and it l>ecamc verj* 
soon manifest that no genuine root of [wminnent progressive 
life, opemtivc in polities and society generally, existo<l either in 
Athens nr in Sparta, or nnpvhere in GrtTce. Athens and Sparta, 
umicr llic pressure of (hat inevitahlo q»iestion, " Whicli is tho 
greater ! ** glidwl slowly into w‘ar. I need not rec.apitu!ntc hero 
that tragic history ; but let me record tlic single gleam of light 
at it.s clo*e, which savetl mankind from tho ocenrreneo of a still 
greater and irremtyliable tmgwly. Athens, after incretliblo exer- 
tions, and, it must Ihs ndmitte<l, also after incrcflible acts of folly, 
had fallen ; tho subtle Spartan general, Lywinder, had caught 
her in his net ; the l>cnutifu! city, that had almost attained 
imperial rule, surrcnderetl perforce to her cnemie.s. What would 
(ho«e enemies do witli her ? Often anti often, in tho previous 
hislorj’ of mankind, and in the subsequent history too, did such 
enemies doAlroy the ohjccl of their hate utterly. Tims had 
Nineveh been destroyed, and thus had Sybaris bwn destroyer!, 
and thus Imd Jerusalem been destroyed (for tlic renascence of 
Jcnisalem after its destruction by Nebnehndnezrar was wholly 
unforeseen and wliolly unlikely by an)' ordinary' standard of 
probability). Would not Athens bo destroyed in accordance 
with those lamentable precedents ? So tlio Thebans desired, and 
tho CJorinthinns ; but Sparta had tho supremo voice in the matter, 
and tho Spartans nobly replied that tliey w'ould never consent to 
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the destruction of a city which had done such services to Greece 
as Athens had done in the Persian war. 

By this reply of the Spartans, the mind of Greece, the genius 
of Greece, the noble works of Greece in literature and art, were 
saved for aU future generations of mankind. For would any- 
thing of them have been saved, if Athens had then been de- 
stroyed ? It is not likely. 

Greece, in its true spiritual element, survived and survives 
still ; but the material power of Greece was even then on the 
way to extinction. Sparta was suffering (as Aristotle tells us) 
from “ fewness of men ” ; the ruling Spartan race had not been 
replenished from outside, and the “ polyandry ” (the converse 
of polygamy) which was unfortunately prevalent there, also 
tended to lessen the number of the population. Hence the 
unquestioned Spartan supremacy over Greece, after Lysander’s 
victory, was shortKved ; thirty-three years, or a smgle genera- 
tion, was the measure of it. Then Thebes, under the heroic 
Epaminondas, became for nine years the leading Greek state ; but 
when Epaminondas was slain in the battle of Mantinea, in the 
year 362 b.c,, Greece had no longer within its bounds any state 
or city of which it could be said, “ Herein lies guidance.” Xeno- 
phon, in the impressive close of his history, the Hellenica, notes 
and laments the fact that, after such arduous struggles, there 
was not anywhere any true chieftainship over the Hellenic race, 
which had been so long expecting a chief. 

The issue came in a manner that neither Xenophon nor any 
of his contemporaries had expected. P hili p of Macedon, the 
strong, subtle despot, ruling over a people only half Hellenic, 
hung over Greece from the north ; and he employed his intellec- 
tual power m gathering together and drilling an armj’^ such as 
no mere citizen army could withstand ; and as he was bent on 
conquest alone, and the Greeks (and above aU the Athenians) 
were interested in many things, it was not wonderful that Pliilip, 
when at last he swooped down, conquered the Greeks. The 
great orator Demosthenes in vain tried to animate his country- 
men ^vith force to contend against their mighty antagonist. 
Philip was assassinated shortly after he had won his great victory 
— that dishonest victory- at Chseronea, fatal to liberty, as Slilton 
calls it ; but a mightier than Philip succeeded to the throne. 
Alexander had had the instruction of Aristotle ; he accounted 
himself not merely a Greek, but as the typical Greek, destined 
to avenge the ancient wrongs of Greece upon the old enemy 
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of Greece, Tersm. I nec<l Init remind (!io rounder of tlic well* 
Known «torj’ ; how Alexander, after nnnihilnting TIioIkjs (the 
only Greek city which had ventnrNl to rcl>e! ngnin^l the Mnee* 
doninn^) led hU nrmy (inodcmlo in utrc hut i>erfeetly disciplined) 
into the heart, of Asia ; how he overthrew the IVrsinn nmiy nnd 
rvei^’where rcplnee<i Tertian nde by Greek nilc ; Imw under hi*» 
overwhelming on*ct the famous religion which cnllrtl Itwlf by 
the name of Zoroaster vnnl*ihe<l into comers nnd was lost for a 
time to the sight of men ; how ho implanted Grei-k settlers nil 
over western Asia nnd EfO'pt, nnd made Greek language nnd 
learning dominant over those vast tracts ; how, having cfTectwl 
n work which in its external a.tpect wm one of the greatest that 
nn^* man ever did, he iliwl at the early nge of thirty-two, of a 
fever, at Ilahylon. llie one Greek ncluevcmcnt wliich Alexander 
was ttnahlc to renew, create, or tmnsjdant into any single spot of 
his vast empire, was the Greek politieal hl>ert3*. Tins the Greeks 
had lost; de«ervc<lly we must ow-n , nnd few of the warlike 
despots who follow «! Alexander as his successors linvo any 
claim to our attention as part of the divine legacy of Greece to 
mankind. 

But the spiritual force which mankind owe to Greece was 
openly acth'o among mankind for many centuries after Alexan- 
der; and though lost to view in that strange twilight of thought 
which wo call the media? vnl period, has been revived in modem 
times, nnd influences us still. To this then I must now recur. 
But the theme is so great as to deserve n chapter to itself, nnd the 
present chapter, which has given na it were the framework of 
the subject, may well terminate hero. 
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ANCIENT RELIGION : THE HELLENIC QUEST AFTER TRUTH 

It is of the religion of Greece, as it emerged out of mere 
naive mythology into its final development, that this chapter 
must treat ; and I will begin by speaking of the Delphic oracle. 
How far that oracle, the most marked centre of Greek religion, 
was animated by true sentiment and real uplifting of the heart 
from man to God, is hardly possible for us now to tell. That 
it had its delusive side, in which it made use of verbal quibbles, 
we know ; that it had its worldly-wise side, and its secret sources 
of information, is probable; and when Greece was invaded by 
sceptical philosophy, about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ, the oracle began slowly to lose its commanding reputation. 
Yet out of the midst of that very scepticism a hand was reached 
out, which did to a certain extent preserve the honour of the 
oracle. 

The event of which I am about to speak happened, as we 
cannot doubt, before the Peloponnesian war began; and it may 
justly be said that the Delphic oracle, before it fell, bequeathed 
its authority to a new order of things, and pointed the way to 
a type of character, and to a method of religious inquiry, which 
could not possibly have belonged to any formal priesthood. 
The way in which this came about was through its utterance 
as regards Socrates. Of that utterance there are two versions, 
shghtly differing; let me quote both. Pirst let me give the 
version as Plato reports it, in the account which he gives of 
the apology or public defence of Socrates, when tried before 
the Athenian people; it runs thus: 

You must have known Chaerephon; he was early a friend of mine, 
and also a friend of yoms, for he shared in the exile of the people, and 
returned with you. Well, Chaerephon, as you know, was very impetuous 
in all his doings ; and he went to Delphi and boldly asked the oracle to tell 
him whether — (as I was saying, I must beg you not to interrupt) — ^he 
asked the oracle to tell him whether there was any one wiser than I was. 
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ond the Pythian prophetess answered, that there was no man wiser 
Chasrephon is dead himself , but his brother, who is m court, will confirm 
the truth of this story. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, vol i p 335 

The other version occurs in the apology of Socrates as reported 
by Xenophon 

Chaerephon once, in the presence of many mtnesses, put a question 
at Delphi concerning me, and Apollo answered that there was no human 
being more liberal, or more upnght, or more temperate than myself 
The Works of Xenophon, by H G Dakyns, vol m. part l p 189 

The Platonic version is no doubt the correct one here, but 
the question anses, how came the Delphic oracle to know anything 
at all about Socrates^ The answer is, that the age was one in 
which sceptical opimons were growmg, and sceptical though 
Socrates himself was, he yet welcomed and did not abandon 
religion, as it was practically held in his own country, mcluding 
the reverence for Delphi In a self confident age a wise^^man 
had been found who was not self confident, but who trusted m 
the Gods, and the fact was sufficiently remarkable to have 
attracted attention, even at Delphi If this account of the matter 
be true, it must raise our opinion of the Delphic oracle , we shall 
perceive in it a seriousness of intention , but after all it is Socrates 
who must attract our highest mterest, and it is his position as 
a man and as a teacher that I must now proceed to examine 
But, first, to speak of his predecessors 

Except the dimly seen figure of Pythagoras, there is not among 
the Greeks before Socrates any nameable person, whose influence 
can possibly be held to have had its strong animatmg centre m 
rehgion, and even of Pythagoras httle can be said m this con- 
nexion The Greeks were religious, but rehgion entered into 
their hvea as one of many vanous and complex mfluences , and 
hence we must not he surpnsed if, in the days before rationahsm 
began to affect the Greek mmd, the poets are they who give ns 
the most stnkmg examples of rehgious senousness By .^schylus 
and Sophocles the heathen mythology is used m such a way 
that pure rehgion shines through it, the mythology is assumed 
without questiomng, but the morality of those two poets, which 
is in many respects very profound, is not dependent on the mytho- 
logy > a, mysterious goodness is ascnbed to the supreme Powers 
which rule all things Thus the Chorus m the A^amemticm of 
^schylus, after briefly referring to Uranus and Cronus, who were 
said to have preceded Zeus as rulers of the immortals, proceed 
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to speak of Zeus in terms n'Mch seem to imply that he is the true 
and only author of divine judgments : 

“He who in triiimphal tones calls on Zeus” — ^thus their song nins — 
“shall obtain perfect wisdom; Zeus, who guides men in the way of Imow- 
ledge, who has laid down the in\’iolable law that tlirough suSering comes 
experience.” 

That is a monotheistic passage \mtten by a poet who was 
apparently a polytheist ; and the numerous passages in uEschj’-lus 
which speak of the just retribution of woe to the sinner, are all 
based on a behef in mysterious divine powers which either are 
unnamed or which centre in Zeus. It is true that in the Prome- 
fhms Bound, and in the three plays which collectively are called 
the Oresteia, ^schylus does set great store b}’’ the mythology; 
but in each case it is vrith the intention of shoving that pence 
and harmonj’’ are the ultimate purpose of the divine vill, and that 
Zeus is conducting all things to this end. We see that this is 
the case in the Oresteia, and though the plaj?- is lost which would 
have brought the Prometheus Bound to its full end, we know that 
in that case also a harmonious result was attained under the vill 
of Zeus. 

TJie m3dhology is as much accepted by Sophocles as by 
iEschjdus, though not as much dwelt upon ; but even more than 
/Eschjius doe.s Sophocles use phrases which in their simple religious 
trust recall the Bible. “Take courage, m}’’ child, take courage,” 
saj' the Chorus to the despairing Electra; “Zeus is still mighty 
in heaven, he who beholds and governs all things ; to \vhom submit 
the anger that torments thee; be not ovennuch afflicted bj*^ thy 
foes, and 5’et forget them not.” In a similar tone Antigone, 
after burning her brother contrarj’’ to the prohibition of Creon, 
speaks to the tAwant : 

Tt cnteml not iny mind that thy proclamations wore of .snch power, 
that thou n mortal sliouldcst ovorrido the imuritton and unshakahh' laws 
of tho Gods; thoso laws arc not of to*day or yesterday, hut aro eternal, 
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a colleague ill actual service. Houevor, lie would no doubt 
Imvc fought bravely, na /E'^chyltia did at Ufarathon. 

Those who, after reading the tragedies of /Eschylus and 
Sophocles, proceed to read thc^ tlirco solemn and affecting 
Platonic works, which narrate tho trial, impri'^onmcnl, and death 
of Socrates, namely tlio Ajy>logy, CriVo, and Pha:do, will not feel 
that they liavo chaiigctl their atmosphere at all, as far ns religious 
belief and hope goes; they are indeed beliolding religious belief 
exempli fied in a real man, and not in tljo sliadow'y personages 
of ancient legend ; hut tlic kind of belief is tho same. Tho religion 
in its details is mistaken, and Socrates at any rate knew that it 
was mistaken; but tho spirit of tho belief is ono of tnjst in tho 
Gotls, and tnist that tho Gods are niling human affnira in such 
wise that a happy and hnnnonious end will bo realised. 

Now tho philosophers of Greece who prccwle Socrates arc by 
no means ccnlrtnl in this sort of attitude. Heraclitus indeed 
is imbiiwl with tho conviction that tho Divine nature is intrinsi- 
cally rational; and Xenophanes protests against tho antliropo- 
morphic conceptions of tho Deity prevalent among his contem- 
poraries. In (ho refined abstractions of Parmenides W’C discern 
n conviction of tho unity of Iho world, and that in this unity 
goodness consists. But nil these modes of thinking, though 
connected with religion, arc not tho heart of religion ; tho feeling 
of trust is not dominant. Still less is it dominant in Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Empedocles, Democritus, or Anaxa- 
goras. On tho wliolc, these WTiters arc physicists; though in 
their physical speculations the proportion of obsen’ation to theory 
is much smaller than in the physicists of tho present day. They 
have a regard for religion, and for religion in a sense different 
from tho popular mythology, but religion is not their central 
thought. Of Pythngora,s I spoko above ; a great genius ho seems 
to have been; but his exact nttiludo tow’ards religion has not 
been clearly told us. 

Evcty reader of /Eschylus and Sophocles, and it may bo added 
of Pindar also, will bo sensible that religion stood for a much 
greater force, a much more overpowering topic of thought, to 
those poets than it did to tho philosophers of tho sixth century 
or the early fifth century^ before Christ. But witli tho splendour 
of Athens under Pericles there arose a light and sceptical vein 
of thought, pervading tho Athenian mind (not without examples 
in other parts of Greece also). Euripides, tho third great drama- 
tist of Athens, has drawn in tho breath of scepticism ; ho has tho 

11—2 
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air of one who would he religious if he could ; but he sees with too 
perspicacious an eye the moral faults of the mythology, and he 
knows not how to transcend this impediment. Nor is the great 
comic poet Aristophanes, with aU his love for ancient manners, 
reaUy a rehgious mind; his greatest quahty, apart from his 
brilliant imagination, is his love of peace, and of HeUas as Hellas. 
Am ong the succeeding poets of Greece there is only one who is 
markedly rehgious, and that is Cleanthes, who was primarily 
a philosopher; his noble hymn to Zeus exhibits the basis of 
rehgious feehng in a very pure and simple form. 

But I return to Socrates. That he was firm as a rock, tender 
as a child, is admitted by ah ; the question is, whether he was also 
profound in intehect. No one probably would have denied that 
he was so, if his faithful and attached foUower Xenophon had not 
written about him. As it is, we have two witnesses respectmg 
Socrates, Xenophon and Plato. If Plato alone had written 
about him, there would certainly have been a doubt as to how far 
Plato had mingled his own opinions with the opinions of Socrates ; 
but it would have been impossible to deny that Socrates was 
a subtle and deep inquirer; so intense is the search for truth 
which Plato everywhere attributes to him. But Xenophon 
represents Socrates not so much as in search of truth, as 
having found truth ; and the substitution, though it does not 
injure Socrates as a man, does injure him as a thinlcer; for the 
kind of truth which Xenophon loves to attribute to Socrates 
is truth of a practical sort, roughly but not clearly held ; whereas 
Plato in his delineation of Socrates attributes to him also the 
desire (and a very intense desire) to see truth clearly. Now the 
tendency among modem writers has been either to reject or to 
mistake this testimony of Plato about Socrates. Those persons 
have rejected it who regard Socrates simply as a plain honest 
man and nothing more; and who think that aU the discourses 
which Plato attributes to bim are simply instances of Plato’s 
wonderful power of imagination. Those persons mistake Plato’s 
testimony who thinl?: that Socrates was simply a reasoner for 
reasoning’s sake, and that that exalted region of positive concep- 
tions in which Plato takes dehght did not belong to Socrates at aU. 

Let me try to show the real state of the case. I am not 
ignoring the value of Xenophon’s account of Socrates ; he gives 
us the practical side of Socrates much more than Plato does. 
It is he who tells us how Socrates remonstrated ^vith his son 
Lamprocles for bitterly resenting the harsh words of his mother 
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Xnnt!npi>o^ fltid xvc gntljcr from Xtnophon thnt Xnnthippo*8 
bnrk T\as wonso timn licrbdc, nml (hnt sho vns rtallj an afTcction 
ate and careful molbcr, of nnIucU fact Socratca dulj reminds Ins 
son It IS Xenophon «ho tells ns lion ^oemtes (ned to reconcile, 
and It nonld scorn did reconcile, the two brollicrs Ch'crcphon 
and CliTrccmtos , how ho led An‘«larohus to supply with ii'^cful 
work the fcmalo nlntuos who had rather forct'd thom^chos on 
hi5 ho^pilahtj and protection, how ho di«vsuadcd Glaiicon from 
attempting a political career until ho had proMtlcd him«clf with 
the necessary knowledge ns to the revenues and forces of Athens 
It IS Xenophon who tells us that the cause of the change of Cntias 
from friendship to enmity towards Soemtes was that Socrates 
had found fault with him as showing signs of an impure passion, 
and how Socrates more gentl> remonstrated with Cntohulua 
when in some dangtr of a similar kind It is Xenophon who 
dc«cnbcs to us the interest winch Socrates took m the hou«tehold 
of iFchomnclius, and how the wife of I'^chomnchus was tenderly 
tnunc<l h^ her husband in hou'soliold duties, a graceful picture, 
probably amphriwl bj Xenophon’s imagination but still having 
a basis of tnith The conduct of Socrates ns regards (ho duties 
of onlinar^ life is much more to the front in Xenophon than it 
IS in Plato and a \erj important part of the life of Socrates it 
IS which Xcnoplion thus gives us 

But Xenophon was very far from hemg n speculnlivc plulo 
sopher himself, and though a man of vciy vaned ability, subtlety 
of argument w ns foreign to him it is not that ho is unintollcctual, 
but the feeling of intense intellectual search could hardly exist 
in a man who was also a skilful military leader, and a lustonan 
and popular wntcr of no slight ment Moreover, besides being 
unable, Xenophon was doubtless also unw ilhng to exhibit Socrates 
ns a \ erj subtlo nrgucr it is the ov idcnt object of tlio MemorabiUa 
to convince ordinar} men, and in particular ordinary Athenians, 
that Socrates w as a man of the highest moral excellence, and that 
to condemn him to dcatli had been a piece of great wrong doing 
on the part of the Athenians plain and not abstruse arguments 
were needed in maintaining such a tlicsis But when Xenophon 
gives a description of the general conversation of Socrates, there 
IS great room m it for deep and subtlo tliought Hero xs his list 
of the Socratio topics 

What is piety! what is impiety! what is tho beautiful! what the 
ugly! wliat tho noble! what tho base! wliat aro meant by just and 
unjust ! wlrnt by sobriety and madness ! what b> courage nnd cow ardico ! 
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what is a state ? -what is a statesman ? what is a ruler over men ? what 
is a ruling character^ ? 

It is remarkable that this list of Socratic subjects accords better 
with the conversations of Socrates as recorded by Plato, than with 
the conversations of Socrates as recorded by Xenophon himself. 
Not that I am disputing Xenophon’s testimony ; but it is no doubt 
most exact where he keeps himself most remote from subtleties 
of argument. It is precisely here that Plato is strongest, but at 
the same time most disposed to amplify the argument on his 
own account ; yet I think I can show that even here he is trust- 
worthy in a fair degree. 

It will tend to set the mutual relations of Xenophon and Plato, 
as biographers of Socrates, in a clear light, and will besides be 
highly pertinent to the subject of the present treatise, if I quote 
from Xenophon and Plato the passages in which they respectively 
report the sayings of Socrates on the reason we have for beheving 
in a Divine Power, and some of the bearings of such behef. To 
take Xenophon first ; here is part of the dialogue between Socrates 
and Aristodemus from the Memorabilia^'. 

' I will first state [says Xenophon] what I once heard fall from his lips 
in a discussion with Aristodemus “ the httle,” as he was called, on the topic 
of divinity. Socrates had observed that Aristodemus neither sacrificed 
nor gave heed to divination, but on the contrary was disposed to ridicule 
those who did. 

Tell me, Aristodemus (he began), are there any human beings who 
have won your admiration for their wisdom ? 

Ar, There are. 

Soc. Would you mention to us their names ? 

Ar. In the writing of epic poetry I have the greatest admiration for 
Homer, and as a dithyrambic poet for Melanippus. I admire also Sophocles 
as a tragedian, Polycleitus as a sculptor, and Zeuxis as a painter. 

Soc. Which should you consider the more worthy of admiration, 
a fashioner of senseless images devoid of motion or one who could fashion 
living creatures endowed with understanding and activity ? 

Ar. Decidedly the latter, provided his living creatures owed their 
birth to design and were not the oSspring of some chance. 

Soc. But now if you had two sorts of things, the one of which presents 
no clue as to what it is for, and the other is obviously for some useful 
purpose — ^which should you Judge to be the result of chance, which of 
design ? 

Ar. Clearly that which is produced for some useful end is the work 
of design. 

Soc. Does it not strike you then that he who made man from the 
beginning did for some usefiil end furnish him with his several senses — 


^ Dakyns’ Xenophon, vol. ra. part i. p. 6. 
® Ibid. pp. 26 sqq. 
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giving him e> C 9 to behold tho visible world, ond cars to catch the intonations 
of sovmd? Or agam, what good would there bo in odours if nostrils had 
not boon bestowed upon us T what perception of sweet thmgs and pungent, 
ond of all tho plonsurca of tho palate, had not a tongue been fashioned in 
us as on mterprotcr of tho same T And besides all tlus, do you not think 
this looks like n matter of foresight, tlus closing of tho dehcato orbs of sight 
with eyelids ns vnth folding doors, which, when there is need to use them 
for any purpose, can bo thrown wide open and firmly closed again m sleep ? 
and, that even tho winds of heaven ma> not visit them too roughly, tlus 
planting of tho eyelashes like a protecting screen T tlus coping of the region 
abov 0 tho cj cs with cornice work of oj ebrow so that no drop of sweat fall 
from tho head and injure them ? again this readiness of tho car to catch all 
sounds and yet not bo surcharged? I ask you, when you see all these 
things constructed with such show of foresight, can you doubt whether 
thev are products of chance or mtclligcncoT 

Ar No doubt these do look like tho contnvances of some one do 
hberotely planning tho existence of living creatures 

Soc W ell, and doubtless j on feel to hav o a spark of wisdom yourself ? 
Ar Put jour questions, and I will answer 

Soc And j et j ou imagine that olscvv hero no spark of wisdom is to bo 
found? And tliat, too, when jou know that you have m your body a tmy 
fragment onlj of tho inightj earth, a Iittlo drop of tho great waters, and 
of the other elements vast in their extent, you got, I presume, a particle 
of each towards the compacting of your bodily frame? ^Imd alone, it 
■would seem, which is nowhere to bo found you had the lucky chance to 
snap up and make ofl with, you cannot tell how And these things around 
and about us, enormous in size, infimto m number, owe their orderly 
arrangement, I suppose to some vacuity of wit ? 

Ar It maj be, for my oj es fail to see the master agents of these as 
one sees tlio fabricators of tlungs produced on earth 

Soc No more do you see your own soul, which ip the master agent 
of your body, so that, os far as that goes, you may mamtom, if you like, 
that you do nothing with intelligence, but everythmg by cliance 

At this point Anstodemus I assure you, Socrates that I do not disdam 
Uvft Divme power Osv the ceotrary , my beUet la that the Dwmity la toe 
grand to need any service which I could render 

Soc But tho grander that power is, wluch deigns to tend and wait 
upon you, tho more you are called upon to honour it Ah, my good sir, 
lay to heart and understand that even as your own mmd witlun you can 
turn and dispose of your body as it lists, so ought we to tlimk that the 
wisdom which abides -witlun tho umversal frame does so dispose of all 
thmgs 03 it finds agreeable to itself for hardly may it be that your eye 
IS able to range over many a league but that the eye of God is powerless 
to embrace all thmgs at a glance or that to your soul it is given to dwell 
in thought on matters here or far away m Egypt or m Sicily, but that the 
wisdom or thought of God is not sufficient to include all thmgs at one 
instant under His care If only you would copy your own behaviour 
where human beings are concerned It is by acts of service and of kindness 
that you discover which of your fellows are •willing to reqmte you m kind 
It 18 by taking another mto your counsel that you arrive at the secret of 
his wisdom If, on hke principle, you -will but make trial of the Gods by 
acts of service, whether they ■will choose to give you counsel m matters 
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obscure to mortal .vision, you shall discover the nature and the greatness 
of Godhead <to be such that they are able at once to see all tilings and to 
hear aU things and to be present everywhere, nor does the least thing 
escape their watchful care. 

I trust the reader does not think my quotation too long 
(I have been obhged to curtail the passage). For its mixture of 
theory and practical advice, it seems to me one of the most remark- 
able passages in aU ancient hterature ; and the comment which 
Xenophon appends to the dialogue which he has recorded is one 
which may well be echoed by his readers now and always : 

To my mind the effect of words like these was to cause those about 
him to hold aloof from unholiness, baseness, and injustice, not only whilst 
they were seen of men, but even in the sohtary place, since they must 
believe that no part of their conduct could escape the eye of Heaven. 

Nevertheless it is obvious that such a mixture of argument 
and exhortation leaves many questions unanswered both on the 
theoretical and on the practical side. The position taken up is 
just and right as a beginning ; the Greek mythology is entirely 
absent from it; and as regards one detail, namely that Socrates 
speaks of “the Gods” in the plural number, it may be observed 
that the same plural form occurs in the first verse of the Hebrew 
Bible, and in neither case is it in the least intended to impair the 
unity of the divine purpose. But it is one thing to say that a 
position is a right one to start from, and another thing that we 
ought to be satisfied with it. If the meaning of Socrates, in his 
argument with Aristodemus, was that the position laid do'wn by 
him was one that we might acquiesce in without further inquiry — 
if he was oblivious or imperceptive of the fact that it does need 
support in the details of scientific experience and of practical 
life — ^then we should certainly be obliged to saj^ that' his range 
of thought was a limi ted one. Are w^e obliged to say this? 

We must not expect that Xenophon, admirable though he 
is in his oAvn fine, will supply us with sayings of Socrates that go 
beyond the intellectual scope of the passage I have just quoted. 
But let us see what Plato tells us. In the Phaado, Socrates is 
represented as giving an account of his early thoughts on philo- 
sophy; of his attraction to the philosophy of Anaxagoras from 
what he heard of it in general, his disappointment vlth that 
philosophy wlien he examined it in detail. Here is the passage 
(Jowett’s Plato, vol. i. pp. ^LAQsqq): 

Then I heard some one who had n book of Annxngora.s, as ho said, 
out of wliicli he read that mind was the disposer and cnu.so of all, and I wa.s 
quite delighted at the notion of this, which appeared admirable, and I said 
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to mjoelf. If mind i** tlip disposer, mind vill dispo<w nil for tho beat, nnd 
put each par|lculftr m tho best plnco, nnd I nrgiiod thnt if nny ono desired 
to find out tho cmiso of tho gcncmtion or dost nictlon or existence of nnj 
tlung, ho mast find out what state of being or sufTcring or doing was best 
for that thing, nnd therefore n man had onU to consider tho best for himself 
nnd others, nnd then ho would nlso know tho worse, for thnt tho same 
Bcicnco compn<!etl both And I rejoiced to think thnt I hiul found m 
Anaxagoras n teacher of tho causes of existence Buch os I desired, nnd 
I imagined that ho would tell mo first whether tho earth is flat or round, 
end then ho would further explain tho cause nnd tho necessity of this, 
nnd would leach mo tho nature of tho best nnd show tliat this was host, 
and if he said thnt tho earth was m tho centre, ho would explain that this 
position was tho best, nnd I should bo sntisfieti if this were showri to mo, 
nnd not wmnt anj other sort of cnu«o And I thought thnt I would then 
go on nnd ask lum about tho sim nnd moon nnd stars, and tliat ho would 
explain to mo their compamtiv o swiftness, and their retummgs nnd \ anous 
states, nnd how their se\ernl afTections, ncti\o nnd pnssuc, were nil for 
tho best For 1 could not imagine that when ho spoko of mind aa tho 
disposer of them, ho would gi> o anj other account of their being ns they 
are, except thnt tlus wns tho best , nnd I thought thnt w hen ho had explained 
to mo m detail tho causo of each and tho cause of nil, ho would go on to 
explain to mo whnt was best for each nnd what was best for all I hod 
hopes wluch I would not ha\0 80ld for much, nnd I seized tho books nnd 
road them ns fast ns I could in my engemess to know tho bettor nnd tho 
worse 

\\Tiat hopes I had formed, nnd how gnovously was I disappomtodl 
As I proceeded, I found mj philosopher altogether forsaking mind or nny 
other pnnciplo of order but having recourse to nir, nnd other, nnd water, 
nnd other eccentricities I might compare lum to a person who began by 
mnintaming gineralh thnt mind is tho cause of tho actions of Socrates, 
but who, when ho endenv oiircd to explain tlio causes of my Boveral octions 
in dctnil, went on to show thnt I sit hero because mj bod> is mado up of 
bones nnd muscles , nnd the bones, ns ho w ould saj , are hard nnd have 
ligaments which divide them, nnd tho muscles nro elastic, nnd they cover 
tho bones, which hav o nlso n covering or environment of flesh nnd skin wluch 
contains them , nnd as tho bones nro lifted at their joints by tho contraction 
or relaxation of tho muscles, I am ablo to bend my limbs, and this is why 
I nm sitting hero m a curved posture, — thnt is what ho would say, nnd ho 
would have a similar explanation of my talking to you, wluch ho would 
attribute to sound, and air, nnd licanng, and he would assign ton thousand 
other causes of tho some sort, forgetting to mention the true cause, wluch 
IB, that tho Athenians have thought fit to condemn mo, and nccordmgly 
I have thought it bettor and more nght to remain hero and undergo my 
sentence, for I nm inclined to tiunk that these muscles nnd bones of nuno 
would hav o gone off to Mcgara or Bocotia — by tho dog of Egypt they would, 
if they luul been guided only by their own idea of what was best, and if 
I had not chosen ns tho hotter and nobler part, instead of playing truant 
and running away, to undergo any punishment which tho state inflicts 
There la aurely a strange confusion of causes and conditions m all this 
It may bo said, indeed, that without bones nnd muscles and the other parts 
of ray body, I cannot execute my purposes But to say that I do as I do 
because of them, and that this is tho way m which mind acts, and not 
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from the choice of the best, is a very careless and idle mode of speaking. 
I wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming. 
And thus one man makes a vortex all roimd and steadies the earth by the 
heaven ; another gives the air as a support to the earth, which is a sort of 
broad trough. Any power which in disposing them as they are disposes 
them for the best never enters into their minds, nor do they imagine that 
there is any superhuman strength in that; they rather expect to find 
another Atlas of the world who is stronger and more everlasting and more 
containing than the good is, and are clearly of opinion that the obligatory 
and containing power of the good is as noth^g; and yet this is the 
principle which I would fain learn if any one would teach me. 

There is no direct mention of the Divine Power in this passage ; 
but it is quite evident that it is the Divine Power of which Socrates 
is speaking, and that the “mind” of which he is in search is the 
Supreme Mind. What, however, I am most concerned here to 
remark is this: the passage from Plato is on the same lines as 
the passage from Xenophon, but is an extension of it into a region 
where the phenomena do not so clearly indicate the conclusion 
which Socrates has at heart, namely the goodness of the Divine 
Mind. In Xenophon, Socrates teUs Aristodemus that the Divine 
Power has been his benefactor by giving him those senses which 
are percipient of the external world; in Plato, Socrates tells 
his hearers how keen his desire had always been to discern that 
goodness was inherent in the structure of the universe at large, 
where there are many phenomena discernible as facts, but not 
readily seen to be examples of beneficence. The moral character 
of the passage from Xenophon, and of the passage from Plato, 
is the same ; only in Xenophon, Socrates speaks as one declaring 
certainties, in Plato he speaks as one in search; the difference 
being produced by the difference in the phenomena which are 
the subject of the inquiry. When we consider that according 
to the testimony of both Xenophon and Plato, Socrates was 
a person preeminently searching after true moral principles, the 
probabfiity that the passage in Plato is an authentic account of 
what Socrates really said must be admitted to be great ; nor are 
there wanting other reasons to confirm this inference. Though 
Xenophon does not record the disappointment which Socrates 
felt on reading Anaxagoras, in the way in which it is recorded in 
the Phsedo, he does record the disapproval of Anaxagoras felt 
by Socrates, especially in regard to the view of Anaxagoras that 
the sun was no more than a “fiery stone^” ; and the disapproval 
on this groimd is repeated also in the Apology of Socrates as given 

^ Memorabilia, iv. 7. 
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b 3 * Plato. Tho three passages are confinuatoiy of one another. 
Xenophon adds, that Socrates remarked on tho vivifying effect 
of the sun’s rays on plants os distinguishing it from ordinary fire ; 
an observation which in its main purport is also attributed to 
Socrates in Plato’s Republic*. An additional reason for holding 
the passage in the Phredo to be an authentic utterance of Socrates 
lies in the expression of doubt which tho passage contains as to 
whether tho earth is flat or round, ^^nicn Socrates was a j'oung 
man, let us B&y between tho years 450 and 440 B.C., tlio rotundity 
of the earth, though growing continually more probable, was not 
an absolutely established doctrine; there W’as a possibilitj’ of 
doubt being expressed on the matter. But it is verj’- unlikely 
that Plato in his mature years ever had a doubt on tlio point ; in 
the fanciful description of tho earth tow*ards tho end of tho Pha?do, 
for instance (which I agree with ordinarj^ critics in assigning to 
Plato as distinguished from Socrates), it is assumed that tho earth 
is spherical. AVTiero then a doubt is expressed on tho point, w*o 
have reason to saj’ that the doubt was one entertained bj’ Socrates 
in his youth, rather than by Plato in his manhood; and this 
circumstance tells in favour of the authenticity of the whole 
account. 

But over and above these special reasons, let tho reader of 
the passage just quoted from the Phaxlo say 'whether it docs 
not sound like a genuine piece of autobiographj' ? Plato had 
a sufficient personal intimacy -with Socrates to be in a position to 
know something of tho early history of his great teacher; and 
though Plato was prevented by illness from being a witness of 
th/a last ct the, life, of S^^ote.'a, "yet it dvi qw tlwA 

occasion relate this old experience of Ins, os tho Phaxlo tells xis 
that ho did, no one w’ould bo bettor able than Plato to appreciate 
it and reproduce it from tho evidence of another (though it is also 
likclj’’ that Plato had himself heard Socrates on some other occasion 
tell this experience). Without in tho least denying that Plato 
did put into tho mouth of Socrates opinions and poetic descriptions 
which did not belong to the true Socrates, I cannot think that 
60 specific a piece of autobiography as that wliich describes tho 
relations of Socrates to Anaxagoras is one which Plato would 
have invented; oven if there had not been so many incidental 
reasons, which I have given above, for thinking the passage 
authentic. 

But if tho passage is an authentic account of liimsolf given 
* vt. 509 B. 
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by tiie true Socrates, observe wbat follows. All that kind of 
representation of Socrates, which makes him out to be a mere 
pious, good man with an extraordinary delight in convicting other 
people of ignorance, falls to the ground. The question which 
Socrates brings forward in the passage from the Phsedo is the 
profoundest of all questions which to this day have ever come 
before the' mind of man. It is the question, whether the world 
has been created and organised for good ends. That question is, 
it is true, not a question which has been at all the most prominent 
in modern physical science, which rests on external observation. 
Nor is it a question formally propounded in the Bible ; though the 
temper inculcated in the Bible is a temper which looks upon all 
things as created for good ends. This also was the temper of 
Socrates ; but the faith in a supreme goodness ruling the universe 
is not one that can reheve us from the desire of seeing in actual 
experience that aU things are working towards good issues, and 
towards an increasing happiness and well being of all living things. 
The inquiry suggested is infinite in its extent, and yet perfectly 
clear in its character; and the person who first propounded it 
deserves our reverence in no ordinary degree. That person, if the 
reasonings given above are valid, was Socrates. He first set 
before men the endeavour, expressed long afterwards in famous 
words by Milton, 

To justify the ways of God to man. 

It is desirable that I should follow up this assertion with some 
further arguments directed to show that Plato, with all his imagina- 
tive and dramatic power, was yet in many respects a trustworthy 
witness respecting the sayings and doings of Socrates; though 
I admit that he is not so in every respect, and in regard to the 
most elaborate of aU the dialogues into which Socrates enters, 
the Republic, it is particularly hard to draw the line between real 
memory and imaginative expansion. But of that I must speak 
later; on the more general question I argue as follows. 

In the first place Plato gives, what Xenophon nowhere gives, 
an intelligible account of the causes which made Socrates un- 
popular at Athens, and which, when circumstances at last brought 
them to a head, led the Athenians to condemn him to death. 
That long and energetic practice of his, the subjecting his fellow- 
citizens to a land of continuous catechising, whereby all their 
ignorances were brought to light and their self-esteem hurt, could 
not but produce a sentiment against him. The picturesque 
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description of his conduct in this respect, given in his apology 
as recorded by Plato, has no parallel in any other account given 
of him ; the simile, which he there applies to himself, as a “gadfly” 
sent by divine command to stir up the Athenian people (whom 
ho compares to a largo and noble but somewhat sluggish horse) 
to greater energy, is transparently authentic. The gadfly, wo 
may bo sure, would not bo liked by the horse; and so mean 
a comparison, while it w’ould never have been applied to Socrates 
by an ardently devoted follower, is just what Socrates, with his 
keen sense of humour, \vould have applied to himself. Nor can 
wo fail to recognise in that ironical courtesy towards opponents, 
of 'which Plato gives so many examples in Socrates, a weapon 
that would not always bo felt to be conciliatory. The descriptive 
pen of Xenophon is not equal to representing this irony effectively ; 
but ho recognises the fact of it in the words which ho represents 
Hippias as saying to Socrates: 

Wo have had enough of your ridiculing all the rest of the world, 
questioning and cross>cxamining first one and then the other, but never 
a bit ■will you render on account to any one yourself or state a plain opinion 
upon a single topic. Memorabilia, rv, chapter 4, Dakyns' Xenophon, 
vol. HI. part l. p. 165. 

Aristotle also 'was aware of the irony of Socrates (Ethics, iv. 13), 
though it is needless to say tliat Aristotle does not, any more 
than Xenophon, give examples of this irony. It is Plato who 
lets us see it in action. Further, Plato gives us a very important 
indication of the way in which Socrates had offended the religious 
susceptibilities of the Athenians, by liis censure of large parts 
of the mythology (as is recorded in the second and third books of 
the Republic) ; particularly when we add to this his affirmation of 
his own inspiration by a Divine Power. Putting these two things 
together, we see exactly why Meletus accused Socrates of “refusing 
to recognise the gods acknowledged by the State, and importing 
strange di’vinities of his own” ; though both Xenophon and Plato 
tell us that Socrates sacrificed, as ordinary Athenians did, to 
recognised deities; it was only the unseemly stories respecting 
the Gods which he refused to accept. 

If then Plato far more than any other 'writer makes us under- 
stand why the Athenians put Socrates to death, is not this a 
ground for giving some cre^t to his testimony as to the sayings 
and doings of Socrates? Plato may have been partly a poet, 
but he was also partly a true historian. Let me add another 
indication to the same effect. 
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Of aU pMlosophers, Plato is the most brilliant ; not merely is he 
eloquent, but there is a sparkle in his dialogue with which mere 
eloquence is not usually combined. Yet, if any one looks carefully 
into the occasions when this brilliance, this sparklej is manifested, 
he will find it to be dependent on the presence of Socrates among 
the company. Let Socrates depart, and the sparkle goes too; 
and though the converse statement, “Let Socrates arrive, and 
the sparkle appears,” is not universally true, it is true in the most 
famous and important dialogues. When he is present, we have 
philosophy plus that hving thrill which is the charm of human 
society; when he is absent, we have philosophy alone. Now 
would this difference appear, if Plato were simply a poet and 
Socrates one of his characters ? I think not ; we should then have 
the sparkle diffused over aU Plato’s works. But if Plato be truly 
the biographer, the phenomenon is explained ; the sparkle means 
that he has genuine defight in a past reminiscence ; the thought 
of Socrates kindles him, because he really remembers what Socrates 
was. Can we, recognising this, refuse to admit a genuine basis 
of truth in what Plato teUs us about the opinions of Socrates ? 

But further; as I have quoted and compared together two 
passages, from Xenophon and Plato respectively, in which the 
opinions of Socrates on the Divine Providence are set forth, so 
let me quote and compare two passages from these respective 
authorities in which the theme of love is treated of in relation 
to Socrates ; Xenophon giving the practice, Plato the theory, of 
Socrates. Here first is Xenophon, from the beginning of the 
fourth book of the Memorabilia: 

Nor was he less helpful to his acquaintance in his lighter than in his 
graver moods. Let us take as an example that sa3dng of liis, so often on 
his lips, “ I am in love with so-and-so ” ; and all the while it was obvious 
the going forth of his soul was not towards excellence of body in the bloom 
of beauty, but rather towards faculties of the soul unfolding in virtue. 
And these “good natures” he detected by certain tokens; a readiness to 
learn that to wliich the attention was directed: a power of retaining in 
the memory the lessons learnt; and a passionate predilection for those 
studies in particular which. serve to good administration of a house or of 
a state, and in general to the proper handling of man and hmnan affairs. 
Such beings, he maintained, needed only to be educated to become not only 
happy themselves and happy administrators of their private households, 
but to be capable of rendering other human beings as states or individuals 
happy also^. 

And here is the passage from Plato ; it is from the Symposium^ 
and is from the discourse of Socrates, who professes to have heard 

^ Dakyns’ Xenophon, vol. in. part i. p. 130 . 
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tho teaching from Diotima, a •aiRo '\ioinnn of Mantinom, but 
whether tins bo eo or not tho main gist of it, wluch i3 tho com- 
mendation of the loic of beautiful souls, has been justly made his 
oim b} Socrates 

IIo who ttoultl proewd nghlK m tlus mnttcr (ho fwijs) nhould begin 
in jouth to turn to bemitiful forma, nnd first, if his instructor guide lura 
ngtitl> ho ahould lenni to lo\ e ono auch form onlj — out ol that ho should 
crento fmr thoughta, nnd soon lie will liimsolf pcrcci%o that tho benuty 
of one form is tnil^ relntosl to the Iicnutj of nnotlur, and tlicn, if licauty 
in general is his piiramt, liow foolish ho would be not to recogniso that tho 
benutj in ev-erv form is ono nnd the «nmo I And when lio perceives this 
he \nll nbnte his Molrnl Io\o of tho one, which h< will despise nnd dot-m 
a amatl tlung, nnd will liocome n lo\er of nil benutiful forms, tius will lend 
lum on to consider tUnt tho benut> of tho mind la more honounvblo than 
the beout) of tlio outwnrd fonn So tlmt if n \ irtuous soul bn\o but n Iittlo 
comeliness bo will lio content to lo\o nnd tend him, nnd will Bcnrcli out 
nnd bnng to the birth thouglitn which mn> improve tho ^oung, until lus 
beloxed is compelled to conteinplnte nnd boo tho benutj of institutions 
and IftWrt, nnd understand that nil is of one kindred, nnd tlmt pereonnl 
beauty is onl\ n tnfle, nnd after Inw« nnd institutions be will lend btin on 
to tho flcienct*s, tlmt bo mnj seo tbeir licnutj, being not like a Rcr\nnt in 
lo\o with the benut\ of ono jouth or man or institution, lumself n »ln\o 
mean nnd cnlculnling, but looking nt the nbundnnco of benutj nnd drawing 
towards tbo sen of beauts , nnd creating nnd beholding nmny fair nnd noblo 
thought* nnd notions in boundless lo% o of wisdom , until nt length ho grows 
nnd wnxes strong, nnd nt Inst tho \ ision is re\ enlod to lum of n single science, 
which 18 tho ficicnco of benutj c\ri^iibere Do jou not seo tlmt in tlmt 
communion onlj, beholding benutj with tho e\o of tho mind, ho will bo 
Ohio to bring forth, not images ol benut\ , hut realities , for ho has hold not 
of an imnge but of n renht\ , nnd hnnging forth nnd educating truo \irtuo 
to become the friend of God nnd Iw immortal, if mortal mnn maj ? ould 
that bo an ignoble lifo^? 

In that ol Plato, tlvo pnmaTj thought la tho Bamo as 

in the passage of Xenophon , nnd m hotli passages, it is tfio mind 
nnd practice of Socrates which is being set before us, m Plato, 
more especially tho mind, in Xenophon, more especially tho 
practice It is tnic that Plato infuses into tho subject a poctio 
imagery which is foreign to Xenophon, nnd also ho brings into 
clear view tho divine immortal part of man’s nature, which 
Xenophon is here content to Icav o m the background But from 
both we perceive that deep in tho nature of Socrates a power o! 
love was seated, which was, os it could not help being, most 
attractiv o to ardent ingenuous souls, especially those of tho young , 
a power of love which was closely united with tho desire for clear 
intellectual insight If we ask how this power of love as shown 


* Jowett B PlaU), vok i pp. 520-7. 
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in Socrates differs from that which we find commended and exem- 
plified in the pages of the New Testament, I think we must say 
that love as exhibited by Jesus Christ and his chief apostles 
receives wings from the profound pity which commingles with 
it ; there is a sense of the urgent need of it, without which it could 
not have been effective for redeeming the whole human, race. To 
this Socrates does not reach; but we must not imdervalue his 
commingling of love with the intellectual element, with his sense 
of the good of true understanding: Christianity in aU its early 
history was so much an appeal to the poor and unlearned, that the 
intellectual element is subordinate in it. 

It will not be out of place, in regard to the part of the character of 
Socrates with which I am now dealing, to refer to a dialogue found 
among those of Plato, but by modem critics not generally held 
genuine, the Tlieages ; genuine or not, it has a sentence which is 
worth our remembering. I mean that in which Socrates tells 
Theages that he resigns “blessed and honourable sciences” to men 
likeProdicus andGorgias, and only claims for himself one small piece 
of knowledge, the Art of Love. No one who studies either Plato 
or Xenophon will doubt that Socrates was justified in this claim. 

Spealdng generally, one would say that Xenophon gives us 
a greater proportion of historic accuracy as regards Socrates than 
Plato does. But the difference is not so great as is generally 
supposed ; and in one important work, the Apology, Plato is more 
exact than Xenophon. It is not wonderful that it should be so, 
for Plato was present at the trial of Socrates^, whereas Xenophon 
at the time was in Asia, having just returned from the Cyreian 
exiDcdition; his knowledge on this point was second hand. In 
most matters respecting the trial, however, our two authorities 
are remarkably coincident. In both, a considerable space is 
taken up with a personal colloquy between Socrates and his accuser 
j\Ieletus (the other two accusers, Anytus and Lycon, do not enter 
in) ; in both, Socrates relates the question which Chajrephon put 
to the Delphic oracle, and the answer given by the oracle ; in 
both, Socrates refers to the “divine sign” which was wont to 
restrain him from wrong courses; in both, he is careless about 
conciliating his judges, and addresses to them home truths, to 
which his hearers do not always listen inth placidit}'-; in bof h, 
he declares that death to him is not a calamity. In both, when 
ho has been declared guilty, and is asked to name a penalty as 
an alternative to that penalty of death which Jlclctus proposed, 

* Sco Plato’s Ajj<A(xjy of Socrates, pp. 31 a, 3B ij. 
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lio to nnmc any j)onnItj , though it true (hat in Plato’s 

ftcconnl he rola\e«^ m the cml o\Mng to the c»treatie<i of his friends, 
and propo'ses for himself n fiiio of thirt\ niinm, his fnends having 
ofTcrctl to P'13 this for him In liolli accounts, !io addresses the 
audience after lie )ins been condemned to death, and 003 s ho has 
lieen unjusll3 condemned, nnd refers to (ho ca«e of the hero 
Pn!Amc<les ns m hi e manner unjust 13 condemned in tlic olden 
time 

Kor IS there less corrcsjiondcnco lielwen Plato and Xenophon 
as respects the Furroundings of tlio trial, tlian m the tnal itself 
In both, the fact is mentioned that the death nns dela3cd for 
man3 da\8 (a month, in fact) in consequence of (he annual cmhn«s3 
to I>clos comcuhng with his condemnation for until the cmbnss3 
returned from its \o\nge, it was the custom of (ho Athenians to 
refrain from putting an3 one to death In Imtli, the wish of tho 
fnends of Socrates that lie should o«cn{>c out of pnson, and his 
refusal to do so, are mentioned It is worth notice again, that 
of seven perFons wliom Xenojihon sjx*ciall3 names ns true and 
honounhic fnends of Socrates, ri\e {nnmc]3 Onto, Ilennogcncs, 
Simmins, Cebes, Plwdondcs) are mentioned b3 Plato os present 
at the death of Soemtes, the sixth Ch'erccrates, is mentioned b3 
Plato (under the title of the brother of CliTrephon) ns present at 
(ho tnal , while tho see crilh, Cluerephon himself, had died shortly 
before tho tnal Witli respect to another follower of Socrates, 
ApoIIodonis, it IS romnrkablo how similar his chnmcter is ns 
desenbed b3 Pinto and (13 Xenophon According to Plato, 
Apollo<lonis was the first and most vehement of tho fnends of 
Socrates in. lamcntaUan, ultcci Socrates Uod drunk the poieon 
handed Jiim b3 tho gaoler, whilo Xenophon records this nnecdoto 
about him 

Vow tlierc ivrw prwrnt ft certain Apolltxlonw who was an ontliusiastic 
lo\cr of tho master but for tho rest a Rimple nundwl man Ho exclaimed 
verj innocentlj, * But tho hardest tlung of all to Ix^ar, Socrates is to see 
jou pulto death unjustly ’ — \Miercupon Soemtes it is said gently stroked 
tho young roans hea<l, “Would you luwc been better pleased, roy dear 
one, toBJ'o mo put to death for some just rea.son rather than unjustly?* 
and as ho spoke ho smiled tenderly* 

Tho action of Socrates in stroking tho head of ApoIIodonis 
IS paralleled by a similar action of his towards Plinedo, recorded by 
Plato {Pheedo, p 8D b) 

In the midst of this great and vanous agreement between 

^ D&kyn s Xenophon vol m part i pp 105-t 
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Xenophon and Plato as respects the trial and death of Socrates, 
there are two points in which our authorities differ ; and in both, 
as I have said, the preference must he given to Plato. Xenophon 
makes Socrates in his defence appeal directly to his practice of 
sacrificing on the pubfic altars. We have reason to say that 
Socrates did this as a fact, but Plato does not make him defend 
himself by mentioning it, and the tone of his defence in Plato is 
not altogether consistent with his having mentioned it. It is 
evident, I think, that Socrates felt instinctively a certain difference 
between the temper of his own rehgious worship and that of 
ordinary Athenians ; which difference Xenophon hardly appreci- 
ated, and still less would have wished to mention. The other 
point in which Plato and Xenophon are inconsistent with each 
other is one of greater importance. The reader wiU remember 
that I quoted the two forms in which the saying" of the Delphic 
oracle respecting Socrates is given; Plato putting it thus, that 
“no one was wiser than Socrates” ; Xenophon more expansively 
thus, “ that there was no human being more fiberal, or more 
upright, or more temperate than Socrates.” Now even as a 
matter of mere form, the brevity of Plato is more aldn to the 
character of the oracle than the effusiveness of Xenophon; but 
the difference reaches much beyond mere form. According to 
Xenophon, the oracle is simply accepted by Socrates, and there 
is an end of it ; but according to Plato, the oracular response is 
interpretative of the whole pubhc career of Socrates, and for tliis 
very reason, that Socrates did not hghtly or easily accept it. 
He wondered at the oracle having said that no man was wiser 
than he; till at last he hit upon the explanation, that all men 
were ignorant of the things which most concerned them, and bo 
no less than others; but that he had just this little advantage 
over others, that he Icnew himself to be ignorant, whereas others 
thought themselves wise. I Imow not whether the exquisite 
grace with which Socrates expounds this thesis, and relates how' 
he made himself mipopular by vindicating the correctness of 
the oracle as to the ignorance under wiiich all men wore labouring, 
be a true fact ; Plato was an exquisite artist, and something may 
have been added by him to Socrates as regards beauty of st^io ; 
but surely is it in substance the true Socrates we arc hearing, 
when we read this explanation of his remarkable career. It does 
oxj)lain Socrates to us; and nothing else docs adcfjuately e.xjdain 
him. Stircdy this tells in favour of Plato as a truthful biographer. 

I venture to .‘••ay, moreover, that the single really untenable 
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argument winch Socmtcn (ncconling to Tlnto) nchnncwl m Ins 
own defence — the argument thnl lio could not \ulfuUj have 
lauglil men to do injurj fo olhcrf*, beenu’K, then he nouM ho teach* 
ing them to do mjurj to him‘>clf — has a nal Socratic nng about 
it Socm(c*< did not ftrengthon hi'» ca«5 !>j U'^ing it, hut it fell 
in will the cuttomnrj tenor ol Ina ihoughta, and wt) mint l>chc\e 
that he did sav thi^ 

If tin n theApologj ofSoerattsasgimi b\ Rlato is fiuh'?tantiallj 
A Inie and adcfiu'ilc account of nhal SocmtcA raid m Inn omi 
defonco at Ins trial, mu«l no not hold that the dialogue winch 
imraedmteK follows the A^X)log^, the Cnto is authentic also, 
m winch tlio noble nrgumt nt is given, bj virtue of which Socrates 
rejected tlie FugKcstion made to him, that he aliould c«cai>c from 
pn«on, and ifo save his life? (We must remember that it fs not 
Old} Plato, but Xenophon, who tolls us thnl lit rcjoct«l this 
miggistion ) liie argument is e^senllall^ this, that a man should 
in all lawful things ol>e\ cheerfully (he commands of Ina country, 
even though those commands lead him to his death 

And nowr 1 come to that Platonic dialogue winch follows in 
due frequence after the Apologj and tht Cnto— namely, the 
Plwnlo — m winch the account of the dtath of Socrates is given 
Of (hat acene Plato was not Innisolf a witness, Ins owm illness 
was (he cau‘^ winch kept him awav , but it is jilniii that he had tlio 
greatest pO'^ihlc interest in knowing what happened, and there 
were many who were able to inform him Are wo to disbchovo 
Imn when ho sajs that Socrates ejKnt the last da> of Ins life m 
dipcassing with Ins fnends the question of the soul b immorlalitj ? 
I know not on w hat ground w c should disbtliov o it TIio occasion 
was FO solemn ns to constitute a demand on Plato that ho should 
snj nothing but what was effcctivel} true, be might and would 
put the truth m his ovni language, no doubt, but trutli ouglit to 
be there, and I do not doubt that there is tnitli in wlint Plato 
records m the PliTdo Moreover, I have nirendj spent much 
pains in vindicating the trutli of a particular part of the Phaxlo, 
that nnmclj in w hicli Socrates is represented ns expressing his Keen 
desire to perceive the div me goodness in the facts of the phenomenal 
universe ns known to us If in this part of tlic dialogue Plato is 
narrating true facts, it lends probabilitj to the tnithfulncss of 
the rest Let me then giv c na bnefiy ns possible the aiguments for 
the immortality of tlio soul as stated in the Pheedo , tlicj are m 
the mam three , and the first of the three is one eminently natural 
for Socrates, m the position in w Inch ho then was, to have put 

IS— 2 
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forward. It is an argument resting on the feeling that the life 
of a true philosopher must always he a preparation for death, 
or in other words a preparation for the time when the soul shall 
he separated from the hody. The soul is regarded as superior to 
the hody, and as having in this life the duty of governing the hody ; 
and the thought is, that i£ the soul discharges its duty of governing 
the hody well, it becomes fitted for higher station afterwards. 
This argument is begun in the ninth chapter of the dialogue, and 
then, without heiug continuously dwelt upon, it is evidently in 
the thoughts of the speaker, and finds its natural termination in 
the 32nd, 33rd, and 34th chapters. The feeling that bodily 
pleasures are unworthy is in some parts of the argument too pre- 
ponderant ; hut was that an unnatural feeling in Socrates immedi- 
ately before his death? But meanwhile, in the middle of this 
argument, the second of the three arguments of which I spoke is 
interjected ; it is in fact suggested by one of the friends of Socrates 
who is present, Cehes ; hut he prefaces it by sa 5 dng that Socrates 
is often accustomed to speak of the thesis on which the argument 
rests. That thesis is, that our knowledge, in its leading principles, 
is essentially remembrance ; that we had it before we were born 
into this present life. This imphes that we lived in an antecedent 
life ; and if we lived in an antecedent life, is that not an argument 
that we shall also live in a future life? 

Now in modern times this argument will not, I think, be 
received with as much respect as the first argument ; for the duty 
of educating the soul in virtue cannot be ignored, and the thought 
that it is being educated for responsibilities that will be realised 
after death will not be derided, at any rate ; whereas the thought 
of the soul’s preexistence is hardly seriously entertained in modern 
European thought. Moreover, this second argument is generally 
thought of as distinctly Platonic, not Socratic. Nevertheless 
(to take the last point first) I do not beheve that Plato would 
have put into the mouth of Cebes the statement that Socrates 
“often” referred to the doctrine that the soul remembered prin- 
ciples learnt in a state of previous existence if that doctrine had 
never been propounded by Socrates. As to the doctrme itself, 
it is in a very mysterious region, and what I have to say about 
it had better be postponed imtil I have stated the third argument 
for immortality given in the Phsedo. 

That third argument is elaborated at length in the dialogue, 
but the upshot of it, which is reached at the close of the 54th 
chapter, may be put into very brief compass, and it is this. The 
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qiicMion i'5fu»l^cd “AMml jh tlmt, the prc«cnco of winch imphoa 
(hat the bo(h h ah\o? ” ami (he nnsv^cr gi\en i«, ‘ It is the soul ** 
“Therefore,” (ho inference is drawn, * (ho soul is t«scntiall^\ life; 
death is its opposite, then^foro t!\c soul is immortal” 

Of all (hiw arguments it mnj bo faul (ami t specially it ina^ 
be said of the fii>t of the three) that (hough (hej do not produce 
conMction, neither are thc^ to bo despised Tho^ remain in our 
thoughts, though not as proofs of what is, j(t aa indications of 
what maj l>o It is an "iionovirahlo nsk” to think m this waj , 
(his IS the plirase b^ which feoemtts (in (ho C3rd chapter of the 
riiTdo) certainly chametenses a part of the argument, and I think 
he means to chametenoe the whole of it thus Tho proof must 
come later, if at all, hut meanwhile, indications of Inith arc 
welcome This is (lie Inio Socralic position, it is forc'hadowcd 
in the Apologj , and though in tho Apologj the aide of doubt 
is more distinctly rcpn'?cntcd than m the Pliaxlo, it is only natural 
that a courageous spint should deiotc his last words to tho infusion 
of ho]H3 into those wlio hear turn 

Thus, while the form of the arguments for immortality given 
m the Plucdo is duo to Plato, the underlying thought certainly 
belongs to Socrates, and tho objections (not by any means idle 
or unreasonable) w Inch Simmias and Cchcs raise to tho arguments 
of Socrates may he accepted os historical facta, as well as (sub 
Blantmlly) the replies which Socrates makes to them There is 
no reason wliy the Socratic authorship should not be accepted 
m the ca'ic of tlie argument for preovistenco, out of which im 
mortality follows as a sequel, os mucli as in respect of tho other 
arguments So mystenous a lliemo cannot bo pursued into 
details, hut in itself the argument is neither unreasonable, nor 
IS the premiss on winch it rests — tho congenital possession by 
human beings of faculties m tho germ — at all disputable, it is 
an argument well within tho range of Socrates, and should bo 
accepted as his Socrates may easily Iia\o bchcied, and wo may 
behe\c too, that our real existence did not begin with our physical 
conception and birth Rut on such a subject wo ought not to bo 
too free with our imaginalions 

Docs Xenophon support Plato m his account of tho mows 
of Socrates respecting immortality ^ Not by his direct ovidcnco, 
and it is quite possible that ho was less acquainted witli this side 
of the mind of Socrates than Plato w as But yet, w hen wo consider 
the narrative of tho death of Cyrus tho elder, as gn en by Xenophon 
m Ins Cyropccdia, wo perceive that (iJynis is represented as holding 
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just that mixture of belief with a shade of doubt respecting a 
future life which is avowed by Socrates in his Apology (as given 
by Plato) ; and we do probably see in this the Socratic influence 
on Xenophon^. 

I must not dwell on the other Platonic dialogues with anything 
like that fullness with which I have treated of the Phsedo ; but it 
will be proper to mention some notable instances in which the 
true Socrates is discernible in Plato. We may see him in the moral 
maxims, which are sometimes very profound. Take, for instance, 
those which we find in the Gorgias ; that “he who injures another, 
injures himself more” ; that “ to suffer wrong is better than to do 
wrong ” ; that he who has done wrong ought .to seek, and not to 
avoid, the just punishment, for his own good. Take, again, the 
fine definition of courage in the Republic, as the just sentiment 
respecting things which ought to be feared and things which ought 
not to be feared. Most of all, take the saying in the Crito, that it 
is wrong to revenge ourselves upon those who have injured us. It 
has sometimes been thought that this saying is not authentic, owing 
to its contrast with the words which Xenophon reports Socrates 
to have used in his conversation with Critobulus {Memorabilia, 
book II.), that “a man’s virtue is to excel his friends in kindness 
and his foes in hostihty ” ; but it must be remembered that 
Socrates was more likely to express his truest and deepest feelings 
during the last days of his life (to which period the Crito belongs) 
than in an accidental expression uttered years before, when he 
might not unnaturally have spoken in the manner of ordinary 
Greek feeling. Nor can we say that it was impossible for Xenophon 
to put an ordinary Greek sentiment into the mouth of Socrates 
carelessly and by mere accident ; whereas the saying in the Crito 
could not possibly have shpped in by accident. 

I attribute the above maxims, recorded by Plato as spoken 
by Socrates, truly to Socrates ; and for this reason, that Socrates 
was before everything a morahst, and original in his moral teaching. 
Testimony and probabihty favour an identical conclusion here. 
It will be of interest to compare his morality, in the most formal 
statement of it, with an analogous statement in the New Testa- 
ment. The Socratic division of virtue (to judge by Plato and in 
the main also by Xenophon) was fourfold : courage, temperance, 
justice, and wisdom, are the four sustaining piUars of righteous 

^ Jowett is, thougli rather doubtfiiUy, of this opinion (see the close of his introduf^ 
tion to the Phsedo) ; and H. G. Dakyns has noticed the probability that Xenophon had 
Socrates in his thoughts when writing the story which appears m book rn. chap. 1, 
§§ 38-40, of the Oyropcedia. 
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comluct. Blit t!ie Kcw* TcRtnment division of virtue, ns set forth 
by Ihe npoitlo rniil, in threefold; fnith, hope, nnd love nro its 
constituents. Kou* the first three of the Socmtic virtues, though 
not the snme ns the thret* Bnulinc virtues, Imvo yet nn analog}’ 
to them ; and in this comparison tlic rauline virtues have tho 
superiority. He who has faitli, lias something whicli lies at tho 
root of courage, and administers to courage. Temperance and 
hope arc not indetsl the same; but what Paul meant by Jiopo, 
the steady anticipation of future gootl as onlainerl for men by 
God, is tlie greatest cau«»c of temi>eranco in present enjoyments, 
rinally, love is the soil on which a just treatment of our fcUow-men 
nalumlly grows. In these important points, Christian virtue 
has a depth to wliicli the Socmtic philosophy does not attain. 
But what is to be fssid of tlie fourtli Socratic virtue, “\visdom” 
or “insight” {coifita, ? It cannot bo idontificrl with 

any of the other %’irtues, cither in the Socmtic or in tho 
Pauline scale; it expresses puriiosivc action in a way in which 
tho other virtues do not express it. Purpose is one of the 
cardinal qualities of man ; and I cannot hut think that “wisdom,” 
in tho Socmtic sense, has ascojio to u liich early Christian sentiment 
hardly did justice; it means the slow building up of a happy 
human society; and the problem, Iiow to effect tliis, received but 
imperfect nlfention in early Christian times. On tho other hand, 
Socrates did no doubt fall into tho error of making the study of 
virtue too much an affair of reasoning (uluch is the opposite error 
from that of the early Christians). In his personal conduct, 
a divine instinct, warning him when ho was about to do wrong, 
continually attcndetl upon him, as ho tells us; hut ho ought to 
have felt that for others also the way of virtue lay in trusting 
such on instinct; whereas in his instructions to others, he com- 
mended ralhcr the intellectual senreh after virtue, which by itself 
is a comparatively crude method, although of course one that has 
its value, ns I have just been saying. But tho over- valuation of 
knowledge was (if I may ueo an old metaphor) tho heel of Achilles 
in his spiritual framework. 

Neither my subject, nor tho limits of this work, permit me 
to enter in detail upon tho interesting question how far tho real 
Socratic element exists in those other Platonic dialogues in which 
Socrates is the chief speaker ; but I may say briefly that I believe 
tho first four books of the Republic to contain a great deal of tho 
real thought of Socrates; and I incline to think that tho early 
chapters of tho Parmenides, in which Socrates ns a youthful 
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arguer is represented as yielding to the veteran philosopher 
(needlessly in my opinion), contain a reminiscence of a true 
historic fact. 

No accoimt of Socrates, however brief, ought to omit to mention 
the consistent courage which he displayed as a man (apart from 
his energy as a thinker), both when employed in military service, 
and stiU more when resisting unjust commands of oligarchs and 
outcries of the Athenian populace ; and whether we regard him 
as a philosopher or as a man, we may read sympathetically these 
words, with which Plato, after narrating his death, characterises 
him : 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, whom I may truly call 
the wisest, and justest, and best, of all the men whom I have ever known. 

These, the concluding words of the Phacdo, might be fully 
paralleled from Xenophon also. 

I have dwelt at length on the teaching of Socrates, because 
though in a certain way he is always recognised as the central 
point of the Greek spiritual development, it has been too common 
with critics to regard him as a mere questioner and arguer, a 
sharpener of the intellect rather than an implanter of moral truth 
in the minds of men. But his real influence lay in the moral 
feeling which he inspired, and in the unerring instinct by which 
he brought moral feeling into alliance with religious devotion; 
these are qualities which transcend the imaginative brilliancy of 
Plato, and the large knowledge of Aristotle. 

As to the physical philosophers who came before Socrates, 
they, though not equal to him, must be commended for the interest 
which they showed in the visible universe; and while men like 
Thales and Leucippus have come down to us rather as speculative 
theorists than as scientific observers, it must be remembered that 
a ^eat deal of exact observation was being carried on in Greece 
during the fifth century before Christ, which bore fruit in after 
time. The names of the observers have for the most part been 
forgotten ; but the name of Meton survives. He was the reformer 
of the calendar at Athens; and the golden number 19, which 
coordinates the revolutions of the sun and moon, and wliich has 
served ecclesiastical purposes in Christian times, was by him 
discovered. The search after intellectual truth was at all times 
characteristic of the Hellenic mind; the distinction of Socrates 
was that, inheriting this characteristic, he applied it to the most 
important of all subjects, the determination of the conduct of 
men with a view to the increase of life and happiness. 
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This most important quest van tahen up, after tlio death of 
Socrates, bj his pupil, Plato, and bj tlio pupil of I’lato, Anstotlo 
To these great names I must do no dislionour, and jot I cannot 
odcqualoly treat of tlicm hero, for Plato to some extent, and 
Anstotlo much more, entered upon themes of general interest, 
aihich ha\e onlj an indirect connexion witli the \ital springs of 
human nature, and bj consequence with historj 

In ethics and religion, Pinto look up the Socratic po'^ition, 
8yslcmnti«KHl it, illustrated it, cxpandcsl it He was a literary 
artist, which Socrates was not, he was a sjstcmnti'Jcr, which 
Socrates was not, ho had jxictic imaginations whicli we can 
hardlj attribute to Socrates Yet the €>sscntial cliaractcr of 
Plato’s pbiloRopby was duo to Socrates, tho feeling that our 
deepest interest is duo to mankind, tliat tho human soul and 
character dc^jcrvo our careful studj bejond anj tiling else m 
the world, and that man has received his faculties and bodily 
frame from a div me source anti is dependent on tho dmno help 
for his well being, all this is the root of tlic philosophy of Plato, 
bccou-m it liad been the root of the phtlosopliv of Socrates Even 
tho idcali«5m of Plato spnmg out of the germ w Inch Socrates had 
sown , though tho crcativ o use w Inch Plato makes of tho cardinal 
epintual ideas, their function m tho mind of God to ctcato this 
world which wo see and feel, goes bejond nnj thing winch Socrates 
conceived in this line, and belongs to Plato alone 

If Plato IS sometimes rather tiresome in the minuteness and 
length of his argumentation, ho makes up for tins bj tho splendour 
of his delineation in tho final result How, for instance, is tlio 
reader amazed and electrified bj tho parable with which tho 
seventh book of the Republic commences , that parable, according 
to w Inch w 0 of human kind arc here on eartli as in a dark cavernous 
pnson, seeing onlj shadows of truths and not tho realities them- 
Bclvcs, our true life being m tho presence of tlio eternal Good, 
from which wo have been banished, but to which wo may hopo to 
rcasccnd! When wo look into tho meaning of this parable, wo 
pcrccivo that it is just what Socrates ui his Apology sajs in plain 
pro'^o, that all men (and ho includes himself in tho sajong) wore 
ignorant of tho things which most concerned them But Plato 
has given a new v ividncss to that saying , ho makes us feel tho 
tragic significance of the position of man upon tho earth, wo 
tremble as wo realise it, and yet arc partly relieved by seeing m 
tho distance those div mo lights, which are our native possession, 
if we can only attain to them 
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AH through the Republic Plato is on the strain to express the 
whole of life, individual and social ; to express it as it should be, 
if men had attained perfection ; to express it as divine, law-abiding 
and happy. Unlike Socrates, he delights in pressing theories to 
their conclusions. In so great an effort, carried out with such 
precision of detail, and with an unequalled audacity of reasoning, 
there were sure to be errors in the execution; and errors there 
are, and one of them is a very great error. Three I reckon in 
all, in this masterpiece ; three errors that are more than incidental, 
and seriously affect our estimate of the whole. The first error 
is the absolute condemnation of poetry ; and we see in the Apology 
that Socrates was not very favourable to poetry ; one must surely 
see the Socratic influence here. But there is great tenderness 
mixed with the condemnation; and the error (whether of Plato 
or of Socrates) was not lilcely to produce any diminution of the 
poetic vein in the actual world. Outside the Apology and the 
Republic, the brief but very charming dialogue of the Ion is well 
worth reading on this question; the rhapsodist (or reciter of 
poetry) is treated there mth gentle satire, but with much respect. 
The great amount of genuine human experience and human feeling 
enshrined in poetry is of course its true and legitimate defence. 

The second error in the Republic is evidently due to those 
Pythagorean philosophers by whom Plato was in some respects 
so much influenced. It is this. After the splendid passage at 
the beginning of the seventh book, to which I have just been 
referring, in which the need of manldnd to ascend out of their 
present darlmess into the divine hght is set forth, the question 
is asked, Wliat form of Imowledge constitutes the first step in 
our progress towards the heavenly light? and the answer is. 
Arithmetic. That is surely a fantastic answer; but we have to 
remember the transcendental aspect in which Pythagoras suiweyed 
the whole subject of number. 

But the most extraordinary’- of all the errors in the Republic 
is that in the fifth book, intermediate between the two already 
mentioned. I need hardly say that I am referring to the scheme 
b}’- which the leading class in the State, the “Guardians,*’ are to 
have their wives in common, and their children in consequence 
common also ; precaution being taken that no parent, either father 
or mother, shall know which arc his or her individual children ; it 
being added that the inferior or unhealthy children arc not to bo 
allowed to live. Tlie whole socialistic scheme, of which the above 
provision is a part, is beyond the scope of my present argument ; 
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perhaps it may be said bnefly that the spint of it is supenor to 
tho form of it But i.vith respect to the project of a community 
of wives and children, so entirely docs it trample on natural feelmg, 
that we can but echo the condemnation ■nhich has been expressed 
by every ^v^tc^ who has had occasion to mention it, from Aristotle^ 
doTVTiwards How shall wo pardon Plato for such a travesty of 
morality’ Let us pardon him by remembenng first that, if he 
had never been so audaciously wrong, it is not likely that he ould 
over have been so brilliantly right as ho was sometimes But 
still more may wo pardon him if we remember that in his last and 
most elaborate treatise, the Laws, his view of mamago differs 
but Uttle from tho Chnstian view , in its mam compass I mean, 
apart from details , though even in tho Laws tho spintual side 
of wedded love is not valued highly enough But the mtrmsio 
equahty of the sexes is maintained by Plato m a manner rare 
among ancient wnters In connexion with this whole subject 
of sexual relations it should be said that both Socrates and Plato 
reprobate the sexual connexion of men with men, not mdeed 
with tho seventy -with which tho Bible treats it, but distmctly 
(See Plato’s 2?epu6hc, in p 403andj&air5,vin p 841 , and compare 
various passages m the Memorabiha of Xenophon ) 

The defects of Plato’s two most elaborate treatises, the Repubhc 
and the Laws (in 'which latter treatise Socrates does not appear) 
are emmently the defects of a theonst He was a theorist m quite 
a different sense from that m which cither Socrates or Anstotle 
was so , that is to say, he delighted m filling in his theones, and 
roundmg them off, so that they might appear complete and bo 
felt to bo attractive by the reader This procedure was highly 
artistic but not scientific It may at first sight appear as if Plato 
were more of a physicist than Socrates, for the Ttmems (m which 
Socrates though present is not the chief speaker) is an attempt to 
explam the ongin of the physical universe But the attempt, 
whatever its value, is so distmctly not on the Imes of observation 
and expenence through the senses, that we cannot recogmse Plato 
as m the very least a forerunner of the physical science of modem 
times 

Whatever the faults of those two dialogues, the Republic and 
the Laws, no reader of them can fail to be struck by the moral 

* Anstotle in the second book of the Politico speaks as if the whole scheme 
of a community of wives and children had emanated from Socrates This is 
not at all likely in the detail which the scheme reaches though we are not entitled 
to say that Socrates may not have given a hint which was elaborated by Plato But 
Anstotle would seem to have avoidwi sttackmg his own master, Plato with an energy 
which he did not mmd usmg towards Socrates 
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and religious feeling, and by the deep interest in the welfare of 
society, which those works display. Plato remains to us one of 
the most ardent, independent, and benevolent of minds; and if 
I may seem to have taken away somewhat from his absolute 
originality, I have credited him in compensation with the virtue 
of loyalty. He was truly loyal to Socrates ; he desired to make 
the world know and honour Socrates; though after the manner 
of those times, he thought it permissible to give picturesque form 
to his exposition, to expand hints into theories, and even at times 
to attribute to Socrates theories which really belonged to the 
Pythagorean school. 

Of the personal career of Plato I have so far said nothing; 
and in truth we know but little of it. That after the death of 
Socrates he at first avoided Athens; that he travelled; that 
possibly (though this is uncertain) he had the misfortune to be 
sold into slavery, but was redeemed from it by one who admired 
and esteemed him ; these things are recorded, and may be true. 
Certainly he afterwards lectured at Athens, in the groves of the 
Academy, and in his old age was esteemed and honoured there. 
He was, at any rate, not poor ; and in relation to this a repartee 
of his to the cynic Diogenes may commend itself to us. Diogenes 
with dirty sandals had entered the house of Plato and trod on 
a new carpet there : “Thus,” he said, “I trample on the pride of 
Plato.” “With greater pride, Diogenes,” was Plato’s answer. 
One more important thing respecting Plato remains to be added ; 
in the groves of the Academy he had Aristotle for his pupil. 

With Aristotle we enter on a new era ; and as far as rehgion 
is concerned, we are in a certain sense standing at a scene of death. 
Not that the spirit of rehgion is dead; but the form of it, as 
hitherto held among the Greeks, is held to be outside the range 
of real behef. Though the author of the Magna Moralia (printed 
among Aristotle’s works) was very likely not Aristotle himself, 
he knew the mind of Aristotle, and in his second book he utters this 
remarkable sentiment; “It would be a strange thing if any one 
said that he loved Zeus.” Certainly we have got very far from 
' iEschylus and Sophocles in that sentiment ; from JSschylus, who 
speaks of Zeus as guiding mortals in the way of wisdom; from 
Sophocles, in whose play the dispirited Electra is bidden to commit 
the pain of her anger to the superintending providence of Zeus I 
But the mythology was in Aristotle’s time quite rejected by the 
philosophers ; and Zeus fell with it. Y et to Aristotle, God remains ; 
“a living being, eternal and most excellent”; he tells us in the 
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Mdaphjsics (\i 7) , nnd ho appoan to my tlmt tho motions of 
tho tmivcric take place through tho po‘?sionatc clcsiro of all things 
for this di\ ino being Tliat is an exalted conception , and exalted 
too 18 Anstotlc’s description of happiness “an energy of the soul 
on the linos of perfect virtue, nnd in a perfect life ” Scarcely 
could these thoughts bo excelled , but Anstotlo has not tho %varmth 
of Socrates or of Pinto, nnd in tho region of religion ho has not 
their stimulating po^ver 

'\^^mt Anstotlo is most remarkable for is his extraordinary 
coraprehensi\ cness, his resolution not to let anj’ side of reality 
pa'^s by him unnoticed It could not bo expected that, ulien ho 
camo to rccortlmg facts, ho should not set dowm much on hearsay , 
nor could his analj scs of thought alu ays bo perfect , but ho s\\ ceps 
from end to end of rcnlitj with a quiet determination in vhich no 
man has ever equalled him 

After Anstotle, the thoughts of tho learned in tho Greek world 
became 8pecioh«ed into different branches, but their rango on 
tho whole did not dimmish, nnd their value in many wajs was 
great In the field of science there are illustnous examples, 
Euclid nnd Archimedes in mathematics are household words, 
m astronomy, Anstarchus of Samos anticipated by conjecture, 
though ho could not pro\ e, tho theory which Copernicus mtroduced 
to tho modem world, nnd which to day is a commonplace truth, 
Hipparchus was tho greatest, Ptolemy tho most famous, astrono 
mical observer of ancient time Rather later than tho latest 
of these, Galen was eminent m medicine 

Ethical philosophy is nearer to religion than science is , nnd 
more than Academics and Pcnpatetics (as is probable), more 
than Epicureans fas is certam), the Stoics kept up a noble atmo 
sphere of resolution nnd of allegiance to duty in tho world But 
our means of estimating Stoicism would be scanty if Greek 
philosophers of this school had been tho only teachers of it , wo 
know it much more intimately through Roman writers, and 
Epictetus, though a Greek and writing in Greek, hved under the 
Roman empire It will bo better therefore to reserve what 
I have to say about Stoicism till the next chapter, of which Rome, 
and the rchgion of Romo, will bo tho theme 

Lot mo finish this chapter by endeavounng to indicate hnofly 
what wo owe to ancient Hellas Tho extraordinary variety of 
Greek achievements, both by external actions recorded m history, 
and by worlvS of literature and art, is the characteristic which 
first stnkos us, but the real goodness of some emment Greeks, 
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and the intensity of moral and religious feeling in these select 
persons, is a nobler possession stUl. Yet the noblest of the Greeks 
did not establish such a foundation of divine goodness that all man- 
kind might rest in tliis afterwards, as securety leading us into that 
infinite unluiovTa, which lies beyond the present life. The greatest 
absolute achievement of the Hellenic race was the steadying and 
clarifpng of the intellect; to appreciate how* much they did for 
manldnd in this way, let any one compare the lucid narrative of 
Thucydides ^Tith any Oriental VTiting whatever. It is tnie 
that their greatest men, Socrates, -Plato, and Aristotle, fell, through 
lack of knowledge, into some intellectual errors; but the more 
than two thousand years experience which manldnd have had 
since their time gives us an unfair advantage over them, if the 
rivalrj’^ be regarded as personal. 

In conclusion, I hope that the pains which I have taken in 
this chapter to vindicate for Socrates his true preeminence 
among the Greeks, vtU not be regarded as pressed undulj^f; it 
is of no slight importance that the master should be recognised 
as the master. 
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has only just 'begun; so let us leave it undebated, and pass on. 
In any case, the founders of Rome came of a stock which was 
predominantly Latin ; it may be added, predominantly agricultural 
in their type of life and character : yet a warlike prescience must 
also have been in these founders when they seized on this situation 
by the side of the principal river of middle Italy for their settled 
abode. It is probable that they had an eye to defence rather 
than to commerce ; but the river was a means of commerce also, 
and Rome began early to have wider intercourse with the outer 
world than Alba Longa, out of which Romulus is said to have 
come, could possibly have enjoyed. 

Whatever be true, whatever untrue, of those picturesque 
stories which teU us of the early kings of ancient Rome, the 
important points to remember about the Romans of that period 
are, first, that they had a character full of warlike grit; next, 
that they were religious. Whence came their religion ? Obviously 
there are analogies in it to the Greek religion (as there are in the 
Latin language to the Greek language) ; but we have reason to 
say also that much in it was derived from the Etruscans (who 
themselves were indebted to the Greeks) ; and finally there were 
original elements, some valuable and some merely superstitious. 
The admixture of superstition in primitive religions is a matter 
of course; “the effective desire to be in right relation with' the 
Power manifesting itself in the universe” (so runs the definition 
of religion quoted by Mr Warde Fowler from an American author) 
cannot be pure as long as the conception of that Power is imperfect. 
These ancient Romans trembled at the unknown forest and 
mountain for reasons which excite our smile to-day : they devised 
ceremonies and sacrifices that had no rational ground ; they 
imposed disabilities adverse to personal liberty. But a more 
sane and worthy view was not wantiug to them also. Thus they 
valued the family, and all pertaining to the family — ^the household, 
the glowing hearth, the store of necessary provisions, the land out 
of whose bosom the sustenance of life came. Not untruly were 
Divine Powers held to be interested in these primary needs of 
men: and if the Romans held the Penates, and the Lares, and 
Vesta, to be deities independent and separate, this was not, as 
a first sketch of immature religion, a very harmful error. Not 
untruly also was the discipline of the family regarded as under the 
sanction of Divine Powers : and if the rule of the paterfamilias 
sometimes degenerated into tyranny, yet in the more normal 
affairs of daily life there was strength in his authority. When the 
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Homan** callwl tlinr groat conncit of hlatr not inoroly tlio council of 
cUl men ^ffnnfu^), Imt nl-^ the 1‘alherH (pufre^), (Iuh a Iributo 
to I lie fomlly'lionil tlie Kignilicance of nliioJi uo cannot niNtnke. 

rol 3 ’llicj‘;|.« llic Homan** wort% ami lliif* 'wni not unnatuml: 
nor ran tn* dignifj* (heir wOP«hip of Jnnn**, of Piann, of .Mincn’n, 
v'ith nn\* profouiKl moral meaning; nor even tlieir wornliip of 
Mnr^, though he mn>* «wm a tlcily ^peeiaUj* Homan, nml though 
the u-ori*!iip of tlu^ wild Mijicrhuman lieing ma\* rc'nll^* have 
adminisleret! to the wnrliKe aiumge of the iieople wjjo conceived 
thcm^lvrs akin (o him. Hut n nohler worfhlp, and one ulnch 
cannot lx? hdt nnnolictxl, venn that of •Tupilrr Opliinn** ^!nxiI^U‘l. 
dupitrr, like the Greek 7/m'* (the nnmc'^ are rt'aily identical) in the 
God of heaven ; and Kimctlungaf moiiolheitin, something of inrinite 
pouTr, »■* implietl in xuch n name. We have rea*'On to pa\* that 
the won-hip of Jupiter wa** wnlelv j*prpnd in Ital^* ; hut when tho'v* 
other cxnltcxl title**, Oplimu** Maximiet ("Hest and Grente«t 
wen? addetl to the name, n mon* univerwil moral goveni merit of 
the world was implietl in tlie Doily fo contxnvcd than ii^commonl^* 
rccognipct! among primitive iieoplo**. It i<» true that in the temple 
of Jupiter CapitoliniM (where Jupiter wn«i honounxl a** “ He^t and 
Gieatcfit ”) Juno al-o and Miner>’a were worshippcxl; hut (he 
unquc^lionctl prectxlcnre lK*longe<l to dupitcr. Kow this great 
temple was begun hy llic fir>t of tho“t' kings of Home whose 
lineage was confc^siNUj' from Klruria. Tanpiinim* Priscus; it 
was continued bj* Ins xucccssor^; and it rvns finally* derliented, 
after tho expulsion of Tarcpiinius Superbus and the establishment 
of the republic, b^* the consul llomtius, in the year 501) ii.c. But 
WA» the til Jo “Best and Greatest” as appJieiJ to Jupiter duo io 
(ho original thought of the Etni'^an kings of Romo, or was it the 
expression of the fervid gratitude of the Roman jieople after they 
had expelled their t^'rants? Wc cannot tell; but to tho kings 
of EtniM?an origin somo of the merit of building it wa.s certainly* 
duo; and if nn^* ono doubted the real existence of those kings, 
it onglit to go pomo way tow-ards removing then? doubt a when wo 
loam that tlio temple “was built in tho Etruscan style, that it« 
foundations were of Elrnscan masonry*." 

Where an alleged historical fact scr>*e.s to explain tho lines of 
historical development, tliis is considcrahlc reason for holding 
that liistorical fact to be true : and wo have this special reason 
for believing the historical reality of that king of Romo who came 
after Tarqiilnius Priscua (and who bimsclf also seems to liavo been 

* 'Wurdo Fowjer, Jiovtan Itdi}w\L» £zpcrie7tee, p. 2.17. 
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an Etruscan^) namely Servius Tullius, that to him is attributed 
the authorship of that assembly of citizens, which must have had 
some individual author, which was called the comitia centuriata. 
It would not be correct to call the comitia centuriata a parliament, 
for the purpose of it was not to speak, but to vote, though informal 
pubhc speaking was natural, and could not be prevented, in 
connexion with such voting ; but even though not a parhament, 
the appointment of this assembly was one of the most important 
facts in aU Roman history, and Servius Tullius was one of the 
truest benefactors of his country that ever hved. The comitia 
centuriata must not indeed be thought of as a democratic assembly. 
It was military in the way in which the voters were drawn up 
and the votes counted (the “century” being a well-known military 
division) ; and not only so, but the classes of centuries were so ^ 
distributed, and the centuries were so constituted, that if the 
wealthier citizens were agreed upon any measure (or against any 
measure), they carried the day agaiast any combination of the 
poorer citizens; and as the wealthier citizens voted first, it 
generally happened that the poorer citizens were not called upon 
to vote at all. Popular rights, as far as this assembly was con- 
cerned, were thus merely in their beginnings ; but yet they loere 
in their beginnings and were not an absolute nuUity; that the 
whole people should ever be called upon to vote at all was in 
the nature of a concession by the rich to the poor. Moreover, 
though the comitia centuriata had no impress of democracy about 
it, there was in it a reminder of the possibihty of an assembly 
that should have such an impress. Nor ought the advantage 
to be overlooked that a slow development of Hbert}^ is hkely to 
be more permanent (as arousing fewer antagonisms) than a quick 
development. 

Servius Tullius was good and •wise; his successor, if we 
believe the traditional narrative (and I think we may believe 
the main features of it) was wicked and, thougli not a fool, was 
far from being -wise. Tarquinius Superbus (or the “Proud”) 
is said to have been the murderer of Servius Tullius; and he 
established a cruel despotism at Rome. Then for his misdeeds 
he was driven out (for the Romans were not powerless) and the 
republic w’as established ; two consuls, elected annually, took tlic 
place of the king, and during their year of office wielded the same 
power which the king had -wielded. 

But Icing Tarquin sought the help of king Porsena, an Etruscan 

^ Wardo Fowler, pp, 237, 245. 
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king ^\ll0‘50 capital ^\as Clusium in Etruria, and king Persona 
camo to Ins help vitli a great army, and Romo was obliged to 
surrender Tarquin might thus ha\o been restored, had not 
Porsena, elated with Ins Mctorj, pressed on to tho conquest of 
all tho Latin cities TIio Greeks from Cumro came to the aid of 
the Latins, and Porsena uas badly defeated by them, and uas 
henceforth compelled to confine his dominion to tho Etruscan 
sido of the n% cr Tiber Thus, though tho Romans lost tho territory 
wluch they had previously po'^scssed on tho Etniscan eido of tho 
Tiber, tlioj saved that much more vnluablo possession — their 
freedom i^Iorcover, though tho Romans, m their hour of defeat, 
had bound* themsehes to Porsena not to U'^o iron for any except 
ngncultunil purpo'ics, it is not to bo supposed that tho^’' regarded 
this engagement as binding on them, uhen Porsena uas no longer 
able to enforce it 

WitK tins epoch tlio real heart of Roman histoiy begins 
Tree the Romans nerc after tho retreat of Porsena, but feeble, 
m 220 jears, after the termination of tho third Samnito war, 
they had become tho strongest poner in Italj , and it needed 
but another century to prove their superiority in arms over every 
countrj that bordered on the Mediterranean Sea By virtue of 
what qualities, and through what actions, did they acliiovo so 
wonderful an advance* 

There was a disposition among the Romans themselves to 
attnbuto their victorious progress to tlio religious disposition of 
their race in tho earlier stages of their history Thus Cicero told 
tho senate® 

X<et chens^i what sell \ov o wo hUe, Conscript Tathera, yet wo aro 
not tnoro numerous than tho Spaniards, nor more muscular than tho Gauls, 
nor more clc-ver than tho Corthoginians, nor more artistic than the Greeks, 
nor better endowed u ith homely natural feeling than tho Italians themselves 
and spceially tho Latins, but it is in piety and rehgious duty and m this 
Single pieeo of wisdom, that wo ha\ o understood all things to bo ruled and 
governed by tho will of the immortal gods, this it is m which we have 
surpassed all races and all nations 

Such a boast, though not without some portion of truth, cannot 
be accepted by us in its entirety Never, not even in the years 
of the growing lepubhc, had tho citizens of Romo so deep a sense 
of the connexion of rcUgion with the moral duties of men as had 

1 Pliny xxnv 14 This passage, together with Tacitus JIt«{ in 72, disproves 
Livy’e romantic story of tho defence of tho bndgo by Iloratius Codes. For the defeat 
of Porsena. by the Latina and Greeks see Dionysius of Ilalicamassua v 36 and vm 2-H 
I take these references from Arnold s Utstory of Rome vol i pp 127-8 

* Dtliaruep reap 19 
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the Hebrew prophets or even some of the Greek philosophers and 
poets. . The effective cause of the Roman conquest of the western 
world was more complex, and not so pure, as Cicero represents it 
in the remarkable passage which I have just quoted from him. 

It will be the best preliminary to showing what the actual 
state of the case was, if I quote from Cicero another passage, which 
apparently says the same tiring as the passage already quoted, 
but says it with a difference. 

“If we wish to compare ourselves with foreign nations,” he says, “in 
other matters we shall be found not more than equal to them, or perhaps 
even inferior ; but in religion, that is, in worsliip of the gods, we are much 
superior to them.” Cicero, De Naturd Deorum, ii. 8. 

“In worship of the gods,” Cicero says, the Romans surpassed 
other nations ; but this is not the same as surpassing other nations 
in the rehgious spirit, which is what he had said in the previous 
passage. It is not the same, because worship may be external 
only ; and as a matter of fact this was the sad and serious defect 
of the religion of ancient Rome, that as time went on it became 
more and more external, more and more a collection of forms and 
ceremonies, less and less an inspiring motive towards noble and 
philanthropic acts. This decay was taking place dmlng the whole 
period of three centuries which separated the beginning of the 
repubhc .from the times of Hannibal, or from the year 510 b.o. 
to the year 202 b.c., when Hannibal was overthrown. A certain 
recovery took place later on through that portion of the rehgious 
spirit which had been rescued by Greek philosophy, and which 
was absorbed eagerly by the highest Roman minds of the second 
and first centuries before Christ, and for long afterwards. But 
the rehgious spirit inherent in Greek philosophy never penetrated 
into the great mass of men ; and I need not say that the Roman 
dominance over the world had not its origin in any inspiration 
drawn from that source. 

Let me return to primitive Rome, to the times of the early 
repubhc, and endeavour to show in the broad sequence of the 
ensuing centuries what was the cause of the victorious career 
of Rome. Rehgion was partly the cause, it is true ; for rehgion 
kept the Romans from irredeemable folhes, and curbed the arro-^ 
gance of individual men. But rehgion in them became associated 
with another feehng, became almost absorbed into another feeling, 
which though honourable in itself was not rehgious, and was 
capable of working injury to other nations; the love of Rome 
as Rome. Of such a patriotic feehng the Romans were no unique 
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expanding citizenship should he a principle of Roman development, 
took place after the kings had been driven out. The Romans 
after that crisis had retained their liberty, but poverty had come 
along with it ; they had suffered a reduction in power, in wealth ,* 
and the poorest of them were overburdened with debts. Now 
these poorest of the Romans, though not absolutely and under 
all circumstances deprived of a vote in the comitia centuriata, 
were not reckoned as part of the “populus,” the Roman people; 
they were “plebs,” plebeians; and the Roman aristocracy did 
not consider themselves bound to the plebeians by those considera- 
tions of humanity which they would have recognised as due to 
their equals. Hence a plebeian who could not pay his debts 
might be sold for a slave or might be forced to undergo any, even 
the extremest, cruelty. Eifteen years after the kings had been 
driven out, the misery of the plebeians reached a point which, 
to brave men, became unendurable. Their numbers were probably 
' not inferior to the numbers of their oppressors, the patricians ; 
but in military force they must have been greatly inferior; and 
of armed resistance they never ' thought. Then there flashed 
upon them a thought, a resolution, which had no doubt some 
. flrst begetter, but which was so congenial to them aU, that no 
deflnite leadership was needed in the execution of it ; to abandon' 
that city which had not acknowledged them as her true children, 
and to build a new city for themselves where they might hve- 
’ securely. So they left Rome and marched to the river Anio, 
which flows into the Tiber a few miles above Rome ; they crossed 
the Anio, and estabhshed themselves on a hiU which thenceforward- 
was called the "Mons Sacer,” or Sacred Mount, from a remem- 
brance of the great compact that was made there. ’ 

Next, we read (and what we read certainly contains some 
portion of truth) that the patricians, dismayed at this weakening 
of their cRy by the secession of so large a portion of its population, 
determined among themselves that the case was not one for 
compelling, but rather for persuading (if possible) the plebeians 
to return; and they sent an embassy to the plebeians. The 
spokesman of this embassy, Menenius Agrippa, was a man favour- 
ably regarded by the plebeians, and an orator of some power. He, 
it is said, addressed the plebeians with the following fable — ^which, 
well known though it is, it may be permissible to quote here : 

Once upon a time the members of the body were not, as now, har- 
monious, hut each severally had his own thought and his own way of 
expressing it ; then were the rem ainin g parts of the body indignant with 
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tho bollyi wliich, they said, was nourinljod by thoir cnro, labour, and service ; 
the belly, at rest in tho middle place, had nothing to do but to enjoy tho 
pleasures accorded to it. Therefore they entered into on agreement, 
tlint tho hand should not bring footl to tho mouth, neither should tho 
mouth accept tho food when gi\en, neither should tho teeth crush it. 
Desiring, in this nngrj' temper, to snbduo tho belly by hunger, tho members 
themselves and tho wholo hotly camo to tho vergo of dissolution. Thus 
was it mado plain, that tbo belly bad no indolent ofUco ; that it contributed 
to nourishment as much as it received nourishment ; seeing that it dispersed 
into all tho limbs of Ibo hotly that by ubich wo live and grow, namely tho 
blood, apportioned ctjually into all tlio veins with ripened energy after wo 
have eaten food. Li\y n. 32. 

Tho plebeians, wo rend, were persuaded, and returned to Romo ; 
but not without having secured from tho patricians a concession 
of tho highest importance ; namely, that two tribunes should bo 
appointed, themselves plebeians, to whoso charge the security of 
the plebeians should bo entrusted. The persons of tho tribunes 
were declared to bo sacred and inviolable ; and should they have 
cognisance of wrong done to any plebeian, cither in respect of'” 
undue pressure for tho payment of liis debts or in respect of tho 
cxactraent of military service from him, very largo powers were 
given them for remedying tho ^vrong. Indeed these plebeian 
tribunes had tlic power also of protecting patricians, and sometimes 
used that pow'cr. I need not set forth in detail all tho moans * 
assigned to tho tribunes for vindicating their authority; nor 
.need I enter into tho questions concerning tho manner of their 
election, or tho number of thorn in tho early years after their, 
first appointment. In less than fifty years after the secession of 
tho plebeians to tho Sacred Mount wo find that tho number of the 
tribunes of tho plebs was ten, and this number was never departed*^ 

I from in the later history. 

But what cannot be loft untold (however familiar it bo to the 
reader of Roman history) is that right which became finally (even 
if not from tho first) tho distinctive power of tho tribunes of tho 
plebs, the right possessed by each ono of them individually 
of stopping any piece of tho State machinery (or tho whole, it 
W’ould seem) by his single prohibitory voice. A conspicuous 
instance of tho exercise of this pow’or is recorded in the 35th chapter 
of tho sixth book of Livy. Two of the tribunes of the plebs had 
brought forward bills of a kind greatly adverse to tho peculiar 
prerogatives of the patricians, and these bills, in the natural 
course of things, would have been brought before the comitia 
for decision. But tho patricians tried to bar these hills from tho 
outset, so that they should not even be brought before the comitia. 
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Accordingly they induced some of the tribunes of the plebs, who 
happened to be favourable to the patricians, to interpose their 
“veto” (possibly these tribimes were chents of some of the patri- 
cians) ; the effect they desired was produced ; the biUs were barred. 
But Sextius, one of the two tribunes who were promoting the 
bills; turned round upon the patricians and said: “Very well, 
Fathers of the State ; you are greatly pleased with our colleagues’ 
veto ; see how you will like ours.” And he prohibited all comitia 
from being held, in which patrician magistrates could be elected. 
An d Livy tells us (what is rather hard to’ believe) that for five 
years there was an entire absence of the higher magistrates in 
Rome. 

Whether the above narrative be exactly true or not, there is 
no doubt that things like it took place : and well may Mommsen^ 
say: 

We have an evidence of the strong civic spirit of the people in the 
fact, not that it embraced such a constitution, but that it endmed it, and 
that the community, notwithstanding the most vehement convulsions, 
held together. 

Strange indeed it is that any people should have enacted 
that the whole action of the State was to be frozen into inertness, 
if some lowborn official by his mere single word resolved that so 
it should be ! But it is a signal proof of the superiority of the 
moral temper to intellectual perspicacity in the affairs of men 
that the citizens of Rome did, for nearly three centuries after the 
establishment of the tribunes of the plebs, actually grow in mutual 
harmony and in effective force. The most unlilcely measures 
may prove salutary, if a salutary will is behind them. 

Is it not plain — ^whatever be the uncertainty as to the details 
of these ancient records, and whatever may have been the barbarity 
and cruelty of individual Romans — that the Roman people were 
flexible and not rigid in their conception of the meaning of a State, 
flexible and not rigid in their actual practice of determining 
who were their fellow-citizens? The famous fable of Menenius 
Agrippa does not for a moment give up the principle that the 
aristocracy are the rightful rulers of a State; that prmciple is 
involved in the terms of it ; but it does most emphatically recognise 
that the plebeians are fellow-citizens. We may be sure that it 
was not all the patricians who would gladly have admitted this ; 
but this was the dominant feeling of the Roman people in that 
age, and it was a feeling that had its parallels in their treatment 

^ History of Rome, Book n. ch. 2. 
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of aliens in tlio after history Pro\ idcd the majesty of Romo was 
secure (but that indeed uas an essential condition) tho Romans 
were quite ivilling to admit others to share m their citizenship 

Nor u'as it only m their general conception of citizenship, but 
ol^o in their practice on many matters u Inch did not atloct pnnciplo 
directly (though they could not help doing so indircctlj ), that the 
Romans sho’aed a flexibility, an equability of mind, rare among 
ancient peoples Wo read m Lu-j (n 155, 60) that uhon the 
plobcmn Volero had been mthin an aco of being scourged by tho 
order of tho consuls* and had only sot himself free by his uncommon 
strength, ha\ ing been after this elected tribune of the picbs, ho 
sought no compensation for his personal wrongs, but brought in 
a bill that plebeian magistrates should henceforth be elected m 
the cojmtta trtbufa^ (a form of public assembly which did not 
exclude the patncians, but in w Inch they Imd not tho predominance 
which they Imd in tho coraitia centunata) And this bill was 
actually carried, and became law, a year later, not, it is true, 
without great danger of civil stnfe, pcriiapscvcn of ci\il war, but 
both on tho side of tho plebeians, and on tho side of tho patncians, 
there were mitigating influences at work, by which tho fiercer 
passions were subdued 

Tins is no isolated instance in Roman history , as we go on 
from decade to decade, from century to century, wo perceive 
that tho people of Rome wore not narrow tempered , they washed 
to associate wath their State, and on terms not wholly unequal, 
all those on whoso loy alty and friendliness they could rely It is 
true that tho degree in which they allowed those vanous rights 
which constituted citizenship to bo possessed by tho inhabitants 
of towns m Latium and other parts of Italy was very different 
m different eases, bub just as deliberate forethought, and not 
passion, was tho agency whereby patricians and plebeians were 
finally reconciled at Romo, and became one people, so it was 
deUberato forethought, and not passion, by which tho Romans 
gradually umted to themselves tho towns and tlie peoples in other 
parts of Italy Tho complexity of tho vanous systems of erne 
rights which prevailed m Italy, wherever Romo was dommant, 
was great, and far beyond any possibility of being desenbed m 
the present chapter, but there was no ngidity in tho Roman 

* No account faaa reached us how the particular form of assembly called the comitia 
tnbuta camo into existence The actual asscmhling by tnbes would be easier than 
the assemhlmg by centuries and this would he the first rootiro for it {probably), 
but It would soon be felt to favour the plebs 
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procedure ; and thus it came to pass that, in the end, all Italians 
looked TOth pride to Rome, as the mother-city of the xrodd. 
Deep, then, in the heart of the Roman people lay those qualities 
of moderation and sane judgment 'vrhich made of Rome the typical 
ruling city, by desert as well as in fact, of all ancient times: but 
it is not to be concealed that these qualities received a point, 
a penetrating force, through another motive, less praiseworthy, 
less accordant with a truly divine spirit. The Romans deared 
tOjbe just ; but they were resolved that, if by any action of their 
OTrti' they could possibly secure it, Rome should be chief above 
all her rivals. It may perhaps be said that the wish to be chief 
was naturali: ^ Jt was so ; but to make it a motive of the first 
rank brought dangerous temptations with it. Rome gave way 
to these temptations just as Athens had given way to them : but 
Athens, in giving way to them, had incurred signal defeat and 
disaster: the forethought, the calm judgment, of the Romans 
saved them from such a calamily^ as this. But none the less was 
the relentless determination of the Romans, not to endure a rival 
dominion to their own, a calamity to the world at large: the fact 
that this jealous sentiment was so common in ancient times did 
not in the least mitigate the disastrous nature of its consequences. 
Rivals whom Rome really feared, when once they had been 
subdued, were destroyed utterly. The first of such rivals was 
the great Etruscan city of Veii: this, after unea^ relations of 
alternate war and peace had existed for nearly ninety years, the 
Romans captured in 393 b.c., and all the inhabitants who were 
not slain in the assault were sold for slaves. The cities of Latium 
had a population too nearly akin to the Romans in blood, and too 
much associated with them by past alliances, for such an inter- 
necine conflict to be probable in their case. But when, in the 
year 339 b.c., the Latin cities proposed to imite with Rome so 
as to make a single country of which Rome was to be the capital, 
the Latin cities to have collectively an equal voting power wiih 
the smgle city of Rome, and also to elect one out of the two con.=aiIs. 
who were to be the chief officers of the united State, the Romans 
took such offence at the proposal (which it must be admitted had 
been presented in rather a discourteous manner^) tliai they 
immediately joined forces with the Samnites, who were then at 
war with the Latin cities. With the help of the Samnites, the 
Romans subdued the Latins, and forced them to accept a treaty 
whicli made them distinctly and absolutely subordinate to Rome. 

* Livy vro. 5. 
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Next c’lmc tlic turn of tho Samnitc<« It is probable that the 
Snmnitcs, one of the bmxcsl and most%\arlike jicoplcs inltal^, 
were not nltogctbcrtiimilling totrj conclusions \\ith the Romans, 
but still the pro\ocation came on the uholo from tho Roman Bide; 
and if uo ma\ judge b\ the chi\ alrous forbearance of the Samnitcs 
after Iht^ had had tho Roman nnn^ at their nicrc^ in tho pass of 
Caudium, that jKople did rcalK desire an honourable peace as tlio 
end of tho conflict Rut tho Romans would base no pence on 
terms of cquahtj , Mctonous thoj must lie, or thc^ Mould not 
end the unr Ihcj resunwl it in ppito of the oaths of their own 
consuls to promote ptico, and did not cesse till the poutr of tho 
Sammfes was utterly broken That unfortunate people retained 
Bomething of thiir pnstino \igour for tuo centimes aftenvards, 
and then what remainctl of them nas destroy oil bj one of the 
fiercest Ijmnts whom republican Rome products! Sulla 

Neither nas it mlhoul fome treacherj on Ihcir onn part that 
the Romans cngngcti m their first uar nith Carthago, in 20t b C , 
and though (heir dendU plniggle nith Hannibal, nhich began in 
218 n c , nas forwxlon them bj that great namor, and the Romans 
dt.«ene our esteem both m the coimt of that nar and m the result 
of it, act in tho thml Pimie nar, tho assault on Carthago camo 
nliolli^ and absolutely from the Roman sidt and was prompted 
by no just cau=e, but simply by tho bitter jealousy and suspicion 
nhicb tbo Romans felt tonnrds n foe nho Iiad once been so strong 
Thoir dcstniction of Carthage in 110 nc must be reckoned ns 
ono of ibcir greatest national sms Nor nas tho destruction of 
Numantia, in the year 121 n c , an act at all lo^^a condemnablo, 
tbo eonimgo of tbo pcopfo of Nnmantio, not any fanfl of wbicb 
they had been guilty, nns tho cause niuch made tlic Romans 
wipe them out from among tho peoples of tho earth No other 
formal net of tho Roman republic equalled these nhich I hn\o just 
named m mckwlncss, but tho tyTanny nhich made the Jons 
rca olt, and which Ictl to their o\ erthron by» Titus in tho y car 70a d , 
had its first moti\ o in tho resentment of tho Romans at any people 
holding their heads so high as tho Jons did, and esteeming them 
Bclvcs tho elect of tho earth That nas n motive nliich marks 
tlio Romans as tyrannous 

In tho brief sketch of tho Roman character nhich I have 
just been giving, I have left unmcntioncd some of tho most 
important single points of their history, for matanco, tbo first 
beginnings of their mitten law, as made by» their decemvirs m 
tho fifth century before Chnst , nor have 1 been able to narrate 
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the detailed steps by which the plebeians obtained equality with 
the patricians, which embraced such different points as the con- 
cession of intermarriage with the patricians, a knowledge of the 
religious festivals on which business might not be transacted, 
and the enlargement of the powers of the comitia tributa, in which 
the plebeians had the greatest inffuence. Nor have I mentioned 
some of the most important points of the external history of Rome ; 
that great catastrophe, the capture and burning of Rome by the 
Gauls, at the beginning of the fourth century before Christ; or 
the whole story of the growth of Roman power in Greece and in 
the east, which, though not without some features of arrogance, 
had much in it that was truly creditable. 

But I have desired to show clearly, before everything else, 
the moral type of the Roman character ; its sanity, its moderation, 
its willingness to listen to equitable reasonings, in all the ordinary 
affairs of men ; its flexibility and expansiveness ; and withal that 
other element, which cannot be reckoned as wholly bad, and which 
gave so much strength and deflniteness to Roman action, and 
which yet was so full of danger — the central resolve that Rome 
should never be content with any but the flrst place among the 
powers of the earth. We must say that such a resolve, when 
pressed to the extreme hmit, was bad ; and bad, because inhuman ; 
and thus, while the Romans were outwardly the most successful 
nation of the western world, and did in a certain sense solve the 
question how a single city could rule over great continents with 
undisputed sway, this success was not accomphshed without 
the destruction of much that was truly valuable, without a weaken- 
ing of moral fibre and of intelligent purpose among those who 
came imder the rule of Rome. 

It vdll be some evidence on the important question, how far 
religion was a true cause of the nobler side of that character 
which I have just depicted, if I quote the testimony of the Greelc 
historian Polybius. The birth of Polybius lay just before the 
elose of the second Punic war, at the period when Roman endurance 
and discipline had surmounted the most terrible strain to which 
it was ever exposed, and before the corrupting influences of eastern 
luxury had begun to flow in upon the eonquerors. Polybius 
was a friend of some of the noblest Romans, notably of the younger 
Scipio, and of the father of that Scipio, iEmilius Paulus. He 
thus saw the Romans (at any rate in all his youthful days) from 
their best side ; and the worst development of their faults came 
in the main afterwards; but as giving the honourable caijscs 
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of the Roman sncccsa, the foIloAMng passage is very notice- 
able 

Tho most important (hfTeronco for tlio bettor which tho Roman common 
wealth oppeors to mo to displnj is in their religions beliefs For I con 
cci\c tlrnt uhnt m other nations ls looked upon ns n reproach, 1 mcah 
a Bcrupuloiis fear ol tho gods, is tho \erj thing uhich keeps tho Roman 
commonwealth together To such on extmorthnarj height is this earned 
nmong them, both m public ond pn\nto business, that nothing could 
exceed it AInn\ people might think this unnccountablo , but in my 
opinion their object is to uso it ns n check upon tho common people If it 
were possible to form tv State uhotI> of plulosophers, such a custom would 
perhaps bo unneccssarj But seeing that o^erj multitudo is fickle, and 
full of lawless desires, unreasoning anger, and Molont passion, tho only 
resource is to keep them m check bv mjstenous terrors nnd scenic elTects 
of this sort Wherefort, to m> mind, tho ancients were not acting without 
purjioso or nt random, when tho\ brought in nmong tho vulgor thoso 
opinions about tho gods, nnd tho belief m tho punislimenta in Hades, 
much rather do 1 think thot men nowodaj’S nro acting nishl> and foohslily 
in rejecting them This is tlio reason w h^ apart from on> thing else, Greek 
statesmen, if entnisted with a single talent, though protected by ton 
checking clerks, as many seals, and twnco as many witnoases, jet cannot 
bo induced to keep faith whereas among tho Romans, in tlicir magistracies 
and embassies, men hn\o tho handling of a great omount of money, and 
yet from pure respect to their oath keep their fnith mtoct And, again, 
in other nations it is a rare thing to find n man who keeps his linnds out of 
tho public purse, nnd is entirely pure m such matters but among tho 
Romans it is a rare tlimg to detect a man m tho oct of committing such 
a enmo* 

It ill bo Been that Polyhms, m spito of his strong conviction 
that the Roman rchgious belief was tho cause of that trustworthi- 
ness and lionesty which ho discerned in tho Roman character, 
yet cannot bnng himself to share tliat belief, ho regards it as 
a delusion, though a beneficent delusion It is strange that it 
never occurred to him (what certamly had occurred to Socrates 
and Plato) that a belief which m its actual form is imaginative 
and delusive may yet have an underlying substance of truth, and 
that it IS this kernel of truth w Inch makes it beneficent But the 
whole Greek and Roman mythological system had been deeply dis 
credited in tho ej es of all thinking persons in the time of Polybius, 
and tho doctrme of a future life suffered in this general disesteem 
It was impossible to replace it as it had been, and before tho end 
of tho second century before Christ, scepticism had invaded the 
Romans also, and tho Roman character no longer remamed what 
it had been a century earlier Some compensation lay m the noble 

^ Polybius VI 6C (translation by Evelyn S Shuckbuigh) 
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Greek pMlosopliy, whicli now diffused itself among the Romans 
also; but this did not reach the mass of men. 

The great expansion of Roman power which took place in the 
second century before Christ produced one calamitous sequence, 
of no new land, but new in the actual form which it took. The 
inequality between patricians and plebeians, as such, had been 
brought to its close by the Lex Hortensia^ in the year 287 b.o. 
But by that time the distinction between patricians and plebeians 
no longer meant, as at first, the distinction between the rich and 
the poor. Plebeians were becoming wealthy ; on the other hand, 
Rome (as years went on) began to be the resort of needy immi- 
grants from other parts of Italy, or even from beyond Italy, who 
had acquired no rights of citizenship, or perhaps imperfect rights 
of citizenship, so that they had no vote in the comitia, and therefore 
no pohtical influence. Rome, even in the second century, was 
begiuuing to be that “coUuvies omnium gentium,” that receptacle 
of men, the greater part of whom were an unorganised multitude, 
which it became more completely afterwards. 

How great the evil, and how great the danger, of such a con- 
dition, will be obvious. In earlier times relief had come to the 
poorer citizens of Rome by their being sent out as colonists into 
those territories of Italy which Rome had won by the sword; 
and though the Itahans may have suffered, Rome preserved its 
well-being and its capacity for making further conquests. More- 
over, in order that the poor might really benefit in this way, laws 
were passed hmiting the amount of pubhc land {i.e. of land won 
by the whole state) which any single individual might possess: 
500 jugera (rather more than 300 acres or nearly half a square 
mile) was the maximum allowed. It is the opinion of Arnold 
(and it seems a reasonable one) that till the latter part of the third 
century before Christ, the population of Rome did in this way 
maintain true progress in general welfare. But then came the 
terrible war with Hannibal ; and it was all that Rome could do, 
by the valour of her sons and by the help of the outposts she had 
estabhshed all over Italy, to stand against that furious tempest. 
And though Rome was victorious, victory itself produced a cliange 
in her inmost character, which w^as not for good. Her arms 
carried the Roman name and the Roman power to the cast and 
to the west, over great tracts of fertile country in Europe, Asia, 


* Tho precise cficct of tliis lew is disputed ; I ennnot but tliink llmt the true mcnnfnp 
of it was that vorj" simple and broad meaning, to give finally and without dt'^pulo the 
value of law, binding on all Roman.9, to all decisions of the comitia tributa. 
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fttu! Afncn^ flip wcfllMi of nil tlio nntion^ fiowid Into her, nnd 
her rich men rould no lonj:n:r lx* reifmlnetl h> nti^ ln« pre'tcnhmg 
A tcchmcM himt to the nnionnl of thur l)nnng the 

foeond centnrj Ixfori’ Chn^t, nil o\er Ilnh, the Mmll fnnncrB 
ftU their innhiht\ to mnintini th(m*M'Ui^ ngiiUNt their nch 
neightmuix, thes fold thur lutuU nml tnlgntctl to Uonu, and 
the nch who bought the hnd** f!n\e Inliour for tluir cultnn 
tion Tlie free hn'*e h«''hftndniftn of eirlnr diu*. tlie fntlur of 
n fnnnU , c^jnble of dcfindinp Itoth hl^ hou'^hold and hiHCOuntn, 
gmdutlK diupj>i TiriMl , tlie citic*! lK*c'tnK full, nnd the cit^ 
popuhtion wft*' npt to lx* Imth idle and l\ithnlcnl Nor wen. 
even the nch l'•^tt«fie<^, (hr\ eontmdctl with ench other for 
fuprcmnr^ , nnd though end war in iti wnotn fonn did 
not iKCgin tdl the fin'l centiir\ Ixfon* Chmt, then wire jmmom 
tjan‘« of it earlier, nnd ino^t t**iK*riaIU in the notn aWuch entnet! 
the death of the Omechi The two Ctmcchi, Idxnm nnd Cnnn, 
wire llio mclTi'Clual ariw men of Home na Demoathenea Imd 
Ixxn the inelTectual an*e nmn of Athun), the\ ivtimnUxI the 
danger whtcli menaml their countrj nccumtcU , and thej hrought 
in InwH, which on the whole we cnnnol hut commtnd to nme<h 
the tad nnd n\(rl the danger but it waa Ixaond their j>owcr to 
caiTj out tliurdcjtign, and the\ jKnahetl in the attempt Tdxnua 
in 133 lie, Catua twxlu at am lattr 

Tlie dceptA^l diflicultka of the Homan n public lx*gan from that 
moment, but hire let me piuee, and rcaert to the inomld} nnd 
the nbgion which had l>ocn in the wort hit r timcH which had gone 
lx fore Hcrliaps this n the Ix^t place (o quote that olnlionilc nnd 
interesting comparison of the Grceh nnd Roman rthgions which 
the recent great bislonan o! Home, Mommsen, gi\ea towards the 
end of the Focond clmplcr of tlio first IkwIv of Ins Ihstonj of Home 

** In ltnJ> > as In vtiO^h Mrunmis n, ** tlirr** Iim at tlic foundation 

of th« popular fnitli tli« couim xi trt*nffurt» of n^mlwlio nnd nlloponcnl 
\n«-« of nnturo on Ifus rmta tlwt nrrnl nnnto;^ Ixtwwn Ifio Ilomnn 
nnd llx Orpok worj t of lexU nnd npirits which wna to Ixcorno of po much 
Irnportnnco fn Inter Ftitf^M of tfeve topment In m/in\ of Ih ir parliculnr 
concepUorw nl«> ih two modes of worship do not hj mcro nccidcnt 
coincide ^et In Ilellns nn In Imb, thej iuwume<f n nhnpo so tfioroughb 
national and pcculmr, that Imt httlc of tho nncicnl common mhcntnnco 
\ras prestrvwl In n recogmsftblo form 

** Tho Groolt, when the thundi r rolled among the mountains, saw Zeus 
hrondislung lus holts on Obanpus, when tho hluo nkj again Bmiled upon 
Wm he gazed into tho hnglit e> o of Athcna>a tho ilnughtcr of Zeus , but 
BO powerful o\cr lum was tfio Innuenco of tiio forms which ho Imd thus 
created, tliat ho soon eaw nothing m tlwiu but Imman beings invested and 
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illiunined with the splendour of nature’s power, and freely formed and 
transformed them according to the laws of beauty. It was in another 
fashion, but not less strongly, that the deeply implanted religious feeling 
of the Italian race manifested itself; it held jBrmly by the idea, and did 
not suffer the form to obscure it. As the Greek, when he sacrificed, raised 
his eyes to heaven, so the Roman veiled Ins head ; for the prayer of the 
former was vision, that of the latter reflection. Throughout the whole 
of nature he adored the spiritual and the universal. To everything existing, 
to man and to the tree, to the state and to the storeroom, a spirit was 
assigned, which came into being with it, and perished along with it ; the 
counterpart in the spiritual domain of the physical phenomenon; to the 
man the male Genius, to the woman the female Juno, to the boundary 
Terminus, to the forest Silvanus, to the circling year Vertumnus, and so 
on to every object after its kind. In occupations even the steps of the 
process were spiritualised ; thus, for example, in the prayers for the husband- 
man there was invoked the spirit of fallowing, of ploughing, of furrowing, 
sowing, covering-in, harrowing, and so on to those of in -bringing, up-storing, 
and opening of the granaries. In like manner, marriage, birth, and every 
other physical event were endowed with sacred life. The larger the sphere 
embraced in the abstraction, the higher rose the god, and the reverence 
paid by man. Thus Jupiter and Juno are the abstractions of manhood 
and womanhood; Dea Dia, or Ceres, the creative power; INIinerva, the 
power of memory ; Dea Bona, or among the Samnites Dea Cupra, the good 
Divinity. . . . 

“ Thus the two nations, in which the civilisation of antiquity culminated, 
stand side by side as different in development as they were in origin identical. 
The points in which the Hellenes excel the Italians are more universally 
intelligible, and reflect a more brilliant lustre ; but the deep feeling in each 
individual that he was only a part of the community, a rare devotedness 
and power of self-sacrifice for the common weal, an earnest faith in its own 
gods, formed the rich treasme of the Italian nation. Both nations received 
a one-sided and therefore each a complete, development ; it is only a pitiful 
narrow-mindedness that will object to the Athenian, that he did not Imow 
how to mould his state like the Fabii and the Valeiii ; or to the Roman, 
that he did not learn to carve like Phidias, and to write like Aristophanes, 
It was in faet the most peculiar and the best feature in the character of 
the Greek people, which rendered it impossible for them to advance from 
national to political unity without at the same time exehanging their 
polity for despotism. The ideal world of beauty was all in all to the Greeks, 
and compensated them to some extent for what they wanted in reality. 
Wherever in Hellas a tendency towards national union appeared, it was 
based, not on influences directly political, but on games and art: the 
contests at Olympia, the poems of Homer, the tragedies of Euripides, 
were the only bonds that held Hellas together. Resolutely, on the other 
hand, the Italian surrendered Ms own personal will for the sake of freedom, 
and learned to obey Ms father that he might Imow how to obey the State. 
In such subjection as tMs individual development might be marred, and 
the germs of fairest promise in man imght be arrested in the bud ; the 
Italian gained instead a feeling of fatherland and of patriotism such as the 
Greek never knew, and alone among all the civilised nations of antiquity, 
succeeded in working out national umty in cormexion with a constitution 
based on self-government — a national umty, wMch at last placed in his 
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hands the supremacy, not only over the divided Hellenic stock, but over 
the whole known world.” 

As far as tho Roman religion is concerned, the exposition in 
that passage is admirable ; the reflective spirit of the Roman, and 
his willingness to sacrifice himself for the sake of tho State, are 
justly dwelt upon ; and the reader will see how that moderation 
of temper, and absence of narrowness in dealing with all friendly 
persons, which I have noted as causes of tho constant unbroken 
development of Rome in the early centuries, sprang from the 
religious disposition described by Mommsen. One quality of 
the Romans which I have not yet mentioned, which on the whole 
was good though it had its weak side, was their humility in matters 
of religion ; they were willing to leam, in their earliest days from 
the Etruscans, afterwards from the Greeks ; they never thought 
they bad attained to the acme of knowledge in this sphere. It is 
true that this quality was accompanied by one drawback, that the 
obedience which it implied was liable to become mechanical; 
there was some want of tho upward spontaneous leap of the 
individual soul, out of its own natural needs, to the Divine Power ; 
and hence that careful organisation of roHgion which went on in 
the Roman state during the three centuries of the early republic 
(from its beginning onwards) was coincident with a gradual drying 
up of the first sources of religion in the Roman spirit^. Thus true 
religion had to bo renewed from outside , and Greek philosophy, 
learned by the Romans in the course of the second century before 
Christ, did in fact supply (and especially in its Stoic form) a 
current of real piety, pure though not impetuous, which was of 
great service to the ruling minds of Rome during the two or three 
centuries which followed. 

But now let me say that Mommsen, in the passage I have 
quoted, is less complete in his characterisation of the Greek 
religion, than in his characterisation of the Roman religion. It 
is the popular Greek religion which he describes; the religion of 
Homer and Hesiod, utilised half jestingly by Aristophanes, 
cautiously satirised by Euripides, and again more or less revived 
by Theocritus in the court of the Ptolemies But Mommsen’s 
remarks do not at aU apply to that deep channel of religious feeling 
which emerged first in the Orphic mysteries and in the school of 
Pythagoras ; which appears in Pindar and iEschylus and Sopho- 
cles, and again, mingled with a critical element, in Socrates ; which 

* This is one of Mr Warde Powler’fl most important observations ; see his Sehgtma 
Expertewe of ihe Homan People, pp 226-8. 

K D A. 
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Plato received and handed down, and which among aU the doubts 
which advancing knowledge was sure to bring and did bring, 
preserved and nurtured the habit of reverence among Greek 
philosophers. 

From these Greek philosophers it flowed eventually into the 
greatest minds of Rome. There was a second flowering time of 
religion in Italy, after the first had decayed ; and we must not 
for a moment think that, in the first century before Christ, the 
hearts of the noblest Italians had ceased to beat with the impulse 
that searches after things invisible. The philosophical pages 
of Cicero will show us how far this was from being the case ; and 
Cicero, it must be remembered, gathered up into brief compass 
the thoughts which had been growing throughout Italy for a 
hundred years before his date. Impossible as it is to deny the 
political degradation which had come upon Italy during those 
hundred years, through the covetousness and pride of the rich, 
and through the bloody civil wars of Marius and Sulla, it must 
still be said that there were many on Italian soil who nobty con- 
tended against that degradation. The famous line of Terence — 
Homo sum; humani nihil a me aliemim puto 
— ^though derived probably from his Greek models, was received 
mth applause by the Romans ; and the political rights which the 
Romans voluntarily accorded to the Italians after the close of the 
i\Iarsic war were an evidence that they would have equalised the 
rights of all men, had it been in their power to do so. But the 
solution of that great problem, how to accord equal rights to all 
men, is still beyond us in the twentieth century after Christ ; how 
much more was it beyond the men of two thousand years ago ! 

Lot me in this place paj'^ a tribute, which ought not to be 
withheld, to the more honourable position accorded to women in 
Rome and Italy than Avas accorded to them in Greece, and still 
more as compared vith their position in the greater number of 
oriental States (among the Jews however it would seem that 
greater honour was paid to them). The superiority of the Romans 
in this respect was no doubt due to their greater sanity and more 
studious observance of rigiit in everyday intercourse, as comi)ared 
witli the ordinary temper of the Greeks ; the}’’ were moiv generous 
in these homch' matters than the Greeks were; and tlic}’ did not 
altogether lose tliis characteristic even in that period of civil war 
and bloodshed which ushered in tlu? close of the rt*publioari times. 

Yet, when we take the profoundest points of momlily, Greece 
WH'-' the teaehor of Rome. That is the final point which must 
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urged in favour of t)io Grr<*k<i; but, having paid it, tho proficiency 
of the pupiU h tho final theme of tlii*? clmptcr. 

J have Fpolcen of Cicero ; and tljougfj Cicero ns n philosopher 
has not (he brilliance of Plato, nor tlie immenso range of thought 
of Aristotle, yet ho has a common-Fonsc, an impartiality, a tender- 
ness of feeling, wliich makes him not an unworthy follower of 
those great Greeks, He was, Iw^idcs, a political power in Romo; 
nnd if he, and tho great and magimninioiis soldier Poini)ey, and 
the entire K-imte of Rome, fell l>eforc tho victoriouR anna of 
C.Tsar, it must not Ik* nssiimetl (hat the cause of the senate was 
(lierefon* initially a had one, or even a hojx'less ono after Cresar’e 
victory. Tlmt winch tnnde it hoiMdcRs was the mnnler of Ca>sar 
by (ho passionate partisans of the senatorial party; that was tho 
act which enthronwl material forc(\ ns dislinguishe<l from im- 
partial counsel, in the supreme place, as arbiter of tho world; 
nnd after tliis the senate liad no Iocua Atamli, Cicero had no sliaro 
in tho murder of Oesar; hut ho cannot he acquitted of condoning 
tho inimler after it had taken place. It was one of the faults of 
a man of singwlnr worth. 

As to Cesar, tho extmortlinaiy force of his cimmeter needs no 
demonstration. We must not say (liat tlio restoration of tho 
old Roman republic was in iiis day an absolute impossibility; 
but, practically speaking, it was a task beyond htimaii power. 
What Caisar gave the Romans was four centuries nnd a Iialf 
of comparative peace; not wholly witlionl turbulent cpisodc.s; 
but Rtill a j>orio<l during whicli mankind miglit reflect on the 
deepest problems of life and human nature, and during ivhich 
incontestably ver\' deep tlioughts did come into collision, and out 
of which issued, not indeed immediate peace and onler ffar from 
it !) hut tho beginning of n new world. Tliat Ckesar w’ns an inspir- 
ing force cannot l>o said; his task was to build that protective 
Btniclurc of wliich I spoko at tho beginning of this clmptcr; and 
ho performed tlmt task with groat ability, 

Meanw’hile, though the peculiar virtue of republican Romo 
had died, much still remained tlmt was admimblo in tho moral 
region. Who can forget, or fail to honour, tho groat soul of Virgil 1 
Ho was not, it is tnio, a political force, like Cicero ; ho accepted tho 
empire; but all that w'ns possible of honourable life under tho 
empire received from inm sympathy and prai.so. Religion was to 
him a groat and wortliy mystery ; ho accepted that Pytlmgorcan 
or Platonic form of it wdiich told how erring souls are purged nnd. 
renovated after death, nnd return to mortal bodies upon earth 

14—2 
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for a new trial. To him, the whole visible world was steeped 
in a divinity that was its natural essence ; yet in equal measure 
he bore in mind that the Divine Power streams into men from 
an outside source; the Gods were to him no mere abstraction. 
The beautiful life of the country, with its overflowing sources of 
strength and happiness, was dear to his heart ; and with a sublime 
humility, he honoured that deeper science which he could not 
appropriate by his own intellect. History was to him a revelation ; 
and by a not dishonourable mistake, he thought that the imperial 
power of Rome was itself the magic spell which should call into 
life a reign of everlasting peace over the whole earth. 

Virgil and Cicero were the two greatest Roman writers (Italian 
rather let me say) ; and not only the greatest, but also the two 
most animated by a feehng of hope, the tw'-o most capable of 
generating a freedom of the spirit, when civic freedom had been 
lost. But under that mighty protective aegis which Caesar had 
stretched over all the nations of the western world, it was not 
Italians alone who contended for spiritual supremacy ; from Egypt, 
from Palestine, from Asia Minor, from Babylon and Persia, the 
throng of missionaries came, representatives of many ancient 
religions. The issue of that struggle — a greater struggle than that 
waged by material warfare — cannot be told in the present chapter ; 
it must suffice here to enumerate the spiritual forces which Italy 
sent into the field ; which, though distinguished rather by variety 
than by any sldll of organisation, were not despicable. When 
I speak of the spiritual forces which Italy sent into the field, it 
must be understood that the sphit of Greek philosophy had 
thoroughly permeated Italy, long before the Roman empire was 
established on a secure basis ; and though the Greeks continued to 
be loss strong but more subtle than the Italians, j^etin the theories 
of life very little difference existed between the two nations. 
If Virgil and Cicero were the two greatest Italian writers, the 
Stoics were the most powerful philosophers during the two cen- 
turies before, and the two centuries after, the Christian era; an<l 
the religion whieh they brought with them was one of singular 
dignity. In so far as tliey fell short of perfect trntli, it was rather 
because the true transcendentalism had not daw’iied upon tljcjr 
view, than from any failure of theirs in the ethical field. 'J’heir 
philosophy is well worth tmderstanding, and as no one known to nw* 
lias .«o well explained it as Ik'rrier (of whom I .spoke in my prefacffi 
it will bo proper to quote here two passages from liis exposition. 
'I'hc first is a general characterisation of the ethics of kSt<»ieism : 
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Tlw germ of tho Stoicnl monibtj ficemfl to ho m some such proposition 
as this All good, all happiness, nil virtue, consists m n conformity to law, 
just as nil evnl, oil miscrj, nil vneo, consists m lawlessness, m a ropudintion 
or violation or dcHnnco of Ian Submission to lau, ncquicsccnco m tho 
established order of tho universe, this seems to bo tho principle, and indood 
tho sum ond substance, of their nioml code That being I tlunk, tho general 
root of their sjslom, wo have now to consider tho details into which it 
branches ^\nd I nsk what is tho law, n conformity with which is cquiv nlent 
to good, IS equivalent to happiness, is equivalent to virtue? Tho answer, 
80 far as man is concerned, Booms to bo tins To bo v irtuoas and happy, 
man must conform first to tho law of his own nature , sccondhj, ho must 
conform to tho law bj which society is liold together, thirdly, ho must 
conform to tho law of Providence A life in conformity with these throo 
laws, or rather throo classes oi laws, is, and mast bo, a hfo of virtue ond 
happiness But hero it has to bo asked. By means of what pnnciplo is 
man to find out these laws ? how is ho to discov cr what they arc, and what 
they enjoin T By wliat pnnciplo is ho to know vihtn ho is obeying tho 
laws of his own naturo, and when ho is violating them? By what pnnciplo 
is ho to know when ho is obey ing tho laws of society , and when ho is v lolating 
them? By what pnnciplo is ho to know when ho is obeying tho lows of 
God, and when ho is violating them? IIo is enabled to know thrs, the 
Stoics say , by tho pnnciplo of reason, so that thoir general etlucal doctnno, 
stated moro explicitly, amoimts to this, "Man is happy and virtuous in 
proportion to tho degree in wluch, under tho guidance and onlightenraont 
of reason and knowledge, ho conforms or accommodates himself, first, to 
tho law of lus o\m nature, secondly, to the law of sociotj , thirdly, to tho 
law of Providence ’ Lcct tires and Ph i losophical Uetna i ns of James Frederick 
Femer,\o\ l pp 422-3 

It Will bo seen that by “reason” is Iioro intended spintual 
vision, and a good many questions might bo asked as to tho 
meaning, and as to tho trustworthiness, of this spintual vision, 
and also as to tho meaning of tho three law a laid down in tho above 
extract as fundamental The true law of one’s owm naturo, of 
society, or of God, is not always that which on a first view usurps 
the name, tho governing element may ho below the surface 
Allowing these difficulties, which wore not fully mot by tho Stoic 
philosophers, there is much truth in tho above mapping out of 
tho Imcs of duty , tho Icoxlmg parts of it aro given with a broad 
correctness The scheme, too, may bo justly considered rchgious 
as well os ethical , the rchgious sphere is truly entered on , though 
when, leaving tho general conception of God, or the Gods, wo ask 
how tho Divine Presence is made known to us, and how it affects 
our whole being hero or hereafter, the defect of the Stoics appears 
They wore too much afraid of tho doubt which surrounds these 
questions to bo able to grasp them strongly, and wm conclusive 
answers Hence they failed when confronted with tho chaos of 
human passions They trusted too much to the powder of the 
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human spirit. The truth which they missed was this ; that the 
everlasting love, which is itself an incorruptible passion, and which 
is nourished by God, and which continually -wins more and more 
souls to itseK, is the only power capable of bringing harmony into 
the multiform impulses of men. 

The blessed fire of eternal passionate love was wanting to the 
Stoics; but it is an imjust accusation against them to say that 
they were, in the ordinary sense of the word, apathetic. In 
defence of them against such a charge, the second passage from 
Ferrier, to which I referred above, may be quoted. Ferrier writes 
thus : 


In considering tliis third paradox of the Stoics, wliich represents n 
passionless or apathetic condition as the highest virtue of the soul, we 
must remember that their apathy did not consist in insensibility, or in 
a dcadness of feeling ; it did not consist in an extinction or eradication of 
the passions. On the contrary, in the character of their virtuous man 
they included rational desire and aversion ; they included love and parental 
affection, friendship, and a general charity and benevolence to all mankind ; 
they considered it as a duty arising out of our very nature not to neglect 
the welfare of public society, but to bo ever ready, according to our station 
or capacity, to act either the magistrate or the private citizen. Their 
apathy was no more than a freedom from perturbations, from irrational 
and excessive agitations of the soxil ; it was an antagonism put forth against 
the passions, not with a view of extinguishing them, but merol}' of pre- 
venting them from running into excess ; and consequently that paradoxical 
apathy commonly laid to their charge, and in the demolishing of which 
so man}’’ imaginary triumphs have been acliievcd, was an imaginary apathy 
for which they were in no way accountable. Lcclures and Philosophical 
Remains of James Frederick Ferrier, vol. l. pp. 434—5. 


It was Panajtius, the friend of the younger Scipio, who first 
made the Romans acquainted with Stoicism ; but to us moderns 
the most famous names connected with tliis philosoph}’' occur in 
the centuries after the Christian era. The emperor Marcus 
Aurelius has had great recognition of late ; and indeed few writers 
have put sound precepts more tcrsol3^ But was he more 
worth}' of honour than the slave Epictetus (“poor and lame, but 
beloved by the Gods”); or than Seneca, who alone among the 
Romans protested against the deadly gladiatorial combats, on the 
ground of tlie .snen'dness of humanity; or than the pure-minded 
jh'n^ius (dying too young) who reproved the souls bowed down to 
earth and careless of heavenly things? Juvenal can hardly 
claimed by the Stoics; yet in the vigorous close of hi^’ tentli 
Satin*, there are touches of piety which liavt* some ld»»“htp witit 
Stoicisiii, 


Gan the Epicun*ans be regarded n spiritual force? 


Yes we 
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rnuU MV fOf in rmnn drgrw*; thn qtmlity of nttmctlon wnnol 
Ik» tlrniotl to llif cnllnHlA'^tjc Lncrt'tlu'*, tho trmlrrly hnmoroufi 
Homcp. U i" unju"! to llnnk of Kplcunn* nml IjU followirt 
mm drvolofl to Inxury. lljr {k tlip they npliehl, 

nntl in tho ninin follow c<l, n pimple hfe. Tliey wrt* nnmcroun in 
the Ilonnn woiM : n Immimlfocinhlrnf^^vrA^ (hdrclmmctcn''tic; 
nml fomp honour mu«t Ik* gimi to micli ft fom|K’mment Yet 
thejf foror wa^ not cqufti In tlml of Stmcltm, they ihd not 
treognhv* how much lrtl>our nro*«;viiy for the rcformfttton of 
men fnihviiltmlly, ftml of the worhl'. 

A« to the grrit hi«tonAn», Livy ftml Tftcitu*, the\ werr rather 
ft liphl thtn ft force ; hut ft hght {«, in wme tlrgne, n force ; nml 
when the inflnrtice* thnt tvntrr^l in imirriftl Home ftre Inung 
reehonefl up, their name# mu*! not Ik* umittr<| 

In thi< ehftptrr I h'^ve hmiiglit the nnrrfttiw clown to the >rry 
vrrg*' of thftt outhiml of religious life from whleh our motlem 
worliLwilh llAwide rraching nml multiform ftctivilieK, hna rpnmg: 
in my next clmpter 1 mw-t go Inch npnln to the dimly dfwmwl 
onpm** of hi-don*. 

* An *rpefri*iii» etdv rt rti-nfut *J-<d tU f 4ta»tTi nill Ik* fituu! Lq £f%. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE FIRST SEED OF A PERFECT FAITH: ABRAHAM 

AND MOSES 

The great religions whose history I have briefly sketched in 
the seven foregoing chapters deserve serious attention from us. 
They were efforts after right morality and just insight ; there can 
be no doubt that they benefited the nations which embraced 
them; with all their errors, they are not to be styled in merely 
condemnatory fashion, “false religions.” Still, the aspiration 
which hit the true mark, the faith which has shown itself capable 
of throwing off errors, and expanding with a new beneficence 
after each liberation from error, thereby winning for itself an 
eternal progress, has not so far been described in the present work. 
I come to it now ; and the first historical character in whom it ap- 
pears is that ancient hero and patriarch whom we name Abraham. 

But in mentioning Abraham, I come to the Bible ; and it is 
impossible to treat of the Bible, or of Biblical history, without 
in the first instance letting it be clearly seen what one holds to be 
the real authority of the Bible in ethics and in regard to historical 
facts, especially in the miraculous narratives. The main purport 
of what I shall say on these points must justify itself by the 
explanation of history which it affords; but some probability 
should be seen to belong to it from the outset. 

Pour hundred years ago, it was the universal opinion of 
Christians that the moral teaching of the Bible was unerring, 
and the Biblical narratives true, without exception or qualification. 
Such an opinion at the present day is rare ; nor can it be justified. 
It is true that the Biblical morality contains very valuable 
elements even from the first, and it is in many respects an indis- 
pensable guide to us ; but we find in it the errors, partly of a rude 
race, but still more of a rehgion which had not been able to deliver 
itself from formalism, and in which the grounds of judgment are 
often hard and technical, and cruel conduct meets with approba- 
tion. Who, for instance, can defend the command which Samuel 
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(puppo'^ed to bo acting bj di\ino in‘<piration) ga\o to Saul, to go 
and dc^troj an entire communitj of the Amalokitcs, men, uomen, 
and children, on the ground that the nncc'?tors of thc'sc Amalckitcs, 
some hundred j cars before, had attacked the Iprachtes immediately 
after their o'codu‘i from Fgypt? E\cn in the original conflict 
the Amnlokitcs, according to the record, uorc defeated , but apart 
from that, tho Bible, m its better and purer portions, declares 
that tho sons shall not bo punislicd for tho uTong doing of thoir 
fathers, and so no all hold non Similarly there arc' cruel and 
perfidious acts of David uliich pass entirely without consuro in 
tho Bible, and arc not held to derogate from his title to bo called 
a man after God’s own heart, who, it is said*, *‘did that which 
was nglit in tho eyes of Jchoiah, and turned not aside from any- 
thing ho commanded him all tho days of his life, save only in the 
matter of Unah tho llittitc ” So likewise tlie act of Ezra, which 
is assumed m tho Bible to bo the carry mg out of a divine obligation, 
in making tho Jews put away all wives who wore bom of a foreign 
race — and not only the wives, but the children of tliopo wives — 
IS not to bo morally justified I need not multiply instances, 
It IS plain that there are moral defects m tho Bible, whatever 
the menta of tho Biblical teaching (and they are real), wo must 
keep our moral judgment awake when wo read it 

In view of this, wo shall bo prepared to find that tho histoncal 
records of the Bible are not always exact It is little more than 
half a century since the conflict was waged among religious persons 
in England ns to the literal truth of the first chapter of Genesis 
Tliat chapter, noble m its spiritual tone, is now justly considered 
on its matcnal side to bo of tho nature of a parable , it docs not 
describe sequences of actual fact Tho discoveries of geology 
made this clear , and the discov encs of geology presently made 
it also clear that the race of man had existed on earth long 
before the time which tho Bible a'^signcd to Adam and Eve 
Hence tho second and third chapters of Genesis, as well as 
the first, must bo held to be, m so far as they really dcserv o our 
acceptance, symbolic truth and not actual history I think 
there is some true instinct m tho second and third chapters, as 
also there is a true instinct pervading the first chapter, but such 
instinct IS not tho instinct of tho histonan, and when it is 
granted that these chapters are not literal tmth wo see that 
tho writer of them did not draw any broad line between a 

* Sec for mstance 1 Samuel xxtu 7-12 

* 1 Kinga XV 5 
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fabulous narrative with some underlying truth involved in it, 
and real history. Is it possible that we should not regard a good 
deal in the subsequent chapters of Genesis, after the first three, 
as composed rather with a view to edification, than as warranted 
by actual evidence? Few more impossible narratives than that 
of the flood have ever been conceived ; and the tower of Babel 
is a scarcely less evident fiction. Wo are not in the region of 
history here. Even if some grains of real fact are contained in 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, they are not, until we come to 
the very end of the eleventh chapter, extricable from the rest. 
But at the end of the eleventh chapter we come to Abraham; 
and in Abraham we have, I beheve, a real historical character. 

Before however treating of Abraham, it is necessary to speak 
of one feature, very common throughout the whole Biblical 
history, on which a judgment must be formed initially : I mean 
the miraculous element in the Bible generally. A full discussion 
of the question of miracles cannot indeed be entered upon in this 
place, but must wait till I come to the New Testament history ; 
for the New Testament miracles are supported by evidence much 
more nearly contemporary than is the case with those of the 
Old Testament; and the main discussion of this question wiU 
properly be placed in that part where the evidence is the strongest ; 
still I must say something about it here. 

It may be thought that I have already spoken of the miraculous 
element in the Bible in relation to the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis ; but the marvellous tales in those chapters are not exactly 
miracles in the same sense in which the plagues of Egypt and the 
passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites are miracles ; they are 
not insisted on as important because of their marvellousness. 
The early history of every nation is apt to contain extraordinary 
and impossible stories, devised for the sake of the pleasure given 
by the exercise of the imagination ; such stories are called legends ; 
and the word legend may very properly be apphed to the stories 
of the flood and of the tower of Babel, and also to some later parts 
of the book of Genesis ; for instance to the fiery destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the colloquies of Abraham with Divine 
Beings before that destruction ; and also to some part of the 
history of Joseph. But it is not, in any of these legends, asserted 
or imphed that the things done by God were done specifically for 
the purpose of giving evidence of God’s existence and power, and 
evidence that should be handed down to aU future generations. 
Now this is the affirmation most pointedly made in the Bible 
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respecting tho whole senes of miracles in the Exodus of the Israelites 
from Egj’pt, and in their desert iiandenngs, and it is also made 
as clearly, though not ^nth such stress and frequency of affirmation, 
respecting the miracle of Elijah in calling down fire from heaven 
on Mount Carmel , and n o must suppose it imphed in the miracles 
of Joshua, and also in those narrated in the book of Daniel 

It seems, at first sight, as if wo were compelled to choose ono 
of two nltematives, either tlio acceptance practically of these 
miracles, or at any rate of tho greater part of them, or the rejection, 
not only of tho miracles, but of tho doctrines which they are 
brought forward to prove, that is, tho existence and power of 
God, his special care and proiidcnco exercised towards the people 
of Israel, and m tho final result his care and providence exercised 
towards all the peoples of the world These very important 
doctnnos have m all ages been accepted by Christians , and though 
the doctnne of God’s providence is not peculiar to either tho 
religion of Israel or to Christianity, still n belief in tho miracles 
of the Old Testament has been lery closely entwined inth tho 
grounds on which Chnstian preachers have mculcatcd tho doctrine 
of God’s providential care for mankind , and if wo think tho natxa 
tives of those miracles mistaken (ns certainly I do think them 
mistaken), the question necessanly follows, whether tho doctrines 
which have been so habitually associated with them are not 
mistaken likewise, and especially whether the behef that God 
had any peculiar relation towards the people of Israel ought not 
to bo discarded 

Those, however, who remember how mtneately truth and 
error are apt to bo mtertwaned m tho thoughts of men, wull bo 
owaro of tho possibility that tho apparent premiss put forward 
as tho ground on which wo should believe in God’s providence 
(whether on behalf of Israel or for mankind at largo) is not the 
true premiss The psalmists and prophets of Israel, however much 
they may have appealed to miracles as a ground for their faith 
in God (but indeed these appeals are much less common in tho 
prophets than m the psalmists), had a deeper ground in their own 
consciousness , and to this ground another may have been added m 
the history of their race, a history which was wonderful even if not 
mu*acuIous This, indeed, I beheve to ho the true account of the 
matter In tho very remarkable Israelite history, the wonder 
was, to the popular mmd, oxtemahsed , a divine power had really 
earned Israel through many dangers, but not a power manifested 
m the slaughter of eneimes or in the dividing of the sea , a power. 
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rather, which strengthened the great men of the nation inwardly, 
and enabled them to strengthen their fellows, and to survive the 
suSerings of a hard slavery first, and of a journey afterwards 
through a parched and barren wilderness, and lastly to overcome 
the hostile resistance of the tribes of Palestine among whom they 
settled, and whom they conquered — with much slaughter no 
doubt but stOl with a certain amount of peaceful assimilation to 
themselves. 

It may be asked, indeed, whether in thus interpreting the 
history we are not going contrary to the evidence. But when 
the evidence is weighed, this is, I think, not so. The recorded 
miracles of the Exodus are confessed to have produced no effect 
at aU on the refigious disposition of the vast majority of those 
who are said to have witnessed them. The mass of the Israehtes 
had not, for many generations, the smallest objection to worship- 
ping idols, or to worshipping deities other than Jehovah^. Pure 
monotheism was for a long time confined to a small minority of 
the nation ; an ardent minority no doubt, who did in the end make 
their behef prevail ; but it was long before the Israehtes at large 
shared it. Abraham began, and Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, ah inherited the monotheistic tradition; so did Samuel, 
and Samuel’s great protege, David; so, at first, did Solomon; 
but Solomon, through motives of pohcy, and influenced by his 
wives, feh off into the ordinary polytheism. The kings of Judah 
after Solomon, desperately weakened though they were by the 
revolt of the ten tribes, did on the whole adhere to monotheism, 
but Manasseh whohy abandoned it, and during his long reign the 
cause of monotheism seemed utterly lost. But when he died; 
the worshippers of Jehovah took heart, and made their great, 
and in the end successful, stroke. They had long believed in 
the mi r acles of the Exodus ; their experience did not suggest to 
them any doubt on the subject, insufficient though the evidence 
was ; and they (or no doubt one among them) wrote a book which 
was the first form of our book of Deuteronomy; the purpose of 
which book was to enforce the reahty of those miracles, and the 
lessons drawn from them. That this was the book said, in 
2 Bangs xxii, to have been discovered by Hilkiah the priest in the 
temple in the reign of Josiah, is shown by the nature of its contents ; 
for the obhgation is in it imposed on the nation to have only one 
sacrificial shrine, an obligation never thought of before the reign 

^ With respect to the name Jehovah, which would he more accurately written 
Yahweh, see the appendix to the present chapter. 
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of Hezekiah, but very naturally conceived by the priesthood at 
Jerusalem, and a very natural support to the worship of Jehovah 
alone, which was the desire (and the ]ust desire) oi the most ardent 
members of the Jerusalem pnesthood That the composition of 
the book of Deuteronomy was an untruthful act never entered 
the head of the writer of it, or of those who sanctioned the wntmg 
of it , history was m that age hardly distmgmshed from poetry , 
and the impassioned exhortations of the book of Deuteronomy, 
its promises and its threatenmgs, began from that moment to 
smk mto the mmds of the people of Judah Hence came the 
religious legislation oi Josiah , but it took more than a hundred 
years after Josiah’s time, and the bitter suffenng of the Baby- 
loman captivity, to bnng over the mass of the Jewish people 
to a religion of pure monotheism It was a work which on the 
whole was nght, and nghtly done, but we must be prepared to 
find that not everythmg was nght m the accompUshment of it , 
and the composition of the book of Deuteronomy was a work that 
could not at the present day be done with a pure conscience In 
those days it was different, the conscience of men, m these 
matters of hterature, was still uninformed 

If, m spite of the above remarks, it be still asked, whether it 
be not simpler to accept the book of Deuteronomy as what it 
professes to be, namely the composition of Moses himself, or at 
any rate a genuine record of his discourses to the Israelites, it 
must be answered, first, that, if the elaborate commands of the 
book of Deuteronomy had really been made by Moses and preserved 
from age to age with sedulous care, it is mcredible that the com 
mand contained m the thirteenth verse of the twelfth chapter of 
Deuteronomy (and implied all through that chapter) should have 
remamed entirely unknown untd the reign of Josiah I say, 
entirely unknown , for though the doctrme that m aU Israel there 
must he only one sacnficial shrme was acted upon by Hezekiah, 
nearly a century before Josiah’s time, it is nowhere said that he 
so acted m obedience to a specific written command Hezekiah 
put dowm the country shrmes, because it was impossible to keep 
idolatry, and the worship of ahen deities, out of them , and this 
was Josiah’s motive too, though m Josiah’s time the authority 
of the book of Deuteronomy was brought in to support the genuine 
reason If the book of Deuteronomy had been known by the great 
judge Samuel, by the great kings David and Solomon, and by 
the reformmg kmgs Asa and Jebosbaphat, bow are we to account 
for their entire ignoring of it m this particular, for the high 
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places (i.e. the sacrificial shrines scattered over the country) went 
on aU through the times of those distinguished persons^ ? 

Besides this point of the single sanctuary, the careful reader of 
the book of Deuteronomy wiU observe that that book (chapter 
xvii. 14-20) gives instructions as to the choice of a long over 
the Israelites in the times to come and as to his conduct when 
chosen: how came it that when the Israelites asked of Samuel 
in his old age to make them a king (a request with which he did in 
fact comply), he made no reference to this most pertinent passage 
of Deuteronomy, but used words which were really inconsistent 
with his knowing it, and in particular told the Israehtes that their 
request was a sin ? If Samuel knew the book of Deuteronomy, he 
was bound to refer to this passage of it, so important for the issue 
which the Israehtes had raised. If Samuel did not know of the 
book of Deuteronomy (and we must infer from his silence that he 
did not), where was it in his time? 

It is also noticeable that the account of the relations of the 
Israehtes and Edomites, given in Deuteronomy h. 1-8 and 28, 29, 
is quite different from, and inconsistent with, the account of those 
relations as given in Numbers xx. 14-21. 

It is then not at ah a simple account of the matter to say that 
the book of Deuteronomy contains a true account of the discourses 
of Moses to the Israehtes ; and it is further to be observed that 
when in 2 Kings xxh. the book of the law is said to have been 
found, that most important question, how the book came into 
being, and what had happened to it before it was found, is not 
in the least raised in the narrative; a question quite essential, 
if the book was to be regarded as a genuine statement of the law 
given by Moses. Further, if we are to take the book of Deuteronomy 
as a true record, we must beheve that Moses commanded that the 
whole book, at any rate down to the end of the twenty-sixth 
chapter, should be written upon the stones of an altar on mount 
Ebal, to be dedicated after the Israehtes had crossed over the J ordan 
into Palestine (Deuteronomy xxvii. 2—8) ; a command which the 
book of Joshua (vui. 30-32) affirms to have been really carried 
out. How important an act, if true! But can one beheve it, 
when not a single mention of the writing thus engraved upon 
stones is found in aU the subsequent books of the Old Testament? 

^ See 1 Samuel vii. 9, x. 8, xi. 15, xvi. 5; 1 Kings iii. 3, 4, xv. 11-14, xxii. 43-46. 
The very curious narrative in Joshua xxii. ought not to be left Tinmentioned m relaUon 
to this question of the obligation on the Israelites to have only one sacrificial shnne. 
It is a palpably fictitious narrative, invented to iUustrate the command in Doutoronomy 
xii. 13. Had it been a true narrative, the conduct of Samuel (not to speak of other 
persons) would be altogether inexplicable. 
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That when the miraculous element is taken away, the divine 
element remains ; that the Old Testament history is a great and 
worthy one; these are the points now to be made clear. The 
chief other correction of the traditional views which will appear 
in the following sketch (in the present and succeeding chapters) 
lies in the later date which will be assigned to some of the books ; 
especially to most of the psalms, to parts of the book of Isaiah, 
and to the book of Daniel. But I must reserve the subject of 
these books till I come to them in the natural course of the history. 
Of the date of composition of the Pentateuch generally I cannot 
here speak with any detail ; the final construction of it can hardly 
have been earher than the return from the Babylonian captivity ; 
but some of the separate narratives in it must have been very 
much earher. 

To Abraham I now return; and in him we do touch sohd 
ground. It is true that his history cannot have been committed 
to writing for centuries after his death; for though writing was 
used in his age, it was used by comparatively few, and those few 
were not nomads, as Abraham was. Had writing been used by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the fact could not have escaped 
mention. But the agreements made by these patriarchs are 
never written agreements, though they certainly would have 
been so if writing had been a habitual means of communication 
with them (see Genesis xxiii. 16-18, xxvi. 28-31, xxxi. 44, 46); 
and Joseph, in sending a message to his father (xlv. 13, 27) makes 
no use of writing. Yet this characteristic of the book of Genesis 
is rather a favourable sign as regards the general truthfulness of 
the accounts of these patriarchs (though not as regards their 
detailed accuracy) ; the age is so far correctly represented. It is 
natural that writing among the Israehtes should have taken its 
start in Egypt, probably with Moses himself: this is what we 
should infer from the Bible (Exodus xvii. 14, and compare 1 Samuel 
XV. 2 ; Exodus xxiv. 4). The style of it was no doubt rude, and 
long written narratives cannot have been possible tiU a much 
more settled time. 

Our evidence then is imperfect. Yet oral testimony is not 
valueless; and in the chief points of Abraham’s character and 
history there is an explanatory force, which ought to convince 
us of their truth. This is so, whether we regard Abraham in his 
relation to antecedent times, as the purifier of a worship that had 
become coarse and sensual ; or in his relation to the after history, 
as the first man in whose soul the far future was definitely imaged 
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fts clothed \nth nn ideal hope and atm It is not to bo supposed 
that all the clan 'a Inch follo^tcd Abraham appropnated or under- 
stood Abraham’s highest thouglits, or even that they could 
understand a uor>hip of God from u Inch all idolatry was severely 
removed Such puntv of religious temper v\ns not speedily to be 
altnmed bj a largo number of men But the belief in a Divino 
power, to whom man is bound bj tics of loyal reverence and 
affection, and viho chcnslics tlic faithful man and sends vigour 
into his children and into his children’s children for all generations, 
this hehef was Imnded down bj Abraham to after times, it was 
the animating force of his chief descendants, and slowly permeated 
, nn entire nation, stimulating them towards virtue, though it is 
true that it was afterwards subject to narrowing influences, through 
the imperfection v\hich belongs to all formulated ideals 

But in Abraham him'^lf there vins no narrow-ncss The 
prccmmencc v% Inch he behev cd to be reserved by the Divine Will 
for his descendants did not make him discourteous or unfncndly 
to the nations among whom ho moved Ho traversed the land 
with his clan of a thousand persons or more, but much larger 
and more settled tnbes laj round about him , a peaceful temper 
was ncccssaiy for his preservation But indeed his far seeing 
hope made him peaceful , ho did not desire his own aggrandise- 
ment His soul rested m a communing with God , for this ho had 
left his home in Chaldea, and the idolatrous religion which ho 
himscH in his early jears had practised, it was on tho future, 
not the present, that his thoughts were bent Under what name 
did lie think of God * Probably under tho somewhat vague plural 
form “Elohim,” “the Divine Powers,” and not under the name 
, live bevak <af n-sLodw?. seems tiigbt tbaw iW 
book of Genesis, though tho question is not quite an easy one, 
but on tho whole it does seem to have been Moses, and not tho 
cider patriarchs, who first emphasised and laid stress on tho name 
“Jehovah ” 

Tlie rehgion of Abraham, though ardent, was less definite 
than that of his vvarliko successor Moses, but wholly indofimto 
it was not If the divnncst of Abraham’s mstincts was that m 
which he heard God saymg to him, “In thee and m thy seed shall 
all the famihes of tho earth be blessed,” ho received a more definite 
forecast of the future in the words, “Unto thy seed will I give 
the land of Canaan ” These are tho two promises which God is 
held to have made to Abraham , but we cannot look upon tbem 
as equally divine They represent two differmg ideals, the one 
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higher and the other lower ; the higher and the lower intermingling 
mth each other as they are wont to do in aU the thoughts of men. 
We may trace them in the subsequent history, each ideal pursuing 
its separate course. The earthly ideal rose into prominence 
through Moses, and culminated in David and Solomon ; but then 
was shattered from within and gradually swept away ; and though 
as long as Israelites or Jews are a force in the world, it is not 
impossible that they may re-unite and dwell in the land of Palestine 
(or Canaan), this if accomplished would be but a very subordinate 
result amid the expanding destinies of mankind. It was in the 
heavenly ideal of Abraham that the vital hope of the future lay ; 
and this began to germinate and expand exactly when the earthly . 
ideal was beginning to vanish. As the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah sank, the prophets of Israel and Judah arose; and the 
prophetic burden was, that from their nation, the nation chosen 
of God, should proceed the reign of Justice and mercy over all the 
earth. And that ideal can never vanish. 

Those who note how this double development was fulfilled in 
the history of Israel, who note also how imeonscious the Israelites 
always were that it was a double development, proceeding in 
two directions, and who then note how the two branches of the 
development are both clearly involved in the mind and thoughts 
of Abraham, as that is recorded in the book of Genesis, will see 
in this fact a decisive vindication of the historical reality of 
Abraham. The history of Israel, which so remarkably needs 
explanation, is explained by the character of Abraham ; and there 
is no other explanation of it. 

Let me come to the details. That Abraham truly came out 
of the land of the Chaldees, and truly made the land of Canaan 
his home afterwards, living more or less a nomad life, we may 
safely believe, for this is the key to the subsequent history. That 
his rehgious feeling, and his habitual sense of the presence of a 
Divine Helper with whom he held intercourse, led him to adopt 
the rite of circumcision, is probably true; for religious feeling 
naturally shows itself in external signs. Circumcision was a 
symbol of self-sacrifice, and the need of self-sacrifice was deeply 
implanted in Abraham; it is likely too that he would welcome 
such a symbol as distinguishing himself and his clan from the 
idolaters around him. That considerations of health had weight 
■with him in practising this rite, is not likely; his ordinary lifo 
favoured health, and the same would be true of those who were 
his subordinates; the searchings of his spirit were in another 
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direction, immclj ho^\ to render liH lifo npproxed to tho Being to 
whom tho flllegmnco of Ini heart was given 

When wc rend of tlio intercourse between God and Abmhnm, 
of God speaking and Abrolmm replying wc must not think 
(m spite of the form of tho wortls) of verbal speech, but rather of 
such inttrcour^c ns God has with men now , of the uplifted and 
recipient heart, and of the impression made on tho suppliant as 
he tries waUi Gotl’a help to determine tho lints of duty Wlion 
we look at tho matter m this waj, wo shall see that tho divine 
communications would not have that sharpness of outline and 
unmistakable cloaniess of meaning which the ordinary render of 
the Bible thinks is implied in the Biblical narrative, rather thej 
would be shadow mgs and indications of tnitb, broad m their 
general effect, but Imblo to be misconceived in tlicir application 
to details This is indeed a consideration winch v\o need to bear 
III mind all through the Old Testament, tho instonans give a 
preciseness of form to tho divine commands (and indeed to tho 
histon gcnemlU) which tho information at their command did 
not rcallv justif_j 

There are natural!} man} things m tho history of Abraham 
ns related in tho book of Genesis which are of a legcndniy rather 
than of a histoncal character , and among thc^ may bo pnrticu 
lari} mentioned the ancestral relation winch he and his nephewr 
Lot arc said to have had towards bo many of tho Burrounding 
peoples— Islimnclitcs Midinnitcs, "Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites, perhaps even tho Amalokitcs but the affiliation of 
tho Midianitcs and Amalokitcs is not so distinctly affirmed as in 
the case of the other races That tho 'Moabites and Ammonites 
and Edomites (the last named especiall } ) were tacos laudrcd with 
tlie Israelites is implied tlirough all tho Iiistory, and is no doubt 
true 

Tho history of Abraham’s wanderings, whether m Palestine 
or in Eg}'pt, does no doubt rest upon a basis of truth , and it is 
probable also that ho liad a nephew Lot, and n son Ishmaol as 
tho Bible relates Tlmt iBaac was liis son and heir, has a stronger 
degree of probnbilit} and I say this espcciall} because of tho 
famous narrative of Abraham’s attempted sacnfico of his son 
Isaac, which m tho end was not actually earned out I cannot 
but think that this narrative rests on a true basis and that the 
act attributed to Abraham is one in which true rohgion and super 
stition are apt to bo mistaken for one another (as they have so 
often been mistaken m history afterwards), an act m which 

15—2 
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a motive, up to a certain point good and right, is made subservient 
to wrong and injurious action. In Abraham’s case, happily, the 
injurious action was not accomplished. 

That Abraham was a great and ruling spirit, is apparent even 
from what I have already said ; but it does not follow from this 
that he was incapable of error; and his profoundest thoughts 
were those in which he was most likely to be led astray, owing to 
the obscurity of the subjects involved. He saw, as we all see, 
the vast depth at which mankind he below an ideal perfection; 
the sin and misery of the world were plain to him ; he could not 
hope that any man would altogether escape the touch of this 
untoward condition. He felt, what one of the greatest of the 
prophets of Israel expressed in words many centuries afterwards : 
“I am a man of unclean hps, and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean hps.” Abraham could not write, and could not there- 
fore transmit any such testimony respecting himself and his 
contemporaries to posterity; but the act of which I am now 
speaking, the attempted sacrifice of his son, shows that he felt it. 
A man so great as he could not but endeavour to solve the deep 
problem of human duty in a more comprehensive manner than 
others ; “If I am to bring to an end these deep iUs of humanity, 
what does God require of me in the way of action ? ” he asked himself. 

Stories of those ancient times (though not of quite such remote 
antiquity as Abraham) tell us of wild chieftains who for some 
deeply desired end consented to sacrifice their children, thinking 
that the divine favour was to be won thereby. Such, hi Israehte 
history, was Jephthah; such, in Greek history, was Agamemnon. 
Whatever we may think of these two heroic figures, there can be 
no doubt that such deeds were done ; done with tears and sighing, 
it is more than likely ; but then it was the tears and sighing which 
proved the value of the sacrifice. It was not for any such specific 
end as that for which the vow of Jephthah was made, or for which 
Agamemnon allowed his daughter to be slain, that Abraham can 
be conceived to have taken his son Isaac to a distant mountain, 
in order there to offer him as a sacrifice to God. It was no private 
advantage that he desired; but he must have been profoundly 
convinced that something ought to be offered up to God, in order 
to put man and God on terms of abiding intercourse ; and whether 
from the example of others or from his own suggestion, he deter- 
mined that his son w^as the victim demanded. His general 
thought, that man must render his whole heartfelt service to 
God, was true ; his particular application of it was not true. 
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Hftd he slftin his son, lie would have commuted a sin. But 
to go up to the verge of slajing his son was different from per- 
forming the nclunl deed ; the obscurity of iiis moral position did not 
permit him to discern at once the error of the act contemplated ; 
and ns long ns ho believed it to be right, faithfulness demanded 
that he should enrr^' it out. Then, at the last moment, when he 
had prepared evcrjdhing for the deed, and was about to perform 
it, the obscuring film dropper! from tho eyes of his spirit. The 
consciousness of present rcctitudo was in him; and yet ho was 
fitaycrl in his course. Tiio divine blcs.sing was granted him ; yet 
he returned Iiomo with his son intact. He sacrificed, tho Bible 
tells us (and verj' likely truly) a ram in place of his son. 

If the above account bo substantially' tnio (and in speaking 
of it ns true, I am far from implying that wo can enter into the 
groat strain and trial endured by Abmliam, or that wo can appro- 
priate to ourselves his full mind) — but if it be true as regards the 
main current of his thoughts, then ne must think of him as one 
who had not only great ideals, but al‘;o a solemn sense of obligations 
which are real, and yet beyond tho poncr of man definitely to 
conceive ; of obligations on the part of man to God, tho Pathor of 
our spirits ; with whoso mind our minds and our actions must be 
in harmony*, according to our measure, if no are to receive from 
him strength and sustenance. Abmliam anticipated and pre- 
figured a certain ordering of tho consciences of men, which ho 
could not himself definitely accomplish ; but to have anticipated 
and prcfigtircd it was a great thing, and tho effect of this sense of 
spiritual duty was seen in all his race nftenvards. 

Of Abmliam I need eay no more. Of Isaac wo know little ^ 
that is distinctive, though wo must hold him to bo a real chameter ; 
but tho picturesqueness of tho stories which relate to Jacob, and 
to Jacob’s favourite eon Joseph, strike every reader of tho Bible. 
The element of romance in these stories is obvious ; but it would 
be incorrect to think that there is therefore no ground of truth 
in them. What ^^o learn from ancient historians, and from tho 
monuments, renders such an event as tho migration of Jacob and 
his sons and the whole clan into Egypt quite a possibility. Egypt 
had at that time been conquered, and was being governed, by 
the alien race of tho Hyksos or Shepherd kings, who themselves 
had come out of Canaan. (See, as to this, Sayce’s Archccdlogy 
o/ the Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 145.) One of these kings is said 
to have entertained Abraham (Genesis xii.) ; and another of the 
race might well entertain Abraham’s great-grandson and raise 
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him to high authority, without, any offence to his own racial 
feeling. 

Apart from the main story, a few words must be given to the 
relations of Jacob to his twin brother Esau (the elder of the two). 
The passionate, generous character of Esau excites real interest 
in the reader of the Bible ; and the duplicity of Jacob in deceiving 
his father Isaac for his own profit and against the interests of 
Esau excites corresponding indignation. Yet the Bibhcal his- 
torian does not appear to have thought that Jacob had done 
anything discreditable. The story as it stands is an improbable 
one ; but if Esau is to be treated as a real person (which cannot 
be held quite certain) the quarrel between him and Jacob is far 
from improbable ; and we may hope that the two brothers were 
reconciled afterwards, as the book of Genesis in a very affecting 
description tells us that they were. 

The chief thread of the story of Jacob lies, however, apart from 
Esau. He is a great and venerable person, and the modern reader 
does not do him enough honour ; though he is not of course equal 
to Abraham. Yet there are points in which he has a distinction 
even above Abraham. He was the first of the patriarchs to 
repress idolatry among his followers (see the narrative in Genesis 
XXXV. 2-7). He exercised a natural authority in doing so, and 
no resentment was occasioned by it; we must not parallel this 
with the acts of intolerance which have been so frequent in the 
world’s history. In addition he, with the aid of his son Joseph, 
kept his sons in harmony and union together; which neither 
Abraham nor Isaac appears to have succeeded in doing. The 
beautiful story of J oseph is too well known to be recounted here ; 
his forgiveness of his brothers after great wrongs is a fact too 
much inwoven into the whole course of the history to be easily 
distrusted. In other respects it is possible that Joseph was not 
altogether so blameless as the narrative represents him ; and we 
can hardly approve of the agreement, so favourable to despotism, 
which .he is reported to have made between the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh as to the land — an agreement which it would appear that 
the Egyptians had no choice but to accept. (Genesis xlvii. 13-27 .) 
Yet he must have been a man of great abfiity and worth. 

There was no principle of monogamy among these ancient 
patriarchs, and Jacob in particular was not a monogamist; yet 
the story of his love for Rachel and his fourteen years service for 
her sake is the most tender love story in the whole Bible. A lofty 
sentiment appears also in his assumption (by divine command, 
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wo ore toW) o( the name of I«mch whether w*o interpret thin 
name n« meaning "n prineo of (to<r’ or “n ptrivor with God.” 
A chieftain ho w.a^, with a great following, a« nppeari both from 
other pa«vigc^, and oflj>ocinlly from (he t^tory of (ho murderous 
alnughter whieh two of his M)ns commit (cd on the i)oople governed 
liy Hamor and Sljcchem, an act of which dacoh hini'^elf greatly 
dKapprove<1. That, in llic end, he went down to Kg>*pl with Ins 
fons and their families and with hia entirv elan, at the invitation 
of Joseph, ww may iK’lieve. 

Tho«)r* two ideals rlieri«hed hy Ahraham, of which 1 P|>okc 
above, tbe eartlily ideal which con'ist^^! in bts de«cetulant« 
ims's'saing Canaan, and tbe heavenly ideal which consisted in the 
l»enefie<‘nt influence of thovj descendants on the world at large. 
Were ehriishesl hy.laroli also, and were handed down by him to his 
sons, \Vc cannot doubt that the*c tw o ideals, and the main outlines 
of the lives of the eminent men in who-o hcaiia the ideals of the 
future had Ijcen conceivc<I, wert* pn‘“en*ed in the minds of the 
Israelite race all through the time of their sojotini in Egypt, which 
for (he greater part of the time was a sojourn in bondage; all 
else was forgotten, hut the»o things were not forgotten. Tliis 
IS exactly wlml Impiwnes! in the lime of the llahylonian captivity, 
0 thouvind years Inter; for in the Dnhyloninn captivity aHo we 
arc stnick with the extraordinaiy* dtsrt'ganl which the captive 
Jews showe<l ns reganls their contem|)onir)' Iiistory, and the 
tenacity with which they clung to the great names of the pa-st. 
Thai this was the case with the Ipraeiitea in Egypt also, wo cannot 
doubt ; and it is notable and natural tlint they took their notional 
name from the great ancestor who actually lived at the time of 
their migration into Egypt, rather than from that still greater 
ancestor who was the originator of the religious spirit which was 
their strength. 

It is a great landmark of history* at whicli I have now* arrive<l. 
Ab there have been many critics wdio have denied tlio real existence 
of Abraham, so there hove been some, though fewer, who have 
denied that tho Ismelitcfi over sojounicd in Egypt; who have 
trcalcKl the beginnings of Israelite history as consisting merely* 
in Iho entrance into Canaan of an indiscriminate and barbarous 
multitude, children of tho desert. TIjo«o wdio choose to abandon 
all Ecnso of historical scquerico and causation may take this lino; 
such critics certainly never have explained, and never will explain, 
how that complex and unirpio phenomenon, tho religion of Israel, 
took its rise. Nor do I holiovo that it can possibly bo explained 
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except by following, in the main, the Biblical lines ; with of course 
that reserve as to the details which the nature of the narrative 
and the antiquity of the period enjoins on us. 

When the monarch of Egypt, the Pharaoh of that epoch, at 
the request of Joseph, admitted Jacob and his family and clan as 
settlers in his realm, he did not venture to grant them any land 
in the populous parts of Egypt ; but he assigned to them the land 
of Goshen, bordering on the desert, a tract suited to a pastoral 
community. There they dwelt in peace during many years; 
there Jacob died, and there Joseph died, and there Joseph’s 
brethren died ; and for how much longer the immigrant Israelites 
remained unmolested we do not know. But circumstances 
caused a change adverse to them. 

We read in Exodus i. 7, the following description of the con- 
dition of things before that change occurred: 

And the cliildren of Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly, 
and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty ; and the land was filled with 
them. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that when the “children 
of Israel ” are spoken of at the time of their entrance into Egypt, 
there are intended not merely the threescore and ten persons 
joined together by actual blood-relationship, enumerated in 
Genesis xlvi. 8-27, but also the clan of foEowers and subordinates, 
numbering doubtless a thousand or more, who had embraced, 
as already mentioned, the religious behef of their chiefs. Though 
therefore the increase of the Israehtes in Egypt, whereby from 
a clan they became a nation, was certainly remarkable, it was not 
miraculous. But to their actual numbers at the time of the 
Exodus, and to the causes which sweEed those numbers, I must 
advert presently. 

The land, says the book of Exodus, was EEed with them. 
That is to say, they had increased so much that they were obhged 
to go out of the land of Goshen, which had been assigned to them, 
and to make homes for themselves throughout the whole extent 
of Egypt and its cities. We may conceive how unpopular this 
made them. The EgjTptians would not eat with them (Genesis 
xEii. 32), nor, as we must suppose, have any friendly association 
with them; yet here were the Israehtes in their midst, and in 
such near vicinity that intimate intercourse would under ordinary, 
circumstances have been unavoidable. The Israehtes, never liked 
from the first moment of their sojourn, came to be hated ; and at 
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ixj 

l*vst rvent'i took tv t«m %\lucli cnnWiwi thn Imtmi to oxprcp'i it^^df 
011(1 ninke folt 

Tlio Hikin'* or Mirplunl Kinpr'*, nflor fi\c ecntuno^ of domi- 
nMion,%\Tn‘c\jxdU(l 1»\ tlio rjj^jptmii't, oml o iintiM d\no*it%,ono 
of lilt* moM jKiufrful tlmt oicr irigncd in Kppt,look their plncc 
To the the chp-irtun' of their jiroUclors niennt the 

cxclmvo of liliorty for nliv\erj Tlu*^ nt on) mte wns tnie of 
thow’ oho wi rx» fcittered o\or tlie fnce of the counlrj , hut it h 
quite cleor from the imrrntne thnt then* ocm IpmchlO'? not m 
ft Ptxto of fU%erj', nm! it reft'^ncdife to Ivelie^c that thc«<.' were 
tho-^* who hid remained in Goshen, tlie land ongirmlly n«‘?jpied to 
them Uni hj. far the greater nMml>cr %icro reduced to filaacry, 
ftnd s*K\ery of n ]K*cu!iarl\ K\ere Kind among a j>eoplo vho had 
n i^trong didike of Ihim 

Thun began that long conflict Jietneen the race of Inmcl and 
the re«l of mankind^ which han coiiltnucd c\er Fincx*. a conflict 
not nlwajA nente, hut of nnpamlleled per? i *1101100 , a conflict 
ongmaling in the conception that the race of iRniel utre to be, 
througli tlie bIe‘*wnR of God, tlu ftipnme benefnetorH of mankind 
ThiH conception ha»i iinh'cd been pingularh Miidieated b^ hi’itory, 
and >et hni lieen mamd b\ the intennixture in the temperament 
of that race, of n ngid and proud txclu'uvtne*''? But I muit not 
in tlni pla«* dwiH fiirtln r on n matter, the elucidating of which 
mil not'd gn it cart in the mihHrpKnt chapters of this work 

Of the details of the w*ntlude of the Ipmehtt s in Tgjpt hut 
little IS told us Wc learn that the\ hmll for Pharaoh two “fitorc 
cities" Pithom and Uaamses Prom this one would infer tlmt 
they were collected logethtr in uptcml localities and this nmj 
not iinprohihl^ !ia\( iKxn the case 'Ihcre maj jvossiblj ha\o 
iKyn an attempt on the part of the ng^ptinns to Kill of! all the 
males of the race*, ns is ninted in Bxodus t 13-22 but if so, it 
was ckarK an attempt \erj boon abandoned All tlirough tins 
hard time the leaden* otthe Iurnehtes retained the sense of a great 
destiny resoned for them, of the promises of God, and especially 
of a future possession of the land of Canaan, and thc-o bohefa 
would not be without mfluenco c\on upon the mass of tlio people 
Then, is reason to tlmik. (though tho Bihlo does not admit tliia 
—fee Joshua v 5) that tho practice of circumcision was not 
Btcadily kept up during tlio Kgj'ptian bondage, at all cicnts 
the at range atory^ m UxckIus iv 2b-20, appears to indicato that 
Moses did not ongmnllj^ circumcise his own children , and if Moses 
wa*i remiss, who may not ha\o been, remiss? 
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The name of Moses brings us to the era of the deliverance. 
How are we to think of that famous event ? Under what impulse, 
through what power, did the Israelites make their escape from 
Egypt ; and did they achieve freedom through God’s working on 
their behalf ? 

Yes ; but as I have already intimated in this chapter, not in 
the manner usually understood, but in a manner more noble than 
that of miracles. Let me show how this is. 

In the most remarkable parts of the book of Exodus, as it 
stands, Moses has no true proper personal agency at all. He has 
personal agency, indeed, in kiUing the Egjrptian taskmaster; in 
fleeing to the land of Midian, and becoming a herdsman to Jethro, 
and marrying Jethro’s daughter Zipporah; and, later, in his 
indignation when he breaks the two tables of stone, deeming the 
Israehtes unworthy to receive God’s law ; lastly, also, when he 
pleads with God on behalf of the sinful people (Exodus xxxii. 11-13, 
and 31, 32). But the deliverance of the Israehtes from Egypt, 
and the legislation given them, are in no respect parts of his 
personal agency. He receives the divine commands, he lifts up 
his rod, and mighty miracles happen; but he is not the doer of 
these miracles ; he has not even by any labour of his own prepared 
the way for them. As far as appears, in all his intercourse with 
Pharaoh, he runs no personal risk; he moves about under the 
divine seal and protection, and sees his enemies afflicted and falling, 
himself being the while perfectly secure. Why should we specially 
honour a champion who has so easy a task ? Or will the believer 
in the miracles say that we are not intended to honour Moses, 
but that we are intended to honour God ? True, we are intended 
to honour God — ^remotely and mysteriously, in matters that are 
remote and mysterious to us; vividly and joyfully, in matters 
that are within the compass of our intelligence. Is not, the very 
meaning of a revelation this, that it brings within the compass of 
our intelligence a Power, which in so many things is remote and 
mysterious? If we honour God for performing miracles like 
those of the Exodus, we honour tn'm distantly and mysteriously ; 
if we honour him because he inspired with his strength the native 
courage and patriotism of Moses, we honour him vividly and 
intelligently. Is not the latter entitled to be called a revelation 
rather than the former ? And if God’s agency in the matter lay 
in his inspiring with strength the native courage and patriotism 
of Moses, then we may honour Moses too ; for we must not think 
that God infused his strength into Moses mechanically. The 
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thousand years later than Moses, have surer grounds of judg- 
ment. 

The people of Israel, depressed as they had been through long 
years of servitude in Egypt, had stiU, especially in the persons 
of their leaders, much of that high sentiment and simphcity of 
faith which had come down to them from Abraham. In many 
respects they were barbarous; but the knowledge and skill in 
which they were inferior to Babylonians, Egyptians, and even to 
Canaanites, had less value for the world than that forward-looking 
hope which was the treasure of their hearts and their bond of 
union. It is true that the racial tie is not the deepest or strongest 
of ties ; but a very deep and strong tie it is. Fervently did Moses 
possess it, mounting up in his thoughts to the founders of his 
race, and chnging to the promises of God ; and if we cannot think 
him altogether right as to what those promises were, neither must 
we think him altogether wrong. The most earthly and least 
truly divine of what he deemed to be God’s promises, the inherit- 
ance by Israel of the land of Canaan, was to Moses the rift of hght 
which showed him his way in the darkness ; and following on this 
track, he could not avoid bloodshedding. His feelings towards 
the Canaanites, against whom his action was principally directed, 
are in all probability more correctly represented in the books of 
Exodus and Numbers than in the book of Deuteronomy : he meant 
to drive them out ; but he had no wish for their universal slaughter. 

If we cannot say that Moses was in every respect a merciful 
man, he was at aU events full of pity and love towards his own 
people, the Israehtes. Not that he was incapable of severity 
towards them too ; that was imphed in his office as their leader 
and lawgiver ; but his heart was bent on their dehverance and on 
settmg them right in the way of peaceable and prosperous life. 

Severe as he was, he was also ardent, vigorous, loving on their 
behaK ; the diviner side of Abraham’s ideal had taken root in his 
temperament, and showed itself in this way^. 

But what was the exact truth as regards the wonderful event 
to which I have been referring, the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt, their acceptance of a law esteemed by them as divine, 
and their conquest of Canaan? Let the reader remember how 
difficult it is to reconstruct with certainty a piece of ancient 

* I perceive that I have, without design, given n character of Moses very minilnr 
to that given by Josephus in his work Against Apion, book ii. cliaptcrs l(>, 17- 
tlint treatise Joscplms says nothing about the miracles of the Exodus; and though hf 
narrates them in his Antiquities, I cannot but doubt wliothcr lie really believed in 
them. 
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history, -which has reached \is almost entirely inpoetio and legondaiy 
form Yet the attempt at reconstruction must to a certain extent 
be made , for the Iiistory is in this part of vital importance , and 
something, though not everything, may bo determinable respecting 
it Manotlio, though lie has considerable defects, may yet help 
us He was an Egyptian, and the israehtes vere disliked and 
despised him , but there are points m Ins account, as given by 
Josephus, 11111011 deserve our attention Manetho knows that 
the Shepherd kings were a powerful dynasty and for a time 
conquerors of Egypt , ho might ci cn seem to identify them and 
their followers with the Israelites, on the whole however it would 
be more correct to say that ho looks upon the Israelite nation as 
formed a union between the followers of the Shepherd kings 
and a certain portion of the Egyptian nation that had been cast 
out as afflicted with leprosj This union, accordmg to him, did 
not take place while the Shepherd kings were ruling m Egjpt 
but some three or four centunes after they had been expelled, 
and he actually says that the Shepherd kings and their followers, 
on leaving Egypt, went and founded Jerusalem and built the temple 
there Three or four centuries after this (as I have just said) he 
represents Mosea as being bom, w hose anginal name, ho says, was 
Osarstph , and the toilsome bondage of the Israehtes appears in 
IManetho’s narrati\e as the bondage of some eighty thousand 
ttfllictcd Egyptians, who were set to work in the quarries cast of 
the Nile However the king of Egypt (he says) of his own grace 
and favour set these captives free, and gave them a desolate city 
called Avans to Uve in, which formerly had been inhabited by the 
Shepherd kmgs and their followers These eighty thousand then 
took Osarsiph (or Moses) for their leader, who gave them new 
laws, very diverse from those of the Egyptians (though he himself 
IS said at first to have been an Egyptian pnest) Moses then 
summoned the followers of the Shepherd kmgs from Jerusalem, 
and wnth their aid tried to subdue Egypt, however he and his 
alhes were defeated and dnven out, and retreated to Syna, where 
(it 18 imphed) they established themselves as the Israelite nation 
Manetho’s account is a travesty of history , but yet he knows 
eomethmg The alhance between the Shepherd kmgs and the 
Israehtes is known by him, though not in its true form The 
servitude of the Israehtes is kno^vn by him, though inaccurately 
as to its length and character Though he attnbutes to many 
of the Israelites an Egyptian origin, he knows that a considerable 
part of the nation was not of Egyptian ongm , and tins part he 
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says, came from the east {Against Afion, i. 14). He knows tl^^^ 
]\Ioses was a lawgiver, and a lawgiver of remarkable origmali^y> 
and that he took the lead of the whole nation ; and if he represer^ 
him as originally an Egyptian, we must remember that the BiH® 
also represents IMoses as brought up among the Egyptians, a^^^ 
as trained in all the Egyptian learning. Finally, is not Manet'^^® 
right when he represents leprosy as common among the Israehtc'® * 
The book of Leviticus seems to support him ; and it was a freque'^^' 
statement among heathen authors. 

Now comes the important point. Manetho teUs us that t“® 
Israelites (represented by him as a composite nation, as I ha^’’® 
described) engaged in actual fighting with the Egyptians. 
does not say that they won their liberty by fighting, for he sa,^® 
that the Egjq^tians gave to those of them who were enslaved the*^ 
liberty first, and that the Israelites fought afterwards and we'*’® 
beaten; but surely this is a piece of patriotic vanity in hii^- 
The natural inference from his account is that the Israelites lu*^ 
to fight, in some measure at any rate, in order to obtain thch*’ 
liberty. And is not this the most natural account of the matte*'- 
If the Bible does not say so, we must remember that the Biblic®^ 
historians had the honour of Jehovah deeply at heart, and th^^ 
the military glory of their ovm nation was quite secondary *** 
their eyes. It was natural for the Biblical historians to slide 
the aetual fact in one direction, just as it was natural for Manctl**® 
to slide off the actual fact in another direction, and the Bible do®® 
represent the EgjqDtians and Israelites as vciy nearly coming 
blows. 


I conclude, then, that the Israelites won their liberty 
without some fighting, and that Moses was their leader in thr- 
Had they any allies? The book of Exodu’s (xii. 38) tells us tliM’ 
“a mixed multitude” went up witli the Israelites out of Eg.yp|^‘ 
Who were this mixed multitude? It is possible that they wep 
simply ordinary Egj'ptians of the poorest sort. But it is po^^^iblP’ 
also, that they were adherents of the Shepherd kings, who lu^* 
been left behind when the Shepherd kings were exjiclled froP* 
Egypt, and who were disliked by the Eg}q)tians just as the Isiaej * 
iles were disliked by them. If so, there would be a cerInP 
Iruth in the statement of Manetho that the Israelites forrnfP 
an alliance with the Shepherds; tliougli it is most irnprohnhP 
that they sent to Jerusalem to obtain that alliance. On the -ivhfly 
looking at all the evidence, it .seems to me that this was ino-, 


probably the fact. 
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Probably the ton plagues are n tradition founded on the fact 
of phjsical calamities from mIiicIi Egjpt suffered at this penod 
(ho Israelites ^\ould ha%c their best chance of escape when tho 
Dg^^ptians were m nnj waj weakened But no external opportu- 
nities, taken in tbcnischcs, can account for tho dclnorancc of 
the Israelites, tho genius of Mo*?cs was tho true mam causo of it 
What power of organi'^vtion ho must lia\e had! This ho would 
ha\c learned when in tho somcc of the Kgjptians, m tho earlier 
jtars of Ins life, but the fountains of Ins spirit sprang from no 
such external source We read m the Bible how, when in full 
manhood, ho openlj espoused tho causo of his oppressed fellow 
countrymen, and how, having slam one of tho Egyptian task- 
masters who was ill treating an Ismclito, ho had to fly into exile. 
There the firo kindled in his heart , God spoke to him , and (a new 
king bting on the throne) he xcnlurod to return to Egypt, and to 
claim liberty for his people Tho persistent refusal of Pharaoh 
did but make Ins ardour keener and tho project of faking posses 
Sion of Canaan would bo confinned h\ tlic discovery tliat freedom 
for the Israelites was impossible within the bounds of Egypt 
How, with tho scanty information that wo possess are wo to 
realise the stupendous o\cnt which followed? There lm^o been 
many instances in tho world’s history of great hordes travelling 
over distances far longer than that which the Israelites traversed, 
and some of these hordes have effected conquests at tho end of 
their travel But apart from all tho matcnal difficulties of tho 
ease, there is something more difficult to understand about tlic 
Israelites than m the ca-’o of an ordinary barbarous horde There 
certainly was a light shooting through tho darkness of their 
batbanatn, but to wltat oxtont vvlio shall say* There was 
a feeling m them tliat they were a chosen race , but how many 
were really^ touched by this feeling ? To how many, on tho contrary, 
was cveiy thing hidden except tho present danger and discomfort* 
How far were the vices of tho slave still m them* It is hard to 
form an imagination of what they were , and even m the case of 
Moses himself, tho mixture of military leader, lawgiver, and 
ethical instructor is hard to realise 

Wliat are wo to suppose tho number of persons thus departmg 
from Egypt? Tiio Bibhcal reckoning of numbers is hardly ever 
trustworthy, but still, m order to account for the conquest of 
Canaan, wo must suppose that tho number of emigrants is to be 
reckoned by the lumdred thousand All these, while still in the 
land of Egypt, had to be aroused, stimulated, set m motion , and 
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this, until the actual start, had to be done ■with secrecy. This 
implies a certain feUow-feehng among the •whole multitude, 
whether Israehtes or not; but when they had once started, it 
would take no long time for them aU to consider themselves 
Israelites. 

A warlilm movement, as I have said, it must be considered; 
and on a night when the bright fuU moon was shining, the blow 
was struck. It is not improbable that, as the Bible teUs us, the 
Israelites smeared their doorposts vdth blood on that night ; for 
Egyptian guards and Egyptian soldiers would be at hand, and to 
attack and slay these would be the first step. A house not smeared 
with blood would be recognised as Egj^tian. It is possible even, 
as Manetho affirms (Josephus, Against Apion, i. 26) that towns 
and villages were set on fire. But in any case the servitude was 
loosened ; the march of liberation began. If the Pharaoh of that 
time was absent in Ethiopia (as we gather from Manetho) the 
pursuit would be delayed ; and when it did take place, it was 
too late for any effective recovery of the fugitives. The “sea of 
reeds,” towards ■vdiich Moses directed the march, was not, as is 
now generally acknowledged, the Red Sea, but the marshy lakes 
to the north. As to Ayhat took place there, it is impossible now to 
speak •vdth certainty. It is by no means unlffiely that some of 
the retreating Israehtes were overtaken and slain by the army of 
Pharaoh in revenge; on the other hand, it is also possible that 
the Egj^tians were entangled in the marshes and suffered serious 
loss there. However this may be, the Israelites and their allies 
(thenceforward regarded as part of the entire Israelite body) 
escaped, in the reign of the Pharaoh Menephthah, called by 
l^Ianetho Amenophis, in the fourteenth ^ century before tiic 
Cliristian era. Egj^t was behind them ; the desert country was 
before them. What happened in that desert country? 

We must believe that there the foundation was laid on which the 
spiritual government of a nation was aftenvards reared, though 
not for centuries afterwards was that spiritual government com* 
pletcd in all its details. But before coming to that great subject, 
some preliminary points must be spoken of. 

'Pile Bible, as everyone knows, speaks of forty years as the 
time during which the Israelites sojourned in the wildernes**. 
But the word “forty” is often used in the Bible to signify a term 
of indefinite length: and when we look into the details of the 
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book of Numbors> w o see that onlj tijrco actual j oars of \\ andenngs 
ore narrated The first j car begins, of course, ^uth the doparturo 
from Egjpt, the second jear begins witli the passover desenbed 
at the bogmning of tlio mntli chapter of Numbers, tho third year 
begins >vith the am\ al of tho Israelites at KadcsU (Numbers xx 1) 
It IS tnto that tho third jear is not cxphcitlj mentioned in this 
last pas'yigc, but onl> tbe “first month”, but n comparison of 
Numbers xx I uith Doutcronomj u 14 proves (even if it were 
othcruisc doubtful) that tho third jenr is meant Non this same 
twentieth chapter of Numbers cames us at once to the last ^^car 
of tho dc'^ert u andenngs, in tho tuentj third ier»o (for Aaron’s 
death, Inch is there mentioned, happened m the fifth month of 
tho fortielli jenr after tho Exodus, according to Numbers xxxui 
38) Non what nns happening dunng tho jears, more than 
thirtj sexen m number, uIucU elapsed betucen the arrival of tho 
Israebtes at Kadesh and tho death of Aaron! Our tuo authon 
tics. Numbers and Dcuteronomj , differ here \ ery considerably , but 
neither authonty fills up the gap in any adequate manner The 
only important event winch the book of Numbers mentions is a 
miracle, u Inch on a particular occasion supplied tlio Israelites mth 
water, but how tho Israelileswcroeupphed with water dunng tho 
rest of tho thirty seven years, tlio hook of Numbers does not say 

Now though, if wo accepted the miraculous history as it stands, 
we should no doubt accept tho forty years sojourn m tho wilderness 
along mth tho other marvels without question, yot, if we do 
not accept tho miraculous history (and I am maintammg that 
wo cannot), tho case is altered, tho “forty years” cannot bo 
mamtuned as of any authority , it simply shows that tho Israelites 
felt that they had remained a very long time in tho desert But 
in a nation imbued with tins feeling three years may well be 
expanded mto an mdefinito largo number , and then tho didactic 
teachers of an after generation would fix this largo number as 
forty, and would draw tho moral which wo see that they drew, 
of tho penalty inflicted on those who transgressed tho commands 
of Jehovah 

If we suppose tho desert wanderings to have occupied a period 
of three years, wo shall be wathui tho bounds of natural possibibty, 
all things being considered It is probable that tho deserts 
surrounding Palcstmo were not quite so barren m tho days of 
Moses as they are at tho present day This is a point to which 
attention was called by Dean Stanley, in his Sxnat and Palestine, 
who remarks that even of late years the vegetation has dinumshed, 
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through the destructive habits of the wild population. It is 
certain that the land of Edom, which borders on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, could not maintain to-day the population which it 
maintained in ancient times; and would such an invasion of 
Palestine be possible at the present day as that described in the 
following passage of the book of Judges? 

And the hand of Midian prevailed against Israel ; and because of Midian 
the children of Israel made them the dens which are in the mountains, and 
the caves, and the strongholds. And so it was, when Israel had sown, 
that the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, and the children of the 
east ; they came up against them ; and they encamped against them, and 
destroyed the increase of the earth, till thou come to Gaza, and left no 
sustenance in Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass. For they came up 
with their cattle and their tents, they came in as locusts for multitude ; 
both they and their camels were without number, and they came into the 
land to destroy it. And Israel was brought very low because of Midian ; 
and the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah. Judges vi. 2-6. 

It is not to be supposed that the writer of that passage had 
seen the event which he so graphically describes ; but plainly it 
was not an impossible event in those days. The wild “children 
of the east” must have come across the desert to Palestine; 
and does not this go far to show that the Israehtes, coming from 
the south, may have done the same? We cannot solve all 
difficulties; but the sojourn of the Israehtes for three years in 
the desert country cannot be held to be an impossibihty, quite 
apart from miracle. The cattle which they took with them 
would supply them with some means of subsistence; and it is 
important to notice that cattle can hve in a country where men 
could not find any sustenance in the produce of the ground. 

But in all this history of the desert wanderings, as in the history 
of the Exodus itself, the central part is that of Moses ; and Moses, 
strong as a leader, is yet more admirable as a' lawgiver. It is 
not to be supposed that any part of the elaborate Pentateuchal 
code proceeded from Moses, or from any one at all near to the 
date of Moses, except what are called the ten commandments 
(in the Hebrew the “ten words”); and these would be written 
in the briefest, probably hieroglyphic, form. The evidence seems 
sufficient that the ark which was in Solomon’s temple really 
contained the tables of stone on which the “ten words” were 
written (see Deuteronomy x. 6, written, it must be remembered, 
about the reign of Josiah) ; and the history of the arlc is 
very fairly traced back to the time of the judges (cf. 1 Samuel 
iii. 3). Earlier than that, tradition must answer for the tables of 
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fitonp; but tbp tradition li a prob-^blo one. I n'^umc then flint 
the f'Ub'slnnce of the ten commandment*! came from Mo«cs; and 
anyone who believe^ in God niti«it canfc^*! that tlieir purport ia 
of ndmimble breadth and panit.v, and c«ijK'cinlly isiiUcd to n primi- 
(j\c race. To uff, jK'r!\ap*!, they would appear maxima of morality 
rather than laws in the rtrict Fcn*o (fliongh “Thou #»halt not 
Kdt“ and “Thou phatl not uteal** arc Ptdl cantina! points of 
logidation); but if wo pay Ihif, we mu 'll aI'<o fay that niombly 
reacliei deeiwr than Uie forms of law can reach. Tlie command- 
ments ucre meant to penetmto to (ho Kml, c\cii more limn to 
direct the actions of men, and tlml they jicrformwl this ofiico 
for the choice Ppints of the race of Nmcl cannot lio doubtctl 

It cannot of eourw? l>e supposed that the whole people of 
Ipracl, cither at tlie time of tlie desert wanderings or for many 
centuries nftenvnrds, n^tx ived the ten commandments in flint 
manner of full acceptance wbieh was dt'signcd tiy Mo^es, they 
were an influence which worhcil gradually, and, under all tho 
circumslances, this could not ha\e l>een otherwise lint thoso 
Israelites who really embraced the commandments ns n diWno 
law were truly ele\ated by tliem, and did not forget them, and 
while it must be confected that wrnelhing more powerful wn? 
nee<l«l thoroughly to pimfy human nature from all c\il projicn- 
Fitics, the commandments did net powerfully tn timt direction. 
No doubt the commandment ns to Keeping tho pabhnth day is 
more vnlunhie m ita Bpmt than m its letter. 

Wc must not be surpnsed if Mo‘v?s pought to enforce aonio of 
(hc«o commandments, and especially that against idolatry, mth 
too great nn exercise of matcnal force, if it bo true that lie slew 
many of the idolatera m tho matter of tho golden calf, we certainly 
photild pay po The*so idolaters, it must bo remembered, wero 
intending to worship »Tcho\nh (Dxodns xxxii. f>) But m a rough 
age rough things are done, oxen by tho best men, and the com- 
mandments aro a proof tlmt tho higher ideal of Abraham, if not 
embraced by Closes in that lofty iinn'ersalily with winch Abraham 
embraced it, bad still a true abode m tho heart of Closes It was 
Jfoscs who made tlio ideals of Abraimm a great practical force m 
the world; he narrow ctl them somewhat in doing so, but his 
service to mankind was nevertheless of tho highest kind. 

WHiat nro xxe to say of the Israchtcs — tho people xxhora Moses 
led? Scarcely as yet a nation, they wero being formed into a 
nation. The current of a common feeling did run through them, 
oven at the ti mo of tho Bxodus ; and it was plainly strengthoned 
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by tbe time they made tbeir onslaught on Canaan. We must be 
content with partial virtue in such a people, provided it be 
a growing virtue. That they were sometimes cowardly we may 
beheve; their refusal to obey Moses, when he first ordered the 
invasion of Canaan after the mission of the spies, is an instance. 
But on the whole we shall not think them cowardly ; nay rather 
we shall honour them for their courage; and if they felt no 
compunction or qualm in slaying men of ahen race who stood in 
their way, we must remember how long it was before even Christian 
nations learned to exercise mercy towards men of whoUy ahen 
race and different behef from themselves. 

Let me finally quote from the Bible a well-known passage in 
commendation of the Israehtes, such as the Bible itself seldom 
gives them: it is part of the prophecy attributed to the great 
heathen seer, Balaam (Numbers xxiii.): 

From Aram hath Balak brought me. 

The king of Moab from the mountains of the East: 

Come, curse me Jacob, 

And come, defy Israel. 

How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy, whom Jehovah hath not defied? 

For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

And from the hills I behold him; 

Lo, it is a people that dwell alone. 

And shall not be reckoned among the nations. 

Who can count the dust of Jacob, 

Or ninnber the fomth part of Israel? 

Let me die the death of the righteous. 

And let my last end be like his! 

Rise up, Balak, and hear; 

Hearken unto me, thou son of Zippor! 

God is not a man, that he should lie; 

Neither the son of man, that he should repent; 

Hath he said, and shall he not do it? 

Or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good? 

Behold, I have received commandment to bless: 

And he hath blessed, and I cannot reverse it. 

He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 

Neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel: 

Jehovah his God is with him. 

And the shout of a king is among them. 

The great patriot and lawgiver, with whom the latter part of 
the present chapter has been concerned, died just before the 
Israelites actually entered Canaan; his faithful brother Aaron, 
and his no less faithful sister Miriam, having died before him. 
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Tlir \A3IE “ JEHOVAH ” 

The Hcbrcv vorcl, tho pronuncmtion of vlucli is now thought 
to be represented to us modem Europeans *‘Yahwch,” was 
formerly written Jehovah" In our ortlinorj' translations, 
both Authorised and Revi«Jed, “Jcho\nh'’ is sometimes found, 
but gcncrallj it is replaced by tho phrase “tho Loud” (which 
corre^’ponds to tho Greek of tho Scptungint ^ crsion and tho Latin 
of tho Vulgate) , tho capital letters indicating that it is not a trans- 
lation of tho Hebrew “Adoiiai,” which in our versions is translated 
by “tho Lord,” m the ortlinarj small letters No doubt the 
design of all tho translators just monlioncd (Greek, Latin, or 
English) was to take away from tho minds of their readers an^ 
idea that tho God mentioned was only tho God of the Jews But 
as that idea really is present m parts of the Old Testament (the 
most remarkable passage of tins nature is Judges xi 24), it is not 
proper, in a work like tlic present at any rate, to use artificial 
moans for tho purpose of presenting it from being recognised 

It would seem then to follow, if wo wish to bo accurate, that 
this Hebrew word sliould bo translated by “Ynhw’oh *’ Bub 
I hai o not done so, and for this reason Ordinary people who read 
about “Yaliwch” have an obscure feeling of puzzlement, and 
bardly feel that tho name implies anj sacredness Now I am 
most unwilling that anj one should think that tho God of tho Old 
Testament is not sacred to us Though it is true that tho ideas 
of the race of Israel respecting God so mo times fell low, thej some 
tunes rose \ cry high , and I cannot think that wo ought to disjom 
ourselves from them Tlio name “Jehovah” does imply to 
ordinary people some sacredness, and therefore I have used it 

Finally, m respect of one particular phrase, I hope I may be 
excused for havmg sometimes w'ntten “Jehovah Sabaoth,” ro 
presenting tho Hebrew words, sometimes as in tho ordmpry 
translations, ‘ Tho Lord of hosts ” 



CHAPTER X 


Israel’s earthly ideal attained: david 

I MUST not allow my reader for a moment to forget the double 
process of thought and feeling of which I am tracing the develop- 
ment in the race of Israel ; one branch of it lying in the backgroimd, 
hardly beginning to send out its tender shoots, the ideal conceived 
by Abraham of a blessing about to accrue to aU mankind through 
his progeny ; the other branch, also germinating in the thoughts 
of that same Abraham, the plain intelligible purpose, divinely 
permitted rather than divinely enjoined, that his posterity should 
inherit the land of Canaan. 

This intelligible purpose, this ideal suited to the superficial 
strata of the human heart rather than to man’s diviner instincts, 
had been seized with vigour by Moses; and though the divmer 
morality had also touched Moses, yet when he died, it was the 
earthly ideal which stood out preeminently as the goal of the 
Israelites. Already, even while outside the boundaries of Canaan, 
had the Israelites under Moses vanquished two Amorite kings, 
slain or driven out their people, and occupied their territory. 
Now, imder Joshua, they were about to enter Canaan itself ; and 
for a very long time the militant purpose, the conquering instinct, 
was supreme among them. The feeling of brotherhood between 
Israelite and Israelite existed however, and was a softening agency, 
though often disturbed by local quarrels; and a sublime sense 
of the being and working of Jehovah, as the one Supreme Deity, 
animated the noblest spirits of the nation. These ardent souls 
felt that Jehovah had been their deliverer, and therefore refused 
all recognition, even the smallest, to other deities, or even to the 
names of other deities; but it was long before this conviction 
penetrated the mass of the Israelites. 

It is the era of Israelite conquest, however, on which I am now 
entering. Under Joshua the victorious race occupied many parts 
of Canaan. Yet the Israelites no more effected the conquest of 
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Canaan \vith‘ a einglo blow than tho Saxons, eighteen centuries 
afterwards, occupied Britain after a single campaign. We see 
clearly from various passages in the book of Joshua (xiii. 13, 
XV. C3, xvi. 10, xvii. 12 ,13), and still more from tho first chapter 
of Judges, that for a long time Israelites and Canaanites lived side 
by side over tho greater part of Canaan; and there was* some 
mingling of tho races. Sometimes tho Israelites enslaved* the 
Canaanites; occasionally tho Canaanitc chiefs conquered and 
enslaved tho Israelites in their neighbourhood. Temporary 
incursions and victories there wore too on tho part of more distant 
nations; now it was Moabites or Ammonites, now again the' 
Midianites, but at last mainly the Philistines, who obtained pre- 
dominance in this way. The Israelites W'ero by no means always 
tho masters of tho territory which they had won. 

Still, the intrinsic cohesion of tho tribes of Israel made itself 
felt more and more, and proved superior to all the material weapons 
of their rivals. At this time, wo cannot doubt, began tho celebra- 
tion in song and story of tho deUvorance of Israel from Egypt, 
and of tho “Wars of Jehovah,” which expanded at last into those 
famous narratives which wo now read in the books of Exodus and 
Numbers; and tho more ancient heroes, Abraham and Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, would not be forgotten in such recitals. Israel 
felt tho pride of national prowess ; and even superior to this pride 
would ho the awe felt at the power of Jehovah, who had worked 
such great things on their behalf. Not wholly pure was the 
religious sentiment in Israel ; yet it was purer, and more justly 
founded, than any similar feeling in any other nation then 
existing. 

problem now arose, disordering to tho welfare of the nation during 
many centuries, and leaving its mark even when the final settle- 
ment had been reached, and when the problem as a problem had 
disappeared. The Canaanites, where not extirpated, were slowly 
being absorbed into the Israelite nation ; and yet, in tho process 
of being absorbed, they exercised an influence on the Israelites. 
This was likely to be true especially of the Hittites, now known 
to have been a race of commanding power; but indeed tho 
Canaanites generally are likely to have possessed a more^advanced 
civilisation than that to which the Israelites had attained. Hence 
the surviving Canaanites influenced the Israelites, and quite as 
much in religion as in other things ; the local shrines did not at 
once lose the authority with which they had been accredited of 
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old, and the Israelites frequently worshipped at them. It must 
be borne in mind that the Supreme Being had always been wor- 
shipped by the truest Israehtes under such names as Elohim, 
Adonai, El Shaddai, as weU as under the commanding name of 
Jehovah ; and there appeared little objection, superficially 
speaking, to the name of Baal beiag added to these appellations. 
We have, however, to consider in such cases not merely the bare 
name taken in itself, but the associations with which long use has 
imbued the name. Such names as Elohim and Adonai recalled, 
quite as much as Jehovah, those pleadings of man with God, and 
that help given by God to man, of which Israelite history is 
full; and though the manner of that divine help was becoming 
transformed and materialised in the traditional narratives, the 
remembrance of it even under this transformation was a possession 
of great value. The name Baal had associations of far vaguer 
and less worthy character, and it was difficult to abohsh these if 
the name was to be accepted. Our means of judgment at the 
present day cannot but be imperfect as to what was possible in 
the use of terms so ancient. We have reason (to which I will 
shortly advert) for saying that many Israelites worshipped God 
under the name of Baal without any polytheistic idea being 
involved in such worship, or any desertion of the worship of 
Jehovah ; and yet it is probable that the rejection of the name by , 
the higher spirits of the Israelite race was a right rejection. The 
quarrel on this point was long continued and was sometimes of 
great bitterness, especially in northern Israel, where the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre and Sidon gave greater strength to the worship of 
Baal ; and though I have said that the name'of Baal was sometimes 
used as practically having the same meaning as Jehovah, yet the 
use of it as meaning a rival deity to Jehovah was probably more 
frequent. 

Both from their assimilation to the aboriginal Canaanites and 
from their own crude and primitive character, the Israelites were 
prone to another practice censured by Moses, idolatry. Though 
the central shrine at Shiloh, where the tabernacle and ark were, 
had no idol, yet there are passages in the book of Judges (viii. 27 
and xvii. 1-5) which show that Jehovah was sometimes represented 
under the form of an idol, in spite of the Mosaic prohibition. 
Human sacrifices again were not unknown; and though the 
106th psalm, written in later and purer days, says that these 
were offered “unto the idols of Canaan,” the worship of Jehovah 
was not altogether free from them either. A recognition of human 
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sacrifice to Jehovah, as a lawful act, has crept into the book of 
Leviticus (xxvn 28, 29) 

Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto 
Jehovah of all that he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his 
possession, shall be sold or redeemed every devoted tbmg is most holy 
unto Jehovah None devoted^, which shall be devoted of men, shall be 
ransomed, he shall surely be put to death. 

This general precept finds an illustration in the sacrifice of 
his daughter by Jephtbah, but that poor innocent victim was 
honoured with such special memorials after her death (Judges 
XI 39, 40) that we must suppose the case to have been a rare one 

The Israehtes m the time of the judges deserve our esteem, 
despite their frailties, even as in their desert wandenngs , they 
had warm hearts and a courageous spirit , and if we must some 
times reproach them for cruelty, we must remember in how httle 
account human life was held all over the world in that day The 
later morahsts of Israel reproached them for their too great 
clemency to the conquered Canaanites, a reproach m which we 
certainly cannot join 

It IS not my object to dwell on the details of the history of 
Israel, and the picturesque narratives, half history and half 
poetry, which are associated with the names of Deborah, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson, must not detain me here But the strange 
and painful history of the sin, punishment, and restoration of the 
tnbe of Benjamin, which occupies the last three chapters of the 
book of Judges, is worth notmg as an example both of wild justice 
and of those reactions of pity to which the Israelites after a deed 
of ultra seventy werd prone It is permissible to believe that the 
Ydoodshed recorded m those chapters has heen exaggerated, as is 
often the case m the Biblical pages 

From the southern desert up to the range of Lebanon in the 
north, Israel at last stood out as the people that held command, 
except as to the south western angle of this temtory, where the 
Phihstines still remamed as antagomsts not wholly unequal in 
force The Philistmes were the more dexterous, and the bqtter 
craftsmen , for we read that the Israelites had to have recourse 
to the Phihstines to put an edge on their tools, and the weapons 
of the Israelites were of the rudest land , swords and spears were 
rare among them (1 Samuel xui 19-22) The reason of this was 

* Though tho Hebrew word liero translated devoted* generally means * devbted 
because accursed, thia is not always the case (see hbeah it 13), and the context in 
the present passage does not imply a curse at all 
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partly the natural backwardness of the Israelites, and the suspicion 
in which they were held by their neighbours ; but partly also, 
because living as they did on the hills, their communications with 
the countries round them were not easy ; whereas the Philistines 
from their plains near the seacoast had. easy intercourse with all 
the world. But the Israelites were the more numerous people, 
and inhabited a country more difficult to attack; and they at 
last determined on a step which had for its direct object the 
increase of their military force. They asked their great prophet 
and judge, Samuel, to choose for them a king, who should lead 
them in battle. 

If the book of Deuteronomy had lain before Samuel, he would 
have seen that this request was a perfectly legitimate one, and 
that directions had been laid down in that book as to the appoint- 
ment of a king over the Israehtes. (Deuteronomy xvii. 14r-20.) 
But the book of Deuteronomy (as was shown in the preceding 
chapter of this work) was not yet written, and was not to be 
written until long after Samuel’s date; and Samuel, both for 
selfish and for unselfish reasons, disapproved of the request which 
was urged upon him. It involved a restraint on his own authority ; 
and it brought in a possibility that the worship of Jehovah 
might no longer be the centre of action and feeling in Israel. We 
must do Samuel the justice of saying that a regard for other 
sides of human nature besides the success of the warrior was 
probably the chief cause of his reluctance to comply with the 
request of the Israehtes. However, he was not strong enough 
to resist them; and after taking ah the measures in his power 
to prevent the worship of Jehovah sufiering, he chose or accepted 
as ki n g, and anointed with the oil of ceremonial sacredness, Saul 
the son of Kush, of the tribe of Benjamin. The Bibhcal narrative 
which teUs us how Saul was in search of his father’s asses when 
Samuel met him and invited him to a sacrificial feast, and anointed 
him to be king, can hardly be the full truth on such a matter. 
Some previous discussion there must have been between Samuel 
and the Israelite chiefs; and the question occurs. Why was the 
new king chosen from the very smallest of the tribes of Israel? 
The answer probably is, that Samuel had some distrust of the 
tribe of Ephraim, then in chief power; while yet he could not 
venture to select the new king from the tribe of Judah, which 
was powerful enough to excite the jealousy of Ephraim ; but the 
tribe of Benjamin, which lay between the two, was so weak as to 
excite no jealousy; and Samuel probably thought that a king 
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selected from so -weak a tribe would be amenable to his advice 
If this was his motive, it proved a mwtake 

The ensuing situation was most dehcate, and m the sequel 
proved disastrous For the first time in the records of history, 
we find ourselves in the presence of that quarrel which has had 
so many counterparts afterwards, the quarrel between Church 
and State The quarrel m this mstance was only too natural, 
but the particular causes which the Bible assigns for it are wholly 
madequate, and it is clear that somethmg not recorded hes behmd 
them What that somethmg was we cannot certainly know, but 
we may with some hkehhood conjecture 

From the first book of Chromclea (vm 33, 34 and ix 39, 40) 
we leam that Saul had a son named Eshbaal, and a grandson named 
Menb baal Now these two persons are the same as those who 
are named, m the second book of Samuel, Ishbosheth and Mephi 
bosheth , and it may be asked how it happens that we find this 
vanation m the names of well known persons The answer is 
easy, the name Ishbosheth means “the man of shame,” and was 
not a possible name for Saul to give to his son , hut the name 
Eshbaal, “the man of Baal” as we may pretty certainly translate 
it, was a perfectly possible name, if only Saul recogmsed Baal as 
a name of the supreme God Ishbosheth was in fact a mclmame, 
used by persons who were not mmded to use the word Baal m 
any honourable connexion, and similarly Mephibosheth was 
a mckname for Menb baal The book of Chromcles has, by a sort 
of accident, preserved the true name m each case Menb baal 
probably means “Baal contends” , and this name doubtless also 
mvolves an honourable reference to Baal, just as the name Jehoianb 
Jehovah wiW contend”), which we find m \ ChroTaeies ix 
implies honour paid to Jehovah There was a more ancient hero 
of Israel whose ongmal name, it is probable, imphed honour to 
Baal, this is the hero and judge whom we generally name 
Gideon According to the Bible, Gideon was the real name of 
this hero, Jerubbaal a nickname , but when all the circumstances 
are considered, it is probable that the reverse is the case , and that 
Gideon (which means “the cutter down”) was a name attached 
to Jerubbaal on account of his vahant deeds, just as Charles 
Martel (the “Hammerer”) acqmred his second name m mediaeval 
tunes through his warhke exploits 

Whatever be the case as to Jerubbaal, we may confidently 
say that when Saul and Jonathan had sons to whom they respec 
tively attached the names Eshbaal and Menb baal, they mtended 
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the name Baal to he interpreted honourably ; and the probability is 
that this was done with but little idea of rivalry between Baal 
and Jehovah ; Baal was accepted, like Elohini and El Shaddai, 
as a fitting appellative for the Most High God. But to Samuel 
the name of Baal would be odious ; for the acceptance of it put 
Canaanite and Phoenician religion on the same kind of level as 
the rehgion of Israel. 

I caimot but think that the deep-seated cause of quarrel 
between Samuel and Saul lay in this faet, that Saul desired 
a peaceable unity of worship between Israelite and Canaanite, 
whereas Samuel was with aU his heart opposed to this. Taking 
this as our clue, we shall see why Samuel was greatty offended 
when Saul took upon himself to offer sacrifice, Samuel having 
been late in keeping his engagement to do so. A king or chieftain 
of unblemished orthodoxy might offer sacrifice unreproved (as 
Gideon, Jephthah, Manoah did, and as David appears to have 
done afterwards, 2 Samuel vi. 13) ; but Saul was suspected by 
Samuel. So likewise we must infer that the mission on which 
Samuel sent Saul for the extirpation of the Amalekites (a cruel 
and wicked act surely, though Samuel treated it as a rehgious 
duty) was a land of test by which Saul might show himself a tnio 
worshipper of Jehovah. Saul did not adequately fulfil the test; 
he behaved with what we should consider extreme cruelty, but 
not cruelly enough to satisfy Samuel. It is difficult to express 
the degree in which the whole narrative offends against every moral 
principle which we ourselves hold sacred ! Let it be remembered 
that when, some years afterwards, David commits the great sin 
of procuring the murder of Uriah, and on being reproved by the 
prophet Nathan for the wicked act, says “I have sinned”; ho 
receives what is essentially pardon, though not unmixed with 
punishment. Yet when Saul, reproved by Samuel for what is 
regarded as the great sin of saving alive the king of the Amaleldtos 
and the best of their cattle, says “I have sirmed,” pardon is not 
accorded to him ! That, it seems, was too heinous an offence to 
be forgiven, even upon the repentance of the sinner ! Let us 
hope tliat the stoiy is inexact; for the moral error of the Biblical 
historian, though considerable, is not so great as the moral error 
of Samuel, if ho actually said and did what the Bible reports him 
to have said and done. 

Inexact the story probably is; but it ■will be difficult to free 
iSamuel from the reproach of fanaticism. The religion of men 
cannot but share in the imperfection which belongs to their entire 
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train of thinking on matters of right and wong ; and while the 
attitude wliich Samuel takes up towards Saul is that of the moral 
reprover and judge, Samuel himself W'os all imconsciously immersed 
in injustice and cruelty. The sin of these Amalekites was that 
their ancestors, some hundreds of years before SamucTs time, had 
committed an xmprovoked attack on the Israelites when the latter 
were on the first marches out of Egypt. Moses in his anger had 
recorded a divine malediction against the whole Amaleldte race, 
and Samuel interpreted the malediction as justif;y'ing the command 
which ho laid upon Saul. It was plainly only a single tribe of 
Amalekites that were thus massacred; but the iniquity of the 
character of tho act is not altered thereby. 

Yet Samuel had an upright character; we must recognise 
this, wliilc not denjing tho errors into which ho fell. If, as I have 
supposed, tho quarrel between him and Saul had regard to the 
question of strictness or laxity in religious association xvith others, 
tho cause is a perfectly intelligible one, and examples of it are 
abundant in tho world of to-day ; but the details of it in the case 
with which I am dealing cannot at this distance of time bo fully 
clear to us. It is some slight corroboration, however, of the view 
hero taken, that Saul, throughout the narrative of which I have 
been speaking, wliilo never using either tho phrase “Jehovah my 
God” or tho phrase “Jehovah our God,” does twice say to 
Samuel “Jehovah thy God”; as if he knew that Jehovah was 
more peculiarly Samuel’s God than his own; though he by no 
means implied that lie did not himself owe allegiance to Jehovah. 

The rupture between Samuel and Saul was complete; and 
tho Bible now tolls us that Samuel took a momentous and startling 
step. Visiting the small town of Bethlehem, he ’summoned the 
ciders of tho town to a sacrifice at tho house of Jesse, and there 
anointed the youngest son of Jesse, David, to be king over all 
Israel, In this way is introduced to us that historical character, 
who in after times was frequently reckoned as the greatest glory 
of his nation; and who certainly raised the Israelites to their 
highest point of temporal power. 

I must apologise to my reader, now and many times over in 
the course of this book of mine, for the bareness and dryness with 
which I am compelled to refer to narratives which in the Bible 
are instinct xvith beauty and poetry. Even that extraordinary 
story of tho massacre of the Amalekites at the command of Samuel, 
of which I have just been treating, is in the Biblical pages full of 
solemnity and dignity ; and similarly the anointing of David by 
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Samuel is told in a manner which makes us feel that a great 
history has in this act a worthy beginning, full of interest for all 
men through all time. Such is the atmosphere of the Bible ; such 
is its power ; and I do not doubt that that atmosphere, that power, 
came from a worthy source; only I must add that they reach 
us through a broken and darkening medium. To take the present 
instance ; how can we beheve that, if Samuel anointed David to 
be king over Israel in the presence of his father, his brethren, and 
the elders of Bethlehem, the purport of the act was not known to 
all present; how, if the purport of the act was known to aU 
present, could it fail to reach the ears of Saul; and how, if it 
reached the ears of Saul, could he pass it over unnoticed? It 
is true that the sacrifice is apparently intended to cast a veil 
over the subsequent and much more important act, the anointing 
of David, but could it be an effective veil? Surely not. To 
anoint David as king was to rebel against Saul ; and Saul must 
have treated it as rebellion. Yet Saul, immediately afterwards, 
accepted David as his harp-player; and David very markedly 
treats Saul as the true anointed king of Israel, and never refers 
to himself as having been anointed by Samuel. We must conclude 
that that anointing was a fable. But Samuel is likely to have 
had intimate association with David, and to have inspired him 
with that zeal for the worship of Jehovah which was in Samuel’s 
own heart. Saul had worshipped Jehovah ; but David worshipped 
Jehovah exclusively and passionately, and this was what Samuel 
desired, and what he had not found in Saul. It is not improbable 
then that Samuel incited David with predictions of future 
greatness, perhaps even royal greatness ; and David, being in the 
impressionable 'season of youth, would be much moved by such 
incitements ; but further we cannot pursue the matter. 

That David won his entrance into Saul’s court, and thereby 
the begmning of pohtical importance, by his s kill in harp-playing, 
as the Bibhcal account teUs us, is quite credible. Saul, after his 
quarrel with Samuel, was afflicted by a deep melancholy (which 
may have been a natural tendency in him) ; and the minstrel 
who by his melodies could charm the despondency away was to 
lum a priceless treasure. Not only Saul, but Jonathan the son 
of Saul, was affected by the charm of David; and when David 
added to his softer sldU the valour of a daring warrior, Jonathan 
became absorbed in his friend, and appeared ready to think that 
David, after Saul’s death, would be a worthier successor to the 
royal dignity than he himself would be. But to Saul tliis could 
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not bo pleading, nnd n germ of (bslni'^t ^\as \cr 5 carl> laid m 
SautV mintl ngmn'^t DaMt! 

In tbo art*? of war, n«t in tbo nrta of pence, DaMd began to bo 
greill^ disiingmshod 'Jlio Mor^ of bin Fingic combat with tbo 
giant GobfttU of Gath ih indml doubtful, for tbo feat of slaying 
Golmtli !•» nttnbnleil, later on in tlio books of Samuel (2 Samuel 
xxt Ji>) to nnotber imtni. of Detblcbom Dlbannn, and siicb 
a deed is more lil cl\ to ba\o !>ccn wronglj attributed to Da\id, 
than wrrongl\ talen ftwa\ from bim Ytt DaMd must ha%c had 
real warlike skill , and be bad besides tbo^ graces of ^outh which 
win tbo In arts of imn ami wbicb .Saul, tbougb a good stout 
soldier, Imd not W hetber be did actually kdl ten times ns many 
of the \npounng Philistines ns Saul was of little consequence, 
tbo |x?oplc bketl to pay tint be bad done fo and the distich 

*5^111 liAs siftm his thou-tAntls 

Anti Da\{( 1 bit ibotwnntl*, 

was Hing b> the women of Isru-l when they celebrated the Mclors 
writh their timbrels and Ibeir dancing 

But by this the jcaIous\ of Saul was actiicl} awakened, and 
DiMd, wlio had liecn bis gowl gomus now began to appear to 
him as bis cmI genius Saul probably knew that Daiid was 
loyal to birn^elf , but the tram was clearly being laid which would 
lead to the displaromont of Jonathan from bis natural succession 
to Ibo royal dignity , and the worst of it was that Jonathan did 
not resent his own future ejcclusion 'ibis was tbo prospect which 
made Saul’s fetlings towards DaMd in the end, unappeasable 
Da\id’« life was endangered, and he had to flj tho court, and to 
take refuge m I lie wilds south or cast of Judaia But ho did not 
go alone , Uw reUlions, tiud a number of discontented turbulent 
ppmts, gathered to him, and ho found himself at tho head of 
a band of four hundred men Afraid and with good reason, of 
tho enmity of Saul towards Ins family, ho brought Ins father and 
mother from their homo, and requested tho kmg of i^Ioab to giro 
them protection Tho request was granted, and DaMd might 
hare remembered m after years tho scnicc which tho king of 
Moab thus rendu rod him, better than ho did It is not probable 
however that his father and mother survned to see him king, 
for wo hear nothing of them afterwards 

Tho period of David’s hfo during which ho was a wanderer 
and a fugitive was a period which was signalised by much that 
was noble, by much also that was sav age and cruel, in his actions 
Neither the good nor tho bad can bo to us a matter of absolute 
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certainty; but on the whole we ought to accept both. The 
good lies in his unswerving loyalty to Saul, who was seeking to 
kill him ; and it culminates in the pathetic scene (twice recorded, 
so that the ordinary reader of the Bible thinks it happened twice, 
but no doubt the event is the same in both narratives) in which 
David has the opportunity of killing Saul in his sleep, and is urged 
to do so by his nephew Abishai, but refrains ; and after taking 
away from Saul some article to prove that he had had the power 
over him (a piece of his skirt in one version of the story, his spear 
in the other version) protests, though from a distance, his own 
innocence. The old tenderness of Saul for David revived, it is 
said, under this appeal; “Is this thy voice, my son David?” 
he cried ; and a reconciliation followed. But such a reconciliation 
could only be temporary ; it was clear that David meant himseK 
to be Saul’s successor, and it was clear that Saul would admit 
no such claim; in the end, David had to fly from the land of 
Israel, and to take refuge in the court of the Pliihstine king Achish, 
of Gath. Here his position was in the highest degree critical; 
for with his men of war following him (six hundred now in number) 
he could not be the guest of Achish, unless he were prepared to 
be the ally of Achish; and this meant flghting against Israel. 
Yet, if David were to fight against Israel, his chance of being king of 
his own people in after years would be most seriously prejudiced. 
How was he to find his way out of this dilemma? In the first 
place, he persuaded Achish to allow him to live in the town of 
Ziklag, on the borders of the Israelite country ; and here he was 
more removed from the observation of the Philistines, and not 
so liable to minute questionings. His subsequent proceedings 
must be told in the words of the Bible itself (1 Samuel xxvii. 7-12) : 

And the number of the days that David dwelt in the country of the 
Philistines was a full year and four months. And David and his men went 
up, and made a raid upon the Geshurites, and the Girzites, and the Amalek- 
ites: for those nations were the inhabitants of the land, which were of 
old, as thou goest to Shur, even imto the land of Egypt. And David 
smote the land, and saved neither man nor woman alive, and took away 
the sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, and the camels, and the apparel ; 
and he returned, and came to Achish. And Achish said, Wliither have 
ye made a raid to-day? And David said. Against the South of Judah, 
and against the South of the Jerahmeelites, and against the South of the 
Kenites. And David saved neither man nor woman alive, to bring them to 
Gath, saying. Lest they should tell on us, saying. So did David, and so 
hath been his manner all the while he hath dwelt in the country of the 
Philistines. And Achish believed David, saying. He hath made his people 
Israel utterly to abhor him ; therefore he shall be my servant for ever. 
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T)mt n iwirativr for nnyono \\\to believer that 

the ontinary cour«' <jf DividV life unit h!amc!c«n. Certainly it 
I" a crtjcl and perfjtliotM net that i-* dr^crilx^l, and drtcrilKtl without 
ct-mure. by the lUhliral hixtoriaji; an net ver}' nntagoniMic 
tmlml to the fuiniinent of that nohio ptotnt«e with which the 
divine voice had e 3 :ahMl and comfori<'<l Ahralmm, “In thy peed 
rhall all the fomilicp of the varth 1>e hlr^kM^ir* Hut we have to 
rcmcmlKr that tlir ride of AhrahamV ideal which David \ras 
rttfrap^I in rarn’in^; otd nn*« nnl, on the wlmle, Ujc heavenly pidc. 
He hail l*een Im^ly and fierw*, even when within llw honlem of 
the land of Dmel. in hi< rondur I (ownnN Nnhal ; and it evident 
that, when hroujjht Into ptmitp, he thought tt no Pin to extricate 
liim*eU hy Ulhng men of alien race, again*t whom he had no 
shadow of pTJcvann*, Tin* wa* mdectl merely to follow* the 
moraljty of hi« ap'. Homer, in the ninth hook of the OtIyp«ey, 
rrUt<«« how Odyp«rut and hi* followers ntlArkc<l (without any 
|irovocation) the city of the Cjcoucjs, alew* the men and carried 
off the women ami n^neh iKWty , the rw?d tunip out unfortunately, 
hut i< not rrgardfxl a erirne. So too the w'rilcr of the hook of 
Judgrt (in the eighteenth chapter) ndaten without any cenwire how 
fix huntfretl warrior!* of the trilK* of Dan pIcw the “quiet and K'curo 
|)cople“ who liwl near Sidon, and look their landa from them. 
U a great hunter of today, lieing itojirwinwl hy a m'jrro chief of 
c<»ntral Africa, wen? pronii'^Kl hi< lilK’rty on condition of his 
bringing a Inindncd 1u*kp of elephants to his captor, it i-* hanlly 
likely that he would feel remorK* in pfiooting the fifty cfephantB 
who would pupply tho*e lutks. As little did David feel reraorpo 
in killing these unluckx* Ceslnmtes, Giryite**, and Amalekites; 
it happcnwl to ho nccc^“arj* to h»s designs, and the question of 
morality did not enter into his view* of the matter Ilenecling 
on this dco<l, we flinll hanlly join with the Bible in calling David 
“a man after GotlV own heart”; but we plmll not lo'm nil our 
intercffi in him. 

narrowly did David e.«capo the danger ho was in at the 
court of Achl^h. His perponnl charm, ns on other occasions, 
Flood him in good stead , and AcIuVU titoroughly lioUcvcd in his 
honesty. But the Phihstim^H in gcneml did not trust him; and 
this turned out as luckily for him ns tho opposite feeling in Achisb ; 
for fhemhy he %vas enabled to avoid accompanying tho rinlistino 
army when they joumeycil to battle with tlio Israelites, It is n 
curioua question, wiiat ho would liavo done, if tlic riulistincs Imd 
tnistcfl him. Ho could hardly have avoided going with them to 
v.n. A. 17 
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Mount Gilboa ; and would he then have joined them in good faith, 
and fought against his own countrymen ? It would certainly have 
been his duty to do so, when once he had undertaken to accompany 
Achish; but we cannot be quite certain what his conduct would 
have been. It was a piece of the greatest good -fortune to him 
that the Phihstmes themselves reheved him of his difficulty ; and 
Saul and three of Saul’s sons fell in the battle of Mount Gilboa, 
the Israehtes being for the moment worsted, without David 
having had the smallest hand in producing such a result. 

Immediately the tide, which had so long been flowing against 
David, turned. Without delay he presented himself in Hebron, 
one of the chief cities of his own tribe of Judah; and that tribe 
accepted him as king. Northern Israel, it is true, did not do so 
as yet; but the tried valour of David and his comrades, never 
yet defeated in battle, shone out conspicuously as against the 
defeat of Saul and the feebleness of Saul’s surviving son, Eshbaal. 
In the end, not without certain crimes on the part of David’s 
friends (which David punished when the offenders were weak, 
not when they were strong), David became undisputed king over 
all the tribes of Israel. His own relations and friends were his 
chief servants ; and the priesthood' were wholly in his favour. 
All the parts of the nation breathed for the moment a uniform 
tenor of wiU, and were governed by a vigour and a singleness of 
motive that had never been known in them before. 

Wonderful indeed was the success of the Israelites under these 
favourable conditions ! wonderful was the success of a purpose, 
held tenaciously through many centuries, and at last emerging 
in fuU active force ! The stronghold of the Jebusites, thenceforth 
Imown by the famous name of Jerusalem, fell before the generalship 
of David and the prowess of his nephew Joab ; and David acquired 
a capital city of great natural strength, and which soon became 
dignified and splendid in outward aspect. Philistines, Moabites, 
Syrians, Edomites, and Ammonites, fell in succession before the 
arms of David ; and his dominions extended now right to the 
borders of the great empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, and 
to the northern Idngdom of Tyre. 

It is true that this great Idngdom, with all the sagacity and 
enthusiasm that had founded it, had its weaknesses. The rift 
between the northern and southern tribes, between Ephraim and 
Judah, lay underneath the temporary unanimity of tlic people. 
It is certain also that the loose popular religion of the Israelites, 
vdth its worship of the “Baalim,” was at discord with the severer 
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and purer ideas of the central priesthood, and the jealousy 
bob%cen Ephraim and Judah ^^as pointed bj tho fact that a laxer 
religion was prevalent m tlio northern tribes, which were more 
affected bj Phoenician and Syrian customs than tho mountainous 
region of Judah, m tho south of Palestine, could possibly bo 
Then ngam, the establishment of tho ro^al court, and presently 
of the temple, at Jcni«a!cra (though tlie temple was not actually 
built till the reign of David’s successor) afforded fresh ground of 
discontent to tho northern tnbes, wlio'^o feeling was tliat, while 
they were taxed equally with tho tnbo of Judah, tho ndiantages 
ensuing from such taxation appertained m quite unduo measure 
to tho tnbo which U\cd iii the close neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and scarcely at all to those who lived fiftj^ or a hundred miles 
awaj from that loftj and rock-engirtlled citj 

Anotlior danger to the Kingdom of Israel arose from tho resent- 
ment of tho surrounding nations whom David had subdued 
No small seventy had been cmplojcd in tlicir subjugation Tor 
example, hi« w ar against Xfoab is thus briefly desenbed ( 2 Samuel 
viii 2) 

And ho erooto Jlonb, and measured thorn with tho hno, making thorn 
to ho down on tho ground, and ho racaaurod two lines to put to death, 
nnd ono full lino to keep ah>o And tho Moabites became servants to 
Pavid, ond brought presents 

The Biblical histonan does nob think it necessary to assign 
any reason for this slaughter, it is not said that the lloabitcs 
bad been faithless or treacherous , ev on if they bad been simply 
aggressive, which is a possibility, w o are not mformed of it Neither 
IS any special offence alleged against tho Edomites , yot wo find 
m tho first book of Kings (xi 14-17) this incidental account of 
David’s war against Edom, which is more bnefly mentioned m 
tho second book of Samuel 

And Jeho\ah raised up an ad\er8aryunto Solomon, Hadad the Edom 
ite ho was of tho kings seed m Edom For it camo to pa^ when 
David was in Edom, and Joab tho captain of tho host was gone up to huiy 
tho slam, and had smitten every male in Edom (for Joab ond all Israel 
remained there sue months, until ho iiad cut oG every male m Edom), 
that Hadad fled, ho and certain Edomites of his father s servants with him, 
to go mto Egypt, Hadad being yet a bttle child 

No doubt there is exaggeration m tho destruction indicated 
in this last passage, for the Edomites were not altogether a power 
less nation after this, but we must suppose great slaughter at 
any rate, and it is evident that Joab, while loyal and able, was 
perfectly ruthless towards enemies, personal or political Nor 
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had David any sufficient desire to restrain the bloodthirsty 
propensities of his lieutenant. ’ 

Truly it is not on the ground of universal beneficence that we 
must praise the reign of David ; and some may ask why we should 
praise it at aU, any more than a hundred other reigns of truculent 
kings, who have Hved in brief splendour and then left barely 
a name behind them, such as is read once and immediately for- 
gotten by the sojourner among the records of the past. But 
the fibre of vital strength may lie buried among strange surround- 
ings ; and so it is here. These cruelties of David and the Israehtes, 
which the Biblical historians recount with such calm indifference, 
were sins and wrong-doings, it is true ; and they produced their 
natural fruit of retaliation afterwards, in the disasters and sorrows 
of Israehtes of later generations. Yet, strange though it may 
seem, we.must account David a tender-hearted man. The contrast 
in the character of a single man, of tenderness within certain 
limits, and indifference to suffering outside those limits, is far 
irom unknown even at the present day ; and ah through the life 
of David this contrast is forced strongly upon us. It was not 
a hard-hearted man who mourned for his enemy Saul as well as 
for his friend Jonathan after their death in battle ; and it was not 
a hard-hearted man who, when Nathan reproved him for his 
murder of Uriah and his adultery with Bathsheba, answered, 
have sinned against Jehovah” ; it was not a hard-hearted man 
who prayed so fervently for the life of his infant child; and it 
was not a hard-hearted man who, after his rebelhous son Absalom 
had been slain, cried out, “Would to God I had died for thee, 

0 Absalom, my son, my son ! ” It may be asked whether we have 
any security as to the truth of such narratives as these. To this 
it may be replied that there is no character in the Old Testament, 

1 would almost say in the whole Bible, about whom so much is 
told us, and so much that is entirely probable and unexaggerated, 
as David. The accounts of his Hfe in the books of Samuel and 
in the opening of the books of Bangs occupy nearly forty chapters ; 
and though there is something unhistorical in the early narrative, 
when he first comes upon the scene, and a few repetitions in the 
succeeding chapters, yet on the whole we have an exceedingly 
natural picture of a spirited and vigorous youth, vdth a strain 
of pure feeling and true refigion in him, but with the moral 
imperfections of his time and country, rising partly by his ovm 
merit and partly by good fortune into royal power; usiiig that 
power, as was natural in those days, for military purposes, and 
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using it successfully; then sinking into the cnrelcss and selfish 
habits of an uncontrolled despot ; sufToring sorrow and calamity 
through his chtldfcn» whom ho had done little to train in the ways 
of virtue; yet to the end never losing that strain of conscicnco 
which had belonged to him in youth; a man desirous of doing 
right, though uith such serious failings as greatly diminish the 
honour with which wo would gladly regard him. 

Ho w’as, all through his life, singularly attractive tojiis friends; 
and though Absalom at one moment succeeded in stealing tho 
hearts of the people from him, his friends did not fail him even 
at that crisis, and the cloud was but temporary. Why should 
we bo surprised that one who had so much personal popularity, 
and such immense prestige os a monarch, should have been 
presented to us with biographical details far fuller than have 
been supplied to us in tho case of any other Israelite, and equalled 
in tho case of but few historical characters of ancient times t 
And wo must remember that the calamities of tho nation sub- 
sequently, after the disruption, made David’s reign stand out 
ns a pinnacle of light in tho eyes of later generations. It is true 
that David w'as not as popular in northern Israel as in his own 
tribe of Judah ; but this made no difTcrenco as regards tho zeal 
of his biographers ; and the fact that tho priesthood always and 
permanently looked up to him was anotijor reason for both tho 
original full record of his deeds, and tho after preservation of that 
record. If wo ask who were his biographers, tho first book of 
Chronicles (xxix. 20) refers us to “ the history of Samuel the seer, 
the history of Nathan the prophet, and the history of Gad tho 
seer.” That Samuel ivxoto about David is less probable than 
that Nathan and Gad wrote about him ; it is likely however that 
wo have evidence very nearly contemporary; and though the 
chapter which wo may chiefly presume to bo due to Gad (2 Samuel 
xxiv.) has undeniable marks of fiction, it probably is founded 
on fact. The offence of David which that chapter reckons so 
serious, his ordering a census of tho Israelites to bo taken, was 
very likely unpopular with many of tho nation, but was in itself 
statesmanlike. 

David, however, was not a statesman in any high sense ; he 
did not 'wilfully oppress his people, and by tho help of his Chereth- 
ites and Pelethites (a body-guard of Philistine extraction) he 
generally kept order in his o^vn neighbourhood ; but of permanent 
institutiohs hardly any is ascribed to him in the books of Samuel, 
beyond the appointment of certain officers attached to the court. 
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It may be presumed that justice between man and man bad 
always been more or less provided for by primitive local iustitu- 
tions ; and as long as these worked fairly well, the king would do 
better by not interfering ; but stiU there would be cases where his 
personal judgment was necessary ; and the pretext, and probably 
in part the true cause, of Absalom’s rebellion was the neglect 
of David to attend to such duties as these. It is something, that 
so few acts, of positive injustice or cruelty towards his own subjects, 
in so long a reign, are recorded against him. Yet his weakness 
in not punishing Joab for the murders of Abner and Amasa is 
a blot on David’s fair fame ; and a blot which was not wiped out 
by his dying injunction to Solomon, that Joab should not be 
suffered to have a peaceful death. The repentance which he so 
deeply felt, when reproved by Nathan, for his treacherous murder 
of Uriah, must lighten our censure of him in that case ; but another 
cruel act, the putting to death of two sons and five grandsons of 
Saul, on the ground that Saul had slain without just cause certain 
of the Gibeonites in years long gone by, was a base iniquity 
cloaked by the pretence of a religious command. I would sooner 
credit David’s counsellors than David himself as being the origin- 
ators of such a deed; but David sanctioned it; and nothing in 
his whole career shows so plainly the weakness of moral fibre 
which underlay his brilliant qualities. The motive which led 
to the slaughter of these seven descendants of Saul was of course 
the fear of the possible revival of Saul’s house in effective power. 
The reproaches cast upon David by Shimei on this ground were 
therefore not unjust. 

We may fairly say that David apprehended the spiritual 
and sublime nature of God better than he apprehended God’s 
moral nature. The honour of true spirituahty must certainly 
be accorded to him if he was really the author of any of the 
psalms in our familiar book of Psalms. It is true that the main 
part of those psalms must be held to be of a date far later than 
David; for a captivity, which can be none other than the great 
Babylonian captivity, is referred to in some of them (Psahns xiv. 
liii. Ixxxv. cvi. cvii. cxxvi. cxxxvii.) ; and even where this is not 
exphcitly referred to, the tone of the psalm indicates that painful 
contact of Israel with heathen races, and that oppression by 
heathen races, which was only exemplified during or about the 
time of the Babylonian captivity (Psalms ix. x. xliv. lix. Ixxiv. 
Ixxix. Ixxx. Ixxxiii. Ixxxix. cii.) ; and the joyousness of the return 
from the captivity is also plain in other psalms. So too the 
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temple, which was not built in the roign of David, is frequently 
mentioned. But when all this is allowed for, the probability, 
that psalms actually composed by David would be recorded and 
might be preserved, must 'be remembered. The second book of 
Samuel attributes to him three songs or psalms; the beautiful 
lament over Saul and Jonathan in the first chapter; a psalm, 
which is the same as the eighteenth in our psalter, in the twenty- 
second chapter ; and one in the twenty-third chapter^ which has 
not found a place in the psalter. The psalm in the twenty-second 
chapter may perhaps be an expansion of the original composition ; 
the last verse hardly appears to bo genuine ; but otherwise, there 
is no person who would seem so likely as David to be its author. 
In the fifty-first psalm of the psalter, the two last verses can 
hardly but belong to the time of the Babylonian captivity; but 
they may easily have been appended at a later date ; and if we 
cannot certainly say that the main part of this psalm was David’s 
confession of repentance after the murder of Uriah, at least there 
is no other character and event in the history of Israel whom it 
suits BO well. A few, but not many, other psalms might con- 
ceivably be David’s. The uncertainty which surrounds this 
whole question of authorship is not to be denied; but we shall 
hardly be wrong in thinking of David as a sacred psalmist, as well 
as a warrior and a king. In this relation, a greatness of spirit 
is not to be denied him; and when he brought up the ark, 
which contained the divine covenant, from the village in which 
it had rested so long to his newly won capital of Jerusalem, he 
linked himself with the historic religion of Israel and with the 
great experiences in which Jloses had been God’s chosen minister. 
He became affiliated to the patriarchs of his race. 

We cannot indeed look upon David as the equal of Abraham 
or of Moses; he had not the broad spiritual vision of Abraham, 
or the extraordinary strength in organising, and the practical 
power, of Moses. Yet the fervour of these great men was in him 
too ; his sins were many and his ideal was an imperfect one, but 
something of that glory which belongs to all true perception of 
deity had touched his thoughts and his imagination. As a man 
he is known to us better than any other Israelite ; his anguish 
at the death of Absalom touches us even now, and we feel the 
attraction which so moved his contemporaries. 

For the people of his own tribe, for the people of Judah, he • 
had a fascination which we cannot share ; and this was especially 
the case in times long after his own death. When Judah was 
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abandoned by the tribes of northern Israel and had fallen from 
her high estate; when Assyrians and Babylonians, and even 
Edomites and Moabites, began to insult the successors of David, 
to dismember and to ravage what remained of David’s ancient 
realm; then prophet and psalmist recalled the golden age that 
had been, and thought of David with a passionate longing, and 
took his name as the symbol of their highest hopes. “My servant 
David shall be prince among them,” said Ezekiel when forecasting 
the future of Israel; and “Blessed be the kingdom of our father 
David” was the cry of the enthusiastic multitude, who many 
centuries afterwards took that memorable journey down the slope 
of the Mount of Olives into Jerusalem. 

We cannot put David on so high a pedestal; his distinctive 
characteristic was to raise the nation of Israel to its highest point 
of temporal power. But it was a fragile and brief -lived ideal which 
he brought to this temporary accomplishment ; nor in the nature 
of things could it have been otherwise. 

During the period which I have been sketching in this chapter, 
the religion of Israel was in many ways commingled with the 
religion of Canaan. A power was at work separating the two; 
and this power acted in the end surely, but slowly. No doubt 
aU Israelites were circumcised ; and sabbaths and other festivals 
were not ignored. But we have httle precise information in the 
existing records on such matters as these. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FALL OF THE EAETIILV IDEAL; THE RISE 

OF ruornnoy; isaiau 

In tho reign of David, nnd equally in the reign of David’s 
son and successor Solomon, Israel ^vns one of tlio great nations 
of the earth. “Sho stretched out her branches unto tijo sea, 
and her boughs unto tho river,” wi}*8 a p«almist of a later age, 
recalling in sorrow that splendid kingdom, who'o ample boiuidarica 
were tho Sfeditermnean Sea on tlic west, and the Euphrates on 
tho east, which extended from Egypt in the south to Lebanon 
and tho borders of Damascus in the north. But tho equilibrium 
of that great structure was unstable. 

Through tho reign of Solomon the Israelite kingdom endured, 
and showed mo apparent nenkness. Solomon was a magnificent 
king ; but can ho in tho tnic sense be called a n isc king ? Sagacious 
and strong-handed ; on eminently good tenns witli the neighbouring 
monarchs, tliougli haras‘^d by some petty chiefs n Iiom ho could 
not quite suppress; a great builder of temples, palaces, cities; 
above all, tho builder of that famous tomplo of Jehovah in 
Jerusalem, tho traditional glories of whicli are dear even to-dny 
to everj' Jew, and arc a familiar piece of knowledge to Christians 
and Moslems as well. But Solomon never perceived, or rover 
eared, that ho uas pressing burdens on tho nock of largo numbers 
of his subjects, 'uho derived no adequate advantage in return for 
their submission to tlicso burdens ; ho foil no reluctance to rush 
into evorj’ luxury, as if it wore his personal right ; and when his 
wives demanded “high places” in which they might worship tho 
deities they respectively favoured, tho Israelites had to provide 
the cost of these edifices. To many Israelites tliis was a scandal ; 
to all a grievance. Tho storm was gathering, which hurst upon, 
his son Rchoboam ; and ho had no foresight of it. 

However, ho cultivated commerce, maritimo as woU as inland, 
and ho built a navy ; tho most successful navy that tho Israelites, 
it would seem, over had. If he had been able to implant in his 
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feUow-co-antryinen the skill to traverse the great deep, -which in. 
the Tyrians was so remarkable, he would have done them a real 
service; but he did not touch their spirits in this way, at any 
rate. Did he touch their spirits in any way? 

If we could believe that that noble prayer, which he is said 
to have offered up to God at the dedication of the temple, was 
really his, was the fruit of his own feeling and thought, we should 
place his religious spirit on a very high level indeed ; for a prayer 
more full of the sense of trust in God, more adequate in its recogni- 
tion of the duties and of the frailty of men, was never conceived. 
It is not unlikely that something in its general tone was really 
handed down by tradition or even by writing, for the means of 
-writing were at hand, and the disposition to preserve such a royal 
supplication would hardly be quite wanting ; and some argument 
in this direction may be drawn from the general identity of the 
-terms in which the prayer is given in the first book of Kings 
(•viii. 22-63) and the second book of Chronicles (vi. 14-42) ; for 
though identity between Kings and Chronicles in reporting spoken 
words is not unkno-wn, it is not common, and this is by far the 
most remarkable instance of it. 

Perhaps we may fairly say that a prayer was really composed 
by Solomon with the help of the religious persons who were in 
general intercourse with him, of whom we can hardly be -wrong 
in saying that the prophet Nathan was the most remarkable. 
Such a prayer, briefly recorded, would be expanded in later ages ; 
and though the identity between the two reports is in general 
extremely remarkable, they diverge in the last few verses ; and 
the divergence is such as to show that the -writer of the first book 
of Kings had some captivity (and no doubt the Babylonian 
captmty) -vividly before his mind as a present or recent fact, 
while the writer of the second book of Chronicles (who was con- 
siderably later) lived in a time of comparative rest and peace. 
Verbal exactitude cannot then be supposed to exist in the prayer ; 
but some genuine reminiscence may probably be in it. As it 
stands in the Bible to-day, it is one of the noblest religious composi- 
tions ever conceived in the mind of man. 

The same kind of credit which belongs to Solomon in regard 
to the prayer on which I have been commenting, belongs to him 
also in regard to the book of Proverbs. No doubt a considerable 
part of that book dates from a later time than Solomon altogether ; 
but some of it is likely to have been composed by Solomon and 
his wise men; the sententious tone, remote from prophecy or 
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lament or mvectivo, belongs rather to n time of q^uictudo and 
prosperity That Solomon himself was acquainted \vith tho art 
of wTitmg, tho Bible does not tell us, but his learned men would 
of course bo able to wTito It would bo interesting if wo could 
behove, w hat tho Biblo tolls us, that Solomon “ spako of trees, from 
tho cedar that is in Lebanon o\ cn unto tho hyssop that spnngeth 
out of the wall , ho spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes ” But there is not much m tho book of 
Proverbs to confirm this, the most remarkable passage in this 
direction is that which describes tho forethought of tho ant (vi 0-8 ) 
It was no doubt in furtherance of his zeal in building that 
Solomon reduced to servitude many of tho Canaanito mhabitants 
of tho country (1 Ivings i\ 20, 21), but this must bo reckoned 
rather among his tjrannical than among his good deeds 

After his death tho crash came Tho story is too well 
knowTi for me to recapitulate in detail, how when Rehoboam 
came to bo crowmed lung m Shechom (doubtless m order to receive 
the homage of the northern tnbes specially), ho was met by 
Jeroboam and other representatives of tho ten tnbes with demands 
for an alleviation of tlioir burdens, how raslil^ and insultmgly 
ho refused those demands , and how tho ten tribes of tho north 
withdrew their allegiance from lam, and made Jeroboam their 
long Tho folly of Rehoboam is proverbial , but are wo to 
account Jeroboam and tho ten tribes blameless? That is im- 
possible They know their own strength , and their plans must 
have been laid w ith considerable sluU , but they had ne\ er asked 
themselves how, m forming their new State, they might recover 
for the purpose of their mvn cohesion that feeling of loyalty, 
which they had broken in regard to tho old State They never 
did recover it , and tho consequence to thomselv es was disastrous 
Nothing is more remarkable, m all the subsequent history, than 
the contrast between the unswerving loyalty of the tnbo of Judah 
(with which it seems tho tnbo of Benjamm jomed m) towards their 
kings of tho hno of David, and tho entire lack of steadfast pnnciple 
m the dealmga of tho northern tnbes with their successive kings 
While Judah has but one dynasty, and reverences the memory 
of David with unceasing persistence, five dynasties, and four 
kings who founded no dynasty, succeed one another m the annals 
of the ten tnbes , and the change of dynasty is generally accom- 
plished amid scenes of indiscnmmate blood shedding Some of 
the kings of tho ten tnbes appear to have been able men of the 
world, in particular perhaps the two Jeroboams and Ahab , but 
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there is nothing in the whole political history of northern Israel, 
during the two hundred and fifty-five years of its duration, to 
distinguish it from a hundred other transient kingdoms which in 
primitive days had their rise and fall without leaving any mark 
on the world, like ships which cross the ocean and leave no trail 
behind them to show where they have been. 

It is a singular and a noble characteristic of the Biblical 
historians (who of course were of the tribe of Judah), that they 
make no reproach whatever against the ten tribes for brealdng 
off from the political dominance of the line of David. That 
rupture, the Bible says, was in accordance with the wfil of God. 
We ‘may well agree with the Bible in saying so ; and though we 
may perhaps not put the reasons quite as the Bible puts them, 
yet certainly the sin of Solomon lies at the root of the matter, 
as the Bible affirms. "When a severe ruler does not compensate 
for severity of rule by imparting to the people whom he rules 
a stimulus towards nobler conditions of living, he becomes a tyrant ; 
and that was what Solomon had become. It has been one of the 
great characteristics of the Israelite race, all through their history, 
not to yield to tyranny ; and though they have not always been 
able to resist tyranny in warlike ways, yet sometimes they have 
been able ; and this was a case in which they had the ability, and 
used it. So far as the resistance went, the ten tribes did right. 

But the Biblical historians affirm that Jeroboam sinned 
religiously, in taking the ten tribes away from their religious 
centre, which was the temple at Jerusalem; also in appointing 
priests who were not of the tribe of Levi ; in establishing a religious 
feast out of his ovm head, and above aU in setting up two golden 
calves, one in the shrine at Bethel in the south, the other in the 
shrine in Dan far in the north, as idols for the nation to worship. 
This judgment of the Bible occasions some real difficulty, as far 
as the last and most serious item of the censure is concerned. 
If w^e are to believe that the ten tribes worshipped these golden 
calves, how are we to escape sajfing that the prophet Elisha 
countenanced this w'orship? Neither Elijah nor Elisha are 
spoken of as protesting against it; but Elijah -was hostile to all 
the kings of Israel in his own day ; his principal contest was indeed 
against the w'orshippers of Baal, but he need not be supposed to 
have approved of the w'orship carried on at Bethel and at Dan. 
But Elislia, though hostile to Joram the son of Ahab, had actually 
a great share in bringing about the successful revolt of Jclni 
against Joram; he was evidently friendly to the kings of the line 
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of Jeliu, and ono of them, Jon‘<h, camo lo foo him when ho ^\a9 
Ijing on hi** cloftlh bed The Inst wortl** of l^li**lm to Jon*?!! !!cro 
TTortlf* prophp*!}ing tho Mclory of Jonsh o\cr the Sjnnnn, and 
3ct, if JoiFh ^xcro Finning dccplj in tho matter of tlio golden 
calve**, Mas not tlio occasion ono on ^\hlclI Eh‘*Ita 'is an bound to 
call his attention to that suit Rut Elidin does not, either then 
or on any other occasion, breathe a word against it Can wo 
think that Elisha nppro\c<l of idol ssorshipt 

I do not think fo, though Gideon, a feu centuries earlier, 
appears to ha\ e represented Jehovah under the form of an idol , 
this IS not indee<l dircctlj a**,sertod in tho passage I refer lo (Judges 
vm 27 ) but peems to l>o implied And certainly the tnbe of Dan 
in the %er> north of Canaan uorpliippcd leho\ah uiuUr the form 
of an idol, quite indcpcndcntl\ of the goldin calfFttup thereby 
Jeroboam this is apparent from the narratiac m tho Fcvcnteonth 
and eighteenth chapters of Judges It is possible, houc\er, that 
this particular idol uas abolished in the da3s of Samuel, after 
tho rum of tho sanctuar3 at Sliiloh , this maa bo implied b3 tho 
last wortls of the chapters I rtfer to Speaking gLnenill3, the 
Israelites who folloucd the genuine 'Mosaic tradition ucrc not 
idolaters Rut it is probable that what is called satincally a calf 
uas rcnll3 a chcnib, in the sense m uhich that word is used m 
connexion mth tho ark of the covenant, and with Solomon*8 
temple There was a cherub, with \nnga outspread, at each end 
of tho sacred ark, and much larger cherubim o\crfihadoued the 
ark m Solomon’s temple Tho cherubim 83'mbohscd tho diNino 
power, and were partU personified ns God’s messengers , and this, 
it can hardly bo doubted, was the m which tho northern 
tnbc 3 thought of tho figures which are called cakes, but which 
wore probabl3 cherubim, set up b3 Jeroboam at Bethel and at 
Dan It IS true that tho single cherub w Inch (in spite of tho plural 
form "calves” used in Hosca x 6) was set up in each of tho northern 
sanctuaries, was more hi e!y to bo worshipped os an idol than tho 
pair of cherubim placed on the sacred ark , but in \ lew of tho 
attitude of Elisha (and to a lessor extent of Elijah too), tho prefer 
able opinion seems to be that it was not an idol to bo worshipped 
However it gave a handle to tins suspicion, which tho prophets 
and historians of Judah wore not slow to take advantage of 
I think wo ought to acquit Jeroboam of consciously intondmg 
to introduce idolatry into Israel , but wo cannot acquit him of 
light mindedness m his religious measures 1 hough religion is 
a spintual matter and though the matcnal forms with which it 
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is connected may for good cause be changed, they ought not to 
be changed -without some remembrance of the spiritual associations 
■which have clung about that which is being abandoned. It may 
have been necessary for Jeroboam to build new shrines ; but at 
least he ought to have shown that, in doing this, he did not intend 
any dishonour to the great shrine at Jerusalem, which had been 
built when the unity and the power of the tribes of Israel were at 
their zenith, and when the emotion of the whole people was 
most ardently kindled. Neither ought he, if possible, to have 
established an entirely new priesthood; if he could not help 
this, the justification for it ought to have been deliberately pro- 
nounced, and if possible recorded. Nor does there seem any 
just cause why he should have ordained a new feast for the ten 
tribes ; at any rate, we know of no just cause for this. There is 
much that we do not know ; but Jeroboam does appear to have 
treated the forms of religion as matters dependent on his arbitrary 
will and pleasure ; and a religion so organised has no independent 
authority, and little power therefore of strengthening a dynasty. 
This was no slight weakness to the whole of northern Israel in 
subsequent years. 

Yet as far as material success goes, the ten tribes probably 
thought at first that thej’" had lost but little by relinquishmg tlie 
rocky fastnesses of Judsea to the tribe which held fast its allegiance 
to the Davidic line. Not only by far the largest part of Palestine, 
but also the only fertile parts, lay in the north, and it is probable 
that the comparative population of the northern and southern 
Idngdoms was far more unequal than would be inferred either 
from the census of warriors m 2 Samuel xxiv. where the proportion 
is put as eiglit to five, or from the report of the same census in 
1 Chronicles xxi. wlicre the proportion is given (approximately) 
as eleven to five. However this may be, the ten tribes were well 
satisfied with themselves; and when king Ahab, sixty or seventy 
years after the separation, married the daughter of the king of 
Sidon, and was subsequently victorious over tlie S 3 'rians, and tlicn 
formed a league with Jehoshaphat king of Judah, it might almost 
seem as if the great da\\s of David and Solomon were about to 
return again. But Ahab and his dj-nasty sufTered shipwreck; 
and the cause laj’ in religion. 

As far as we can tell, the )iistor\’ of the matter is as follow.s. 
’fhougli the Cannanitc worship of the Baalim had never died out 
in northern Israel, it had been carried on in couritiy places and 
witfi no groat sliow. But when Jezebel, the daughter of the king 
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of Sidon,nrriv(xI nl Snmftria n** l^l^ wfc of Mng Alinli^phc domniulwl 
n tomplt* of U.ifll of ipiilc dlfTcrrnt iiingnittnlf* nntl uplcmlour from 
tlio«o niittjc #lirinc^; ond Aim!) Ini'iU It for litr, nml ftR?jgnwl to 
ft ft of priV«ti of Ifnnl injilftMo to llio ctUfioo, Thi«« 

p<Tlinp<« no morr t!mn Solomon Imd dono for hi^ %nvr^ ; Imt Aliob 
imd nHthrr tbo fitnmg rJmmct^’r nor tbc prr*ttigo of Solomon. 
Tlio noxi thing tint «r Innr fn ndntion to tlio rrliglon of norllu'm 
I*nir1 1* that dorrlK^l flow nil tho propfnt** of .Irhovnli on whom 
fin oould lay hrr hnmlf. IltJt it qtiilo rhnr tint Jrrolnl, 
inipcriom woman Ihntigh fho wnt. wonhl ncvrr Imvc vmlnro^l to 
do thl< if no pmvoc.ntlon Imd Iktii ofTcml hrr. Tin prophrtn 
mu5t have protr«!rtl ngahut thr rrrrlion of fo iinKnificrnt ft 
trinplr to Il.wl, ftnd «gain*t thr worrhip which Alnh, it ii fftid, 
paid to tint deity; and thrir rrfrrrtjrr^ to drrrlK’l nrr llkrly to 
have made hrr furiotn. Withowt m'ing tint thr prophrU were 
ftltogrthrr right, thr rvldrnrr Infort* m tint .Irndnl Ingnn thr 
war of hlo<>d)‘hr<l; to which Alnh wrnUy con*<’nto<l. Tor Alnh, 
ihongh un4cntpido«<, wTvn of hlm-cU hy no mratn fldvrrr^ to tho 
prophet'*, nnd had w>mr nttnehn! to hi** own court, who were of 
courw* fafr from Jcw*l>cl; nnd earn the prophrtn of thr wild 
count rj* partn would havr iK’tm fafe, had Almli niono l>ccn con- 
crmtMl ; hut .TczcIk*! wa<* too ftrong for him. 

Thr conflict which rn*»t>rd wna In'twrcn .Irn'M nnd the 
prophets. \Vr liavr no remton to say that Jc7rl)rl desired to 
uproot the worship of Jehovah in itwlf ; nnd convcrpoly, the 
prophets would pot havr Invcighwl ngnintit Jc7rl>cl, if she had 
licon conlenlrd with ft private chajwl in thr toynl palace, in w'hicli 
fhr could hrr>elf j>orfonn hrr devotion** to Baal. But when 
JereW, by the puhlicily and Fplcndour of the worship w'hicli 
«he lendcnxl to Baal, made Baal appear ns n. rival to Jehovah, 
this was what the prophets could not crulum; nnd their indigna- 
tion avns increa'sed hj* the fact that Alnh joined his queen in 
woreUipping Baal. Ho nee the Rlrifo, to which Jczchcl gave 
extreme hittemess hy killing as many of her opponents as fell 
svithin her grasp. 

But against Je7ol>cI there now ro‘^j, as the champion of the 
prophets, one of the most famous of the charactora who come 
before ub in the Old Testament — Klijah the Tishbito — svhoso 
homo svas in Gilead, the hilly country lying cast of Jonlan. Wo 
have no continuous knowledge of his career; ho is seen but by 
flashcB; but ovidcnlly his influence was as long continued ns it 
was great. It is true, indeed, that there w’ns a tendency in later 
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ages to regard 'him as greater than he really was. He did no work 
comparable to the work of Moses ; he had no such mighty design 
to carry out as the deliverance of a people from bondage ; neither 
had he that intellectual range which enabled Moses to compress 
the cardinal points of morality within the compass of the ten 
commandments. He is rather to be compared to Samuel ; a man 
of great faithfulness and practical power, having a true sense of 
the mission of Israel to the world, but retaining the warhke instincts 
which Moses had kindled in the people of Israel, and unaware 
of the force which lay in that fervent inspired preaching which 
was so abundantly employed by the prophets of Judah afterwards. 
Ehjah was indeed vigorous in word as well as in deed ; but he 
did not know the full force of the spoken word. 

■ It cannot be doubted that the great fame of Ehjah in the after 
generations of Israel, and among Christians too, has been due to 
the splendour of the miraculous narratives with which he is 
associated in the Bibhcal pages. In the whole Bible, there is no 
miracle told with such extraordinary descriptive power and such 
a feehng for the great issues involved as is the miraculous sacrifice 
said to have been offered by Ehjah on Mount Carmel in the 
presence of the people of Israel ; of "the people,” it is said simply ; 
a great multitude are clearly intended. Scarcely less powerful 
is the narrative of his subsequent flight to Mount Horeb, and of 
his colloquy with God on that mountain; and the narrative of 
his final ascension to heaven on a chariot of fire makes a worthy 
third to the other two chapters. But are these chapters, with 
all the power of their style, convincing as to the reahty of the 
miracles described? 

Let it be remembered that, while the narratives belong to 
northern Israel (and Mount Carmel especially was in the north 
of northern Israel), the Bibhcal historian belonged to southern 
Israel, and wrote three or four centuries after the date at which 
the miracles are supposed to have been wrought; and moreover 
that he never tells us on what authority he refies, or by what 
channel the narratives were brought from northern to southern 
Israel. Bearing this in mind, let us pay attention to the details 
of the story in 1 Kings xviii. and xix. Ehjah, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary miracle worked by God on his behalf, in sending down 
fire from heaven to consume his sacrifice (after the priests of Baal • 
had attempted a similar wonder in vain), does not dare to face 
Jezebel, but flees far away, so as to be out of her reach. When 
at last he arrives at Mount Horeb, he hears the "still smaU voice” 
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of God speaking to him at the entrance of the cave where he had 
taken refuge: “What dpcst thou here, Elijah?” The words 
are of the nature of a challenge; and Elijah defends himself. 
His answer, if we could forgot the previous narrative, is touching. 
But how does it look when put side by side with the story of the 
miraculous sacrifice ? 

I have been very jealous for Jehovah, the God of hosts; for tho 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with tho sword; and I, oven I only, am left; and 
they seek ray hfo, to take it away. 1 ICings xix. 14. 

Now it was only just before that Elijah, with the help of these 
same children of Israel, had slain four hundred and fifty prophets 
of Baal, after tho sacrifice on Mount Carmel. That tho four 
hundred prophets of the Asherah were slain too, is not said; 
but we can hardly suppose, in view of tho statement that they 
“eat at JezebeTs table,” that they got off scot-free. Is it not 
plain that Elijah had a large number of allies, quite apart from 
the help given him by God? How then can ho represent himself 
in the above passage as solitary, without allies ? How can he, who 
had just performed such a sweeping act of persecution, complain 
of being persecuted? Is it not plain that, while the eighteenth 
chapter and the nineteenth chapter of the first book of liings are 
separately very impressive, they do not tally together? It may 
be said, perhaps, that the people of Israel were very fitful in their 
beliefs and actions, and that while one day they might, at the 
bidding of Elijah, slay four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, they 
might the next day be ready to slay Elijah himself. That is 
possible, no doubt, but sucb a change ol mood requires explana- 
tion ; and not only is no explanation given, but according to the 
narrative Elijah does not make the smallest attempt to confirm 
the Israelites in their zeal for Jehovah, of which so remarkable 
an evidence had just been given. He simply abandons them and 
runs away. Had God’s miraculous power ceased on his behalf ? 

It is clear that the history is confused and inaccurate; and 
indeed it has in a high degree the characteristics not of history, 
but of poetry. The material facts are transmuted ; and this being * 
the case, the literal truth cannot he recovered with certainty. 
But yet something may be discerned behind the written narrative. 

That Elijah w^as a real character we cannot doubt; and if, 
after a victory over the priests of Baal (with a good deal of popular 
support behind him), he slew some of them, but afterwards fled 
in fear of Jezebel’s wrath and of Ahab’s soldiers, we must not 

h,I. D. A. 
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accuse him of cowardice. No one is bound to stand and be lolled, 
unless some good comes of his standing and being killed. EKjah 
was engaged in actual, positive, and most bitter warfare ; to wage 
that warfare not by word only, but by the bloody arbitrement of 
fight, was the best thing he Imew to do ; not the best absolutely, 
but the best ^vithin the range of his vision; he accepted this 
bloody warfare, though materially spealdng he was the weaker 
side. In the course of this warfare he was compelled to fly, and 
his courage must not be impeached for so doing. That he went 
to Horeb is probable; the “mount of God,”, the first sanctuary 
of all Israel ; he knew no special sanctity in Jerusalem ; he went 
to the spot where God had first given laws to his people. There 
he hstened to the “still small voice” of God, but not in the mood 
of one who desires peace, nor was it the words of peace which he 
heard the divine voice saying : 

Go, return on thy way to the \nlderness of Damascus ; and when thou 
comest, thou shalt anoint Hazael to bo king over Syria: and Jehu the 
son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be Idng over Israel : and Elisha the son 
of Shaphat of Abel-meholah shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room. 
And it shall come to pass, that him that escapeth from the sword of Hazael 
shall Jehu slay: and lum that escapeth from the sword of Jehu shah. 
Elisha slay. Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth wliich hath not kissed 
him. 

No doubt these words are tiuged with the knowledge which 
the historian of the book of Kings had of what happened afterwards ; 
but they rest, it is probable, on a true basis, in the representation 
which they give of the mind of Ehjah, and of the way in which 
Ehjah interpreted the divine message to himself. Immitigable 
war hes in them; not only Ahab and Jezebel, but the faithless 
people of Israel must be chastised. 

Ehjah then was prophet and warrior; inspired by God, yet 
having the passions of man ; capable of acts of love, 3^et stem in 
blood-shedding also, when he had before him those whom he 
regarded as the enemies of God ; bearing in his soul, as the guide 
to duty, the great memories of the Exodus, but not recognising 
allegiance to the memories of David or of Solomon. It is possible 
that he had somewhat less tendency to locahse the Deity than the 
prophets of Judah who came after him, with their strong tendency 
to ideahse Jerusalem as the city of God ; but on the whole he was 
not their equal. Isaiah and his compeers and successors had 
a higher function than Ehjah; they threw themselves forward 
into the future in a way in which he did not ; and their feehngs 
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respecting the duties of man to man had a delicacy which wo can 
hardly ascribe to Elijah (though wo may remember Elijah’s 
reproof of Ahab after the judicial murder of Naboth). Ho strove 
to bring the Israel of his o^vn ago into righteousness; but‘tho 
prophets of Judah, like sowers of seed, implanted in tho world 
a development that was to come; and theirs was the greater 
office. 

Tho war which Elijah had initiated (or it would bo more 
correct to say accepted after Jezebel’s murderous action) was 
handed doum by him to his successor Elisha ; not so great a man 
as Elijah, but still not to bo forgotten. It is probable that Elijah 
felt, when ho made Elisha his successor, that his own death was 
not very far off. Before however Elijah died, Ahab was slain 
in battle with the S 3 T:ians ; if we could trust the Biblical historian, 
wo should say that Ahab’s behaviour in battle was not very 
valiant ; but there is something not quite probable in tho act of 
cowardice imputed to him. Not long after Aliab’s death, Elijah 
departed from this visible scone ; borne to heaven, the Bible tells 
us, on a chariot of fire, dra'ivn by horses of fire, and swept upwards 
by a whirlwind ; but a more ordinary death and burial will not 
deprive him of his spiritual honour. 

Jt is evident that Jezebel’s power in northern Israel was too 
great to be easily overthrown ; for she retained it during the two 
years’ reign of her son Ahaziah, and during twelve years of the 
reign of her son Joram. But then came war with the Syrians, 
and Joram was wounded in battle, and returned to the royal 
palace at Jezreel to he cured. Now was Elisha’s opportunity. 
He sent a messenger (“one of the sons of tho prophets”) to anoint 
Jehu as king, and to bid him execute judgment on the whole 
house of Ahah, every male descendant of whom was to he slain, 
and Jezebel herself with them. The messenger, after delivering 
this message, was to await no questioning, but to open the door, 
and flee with speed. Eminently suited to the occasion was such 
a procedure; and it was entirely successful. The message was 
delivered (the fuU purport of it was no doubt dictated by Elisha, 
though only a summary of it is put into his mouth) ; and Jehu 
was a man to whom it was welcome ; it needed but this stimulus 
to stir him to action .r Acclaimed as king by his companions, he 
drove in a chariot to Jezreel, a small company of horsemen 
attending him; slew Joram, who had come xmsuspectingly to 
meet him; slew Ahaziah king of Judah, who had come to visit 
Joram; and then slew Jezebel. But slaughter could not end 
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there; Jehu must not only attain, but secure to himself the 
throne ; hence all Ahab’s sons were slain, and all his conspicuous 
friends. Lastly,. Jehu summoned together all the worshippers of 
Baal in the neighbourhood of Samaria, professing himself a devoted 
worshipper of that deity; and having allured them into Baal’s 
sanctuary, treacherously slew them. The sanctuary of Baal itseK 
he destroyed utterly. 

The writer of the books of Kings cordially approves of these 
deeds. But the prophet Hosea, writing perhaps seventy years 
after the fact, did not approve of them. He speaks in the name 
of Jehovah: “I wiU avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the- house 
of Jehu, and wiU cause the kingdom of the house of Israel to 
cease.” 

In this divergence of our Biblical authorities we may see the 
gradual rise of a purer morality out of the crude and bloody 
methods employed in the early ages of dawning civilisation. 
It was not only king Jehu, but Elisha also, who was responsible 
for the bloodshed and treachery of which I have just given an 
account; and Elijah would no doubt have sanctioned it. But 
Hosea was a tender soul ; and though he was quite as adverse as 
Elijah and Elisha to the worship of Baal, his method of attacking 
it was the truly divine method of spiritual persuasion, and this 
is in the end the only victorious method. He was thus in advance, 
not only of Elijah and Elisha, but also of the Je-^vish historian 
who wrote the books of Kings. 

Recognising this, we must stUl not be too severe upon Elijah 
and Elisha, or upon our Biblical historians. How few of us can 
raise ourselves wholly above the wrong methods and habits 
accepted in the world around us! It is indeed the ofiSce of a 
prophet so to raise himself, and to raise his fellows also ; but even 
a prophet cannot do this easily, or wth perfect consistency. 
Elijah and Elisha had the impress of Moses upon them ; they had 
his faithfulness, his courage, his spirituality ; but also, like him, 
they assumed that war and bloodshed were fit weapons to employ 
in a combat which is essentially spiritual. Long indeed was it 
before Israel, long was it before Christendom, full}’’ outgrow that 
erroneous temper and principle. But we should remember that, 
as Moses was impelled towards the conquest of Canaan by the 
sheer need and poverty of his own people, wliich is a motive 
(whatever we may think of it) not due' to religion at all ; so also 
it could not be expected or desired that Elijah or Elisha should sit 
down qiiictly after (he massacre of tlic prophets of .Jehovah by 
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Jczcbel» or elionld nltogctlicr nbftndon tlio method'* of material 
force, perhops in pumslimg sucli a enmo, corlninl^ in pro\iding 
against its repetition Rnital aa (lie methods of Jehu ^ro, Bomo 
action \m5 nccdwl on the pido whicli ho cspou'^ctl 

That >\hicli uas jicrmnncnt m the influence of Elijah and 
Elisha was their femd, their exalted temper, and especial!}* is 
this true of Elijah He, n person with no ndxantagcs of station 
and no pmctice in warfare, ^cnt^^^cd to measure himself against 
a king and an impenous queen, resisting tlicm, rebuking them, 
defying them, and though not wholly nght in his principles or 
his methods, j ct animated bj a Binccrc lo\ o of justice, and trusting 
in God’s support Ho gave a fresh link to a great tradition , and 
though propliccj did not long rcniain a power in northern Israel 
(perhaps because of the intermingling of warlike force with the 
Icgitminto prophetic stimulus) j-et the fire of Elijah reached mto 
southern Israel, and wo maj believe that it kindled the genius of 
the prophets of Judah 

For it was in the poor despised kingdom of Judah that the 
punty of prophecy had its origin There it was that llio highest 
thought of Abraham, the thought of the future blessedness of all 
mankind, so long forgotten amid the external wars and internal 
agonies of Israel, sent out new and h\ mg shoots, and w as strength- 
ened b^ the di\ mo strength, so that it might in the end become 
a uniici^al pnnciplo, a fniitful hope for all The prophets whoso 
wTilings we read m our Bibles all h\ed in southern Israel , for 
though Jonah Incd m northern Israel, the book of Jonah is not 
a book WTittcn bj Jonah, but a book wTiltcn about Jonah Hosea 
and Amos are sometimes supposed to bo propliota whoso homo 
was among the ten tribes, but those who take note of that \crso 
in Hosea whore he prophesies that “tho children of Israel shall 
return, and seek Jehovah their God, and David their lung” 
(m 6), will SCO that he must have belonged to tho tnbo of Judah , 
a northern Israelite would not have looked back on David with 
such affection Noitlior, it is probable, would a northern Israolito 
have looked with such scorn on tho worship carried on at Bethel 
(which ho styles satirically “Both a\cn,” tho house of nothing- 
noss), and tho disparaging tone towards sacnfices m Hosea is 
exactly what wo find afterwards m Isaiah and Mi call and Jeremiah 
As to Amos, ho was among tho licrdmen m Tokoa, and Tekoa 
was m Judah, not m northern Israel Tho mam thomo of these 
two prophots IS tho unworthiness of northern Israel, but partly 
tho imworthmoss of Judah too , threatcnings aro most frequent, 
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but more consolatory passages are not absent, especially in 
Hosea. 

To Judah therefore, as henceforth the kernel of the religious 
power of the race of Israel, we must now return. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the religion of northern Israel was henceforth 
barren ; but there is little trace of its active power. To the great ■ 
spirits of Judah, on the other hand, may most truly be applied 
that unrivalled expression of our great poet — 

the prophetic s6ul 

Of the vdde world dreaming on. things to come. 

The' word of preacliing, the word of warning, the word of promise, 
in them became government and rule. It was the exhibition of 
lines of truth, which if men deserted, they would suffer for it; 
but to which if they adhered, the result would be a prosperity 
and glory that would never cease. The very weakness of the 
kingdom of Judah was a help to the new method of rule. Never, 
since the time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were the highest 
spirits among men so little exposed to the temptation of using 
material force crudely and harshly in aid of their conceptions; 
and at the same time the moral feelings of the race of Israel had 
become more tender and of more penetrating perspicacity than 
in the days of those earher patriarchs. 

The very tragedies and sufferings of the world became a witness 
of the new^ era that had commenced. Hosea and Amos — to recur 
to the tw'O earhest of these prophets — ^make the air ring with the 
sound of weeping, of indignation at the wTong-doings w^hich they • 
saw, and at the same time with the sound of love and tenderness, 
of exalted hope in the future, of confidence in God, that he would 
restore good out of the abundance of evil. These tw'o prophets 
lived, as far as their wTitings tell us, before any hostility liad 
appeared on the part of Ass 5 Tia tow'ards Israel. Indeed, Israel 
in the time of Jehu paid tribute to Assyria, as wo learn from the 
inscriptions (see Layard’s Nvicveh and Babylon, pp. 356 and 357 
of the abridged edition) ; and from various passages in Hosea wc 
see that the ten tribes had a tendency to lean on Assyria for help. 
Syria, having its capital at Damascus, w'as at this time tlie chief 
rival and enemy of Israel. But wiien the house of Jehu had 
passed away, tln.s state of things altered. Almost immediately 
we find the kings of Assyria taking a hostile part; and in the 
reign of Pekah the son of Ilomaliah, northern Lsrnel actually 
made an alliance with its old enemy Syria against the king of 
Assyria, and strove to draw Judah into the league. But Judah 
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genuine work of Isaiah.' The general bearing of these chapters 
is, as in the prophets of whom I have just been speaking, reproof 
of the present sins of Israel, and a prophecy - of the future glory 
of Israel. These themes are' mingled in unexpected ways ; and 
a comparison of the close- of the fifth chapter with the ninth 
chapter aiid with the beginning of the tenth chapter will show 
that there has been some misplacement of parts ; the fifth chapter, 
OE part of it, should be connected with the passage beginning 
with the eighth verse of the ninth chapter. 

The style is exceedingly stately; but that which most dis- 
tinguishes Isaiah from all the contemporary prophets is the deep 
intermingling' of his own personality with what he writes, and 
also a certain definiteness in his manner of conceiving the future. 
Both these points receive illustration from his sixth chapter, which 
I will quote in its entirety : 

In the year that king Uzziah died I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and hfted up, and his train filled the temple. Above him stood the 
seraphim : each one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried imto 
another, and said. Holy, Holy, Holy, is Jehovah^ Sabaoth: the whole 
earth is full of his glory. And the foundations of the thresholds were moved 
at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me ! for I am imdone ; because I am a man of tmelean bps, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen 
the long, Jehovah Sabaoth. Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from ofi 
the altar : and he touched my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged. And 
I heard the voice of the Lord saying. Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us ? Then I said. Here am I ; send me. And he said, Go, and tell this 
people. Hear ye indeed, but imderstand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and tmn again, and be healed. Then said 
I, Lord, how long? And he answered. Until cities be waste without 
inhabitant, and houses without man, and the land become utterly waste, 
and Jehovah have removed men far away, and the forsaken places be many 
in the midst of the land. And if there be yet a tenth in it, it shall again 
be eaten up : as a terebinth, and as an oak, whose stock remaineth, when 
they are felled ; so the holy seed is the stock thereof. 

The poetical imagery in this passage is obvious ; but it is the 
underl3fing meaning that concerns us. It should be noted that 
Jehovah is spoken of as the king; though the earthly king -is 
recognised by Isaiah, the heavenly king is stfil supreme over Israel. 
But next : the personahty of the prophet is recognised as an element 

^'“Jehovah of hosts,” generally translated “The Lord of hosts.” 
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not to bo forgotten, when God is seeking for* a fit messenger to 
send. Isaiah laiows himself to bo a man of unclean lips ; it is 
only when this unclcanncss has been purged away in the heavenly 
vision that ho dares to listen to the* divine voice, and to bo the 
messenger to report what tliat voice tolls Jiira. Even when he is 
purified, ho is still only n messenger ; lie is not empowered to take 
command over the sinful people of Israel. Then comes the 
message, every word of which breathes scorn of that sinful people ; 
they are not worthy to bo ruled. To be deadened still more and 
to be cast away is the doom reserved for them ; the land shall bo 
made desolate, and not once only. It is only at the end of this 
sorrowful denunciation that a word of hope is' allowed to enter 
in. The holy seed 'will still remain; and it is implied, though 
not definitely said, that out of this a now and nobler plant may 
grow. Such was the prospect of the future, divinely revealed to 
Isaiah in the year of king Uzziah’s death; and to confirm the 
memory alike of the threatenings and the hope involved in it, ho 
named his eldest son (bom shortly aftonvards, it is to he supposed), 
Shear-jashub ; the meaning of which name is, “A remnant shall 
return.” Return to what 1 For the answer to this question let us 
look to the twenty-first verso of the tenth chapter ; the first two 
words of which verse are in the Hebrew those very same words, 
“ Shear-jashub,” which as a proper name indicate Isaiah’s son. ** A 
remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, unto the mighty 
God.” Hence, when Isaiah named his son Shear- jashub, he 
indicated his confident hope that a remnant of Israel would return 
to God. 

Before Isaiali’a second sou was bom, years had passed by ; 
Jotham, the successor of king Uzziah, was dead ; Ahaz, the son 
of Jotham, reigned over Judah ; and Pekah the son of Remaliah 
king of Israel had joined with Rezin king of Syria in that alliance 
against Assyria which I mentioned above; and because Judah 
was unwilling to join their alliance, the confederate kings came 
up and besieged Jerusalem. The design was, if they could take 
that city, to dethrone Ahaz, and in his place to set up as kin g 
on© who would help them in their enterprise ; “ the son of Tabeel,” 
it is said. The tremor and perturbation of spirit which this 
invasion caused in king Ahaz and his people may well be con- 
ceived; “his heart was moved,” says the Bible, “and the heart 
of his people, as the trees of the forest are moved 'with the wind.” 
This is the situation to which the longest continuous prophecy 
uttered by Isaiah himself refers; it extends from the beginning 
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of the seventh chapter to the end of the fourth verse of the tenth 
chapter. On this passage I must now comment; the political 
situation, the character of Isaiah, and the highest hopes, of the 
people of Israel, will aU be illustrated by it. 

We see from the sixth verse of the eighth chapter of Isaiah, 
where it is said that ‘^this people rejoice in Rezin and Remahah’s 
son,” that there was a strong feeling in Jerusalem in favour of 
yielding to the confederate kings, Rezin and Pekah, and joining 
them in their rebeUion against Assyria. Their rebellion, I say ; 
for it cannot be doubted that all these countries did at that time 
acknowledge a certain vassalage to the kings of Assyria. Ahaz 
has so far been a faithful vassal ; but I must think that the seventh 
chapter of Isaiah shows that he was beginning to yield to the 
advisers of rebellion, and to accept the alUanc^ that was being 
thrust upon, him. This is not indeed exphcitly stated; but the 
tenor of the passage imphes that this was the case, and it is probable 
that it would be the case. In the end, Ahaz, did not yield ; and 
if I read the history rightly, this was due to the influence of Isaiah. 
But Isaiah’s task was not an easy one. 

While Ahaz and his people were shaking in their shoes (let me 
be allowed the famihar expression)— 

Then said Jehovah unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, 
and Shear- jashub thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool, 
in the highway of the fuller’s field ; and say unto him. Take heed, and be 
quiet ; fear not, neither let thine heart be faint, because of these two tails 
of smoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin and Syria, and of the 
son of Bemahah. 

Does not that look as if Ahaz was thinking of yielding to Rezin 
and Pekah? But Isaiah assures him that the confederacy “shall 
not stand”; and adds, “If ye will not beheve, surely ye shall 
not be estabhshed,” and then follows a famous prophecy : 

And Jehovah spake again rmto Ahaz, sajdng. Ask thee a sign of Jehovah 
thy God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. But Ahaz 
said, I will not ask, neither will I try Jehovah. And he said. Hear ye 
now, O house of David ; is it a small thing for-you to weary men, that ye 
will weary my God also ? Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; 
behold, the maiden shaU conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel (i.e. God-is-with-us). Butter and honey shall he eat, when he 
knoweth to refxise the evil, and choose the good. For before the child 
shall Imow to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land whose two longs 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken. 

That is to say, “the land whose two kings thou abhorrest,” 
or in other words the joint temtory of Syria and northern Israel, 
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slmll in n \cr^ few jearw l>o inndo dcf^olfttc Plftinlj that tho 
updiot of tho pnii^go*, hut our attention i*? attracted by the 
fiigii to which I^iinh Is npj>ca!ing WHio is this maiden, and who 
t« her pon that is to bo boni? **Tht maiden” it is, according to 
the natural fonso of tho Hebrew , not ”a maiden”, from which 
one rau«t gather that Iwnah knew whom he meant, though king 
Aha? probabh did not Ivct \is wail ; ^wrhapa wo maj hoar more 
about her m what followTi 

Wo inuel inftr, though it is not explicitly paid, that Ahar 
phowed incretluhtj ns to tho truth of this prophecy, IhiR "Rign” 
to which Isamh nppcah'tl, and that Isamh bclicicd Ahaz gtill 
to bo about to yield to Rorm and Pekah, for now llio prophet 
turns upon Ahar with schtnient thneatenings 

Jrho\n!) slinlj l»nnfr upon t!ws', iind upon tti> pooplo, and upon tliy 
hotwe, tlnjn tliat lm\p not conw, from tho clft> tliat rptinum 
doparlod from JutJah, c\f'n tho king of A^sjriru 

Tlio rest of tho pot enth chnptt r is occupied w ith a m\ id picture 
of tho results of an Apsynnn m\nsion (which would naturally 
follow if Ahaz jotnetl Rezm and Pekah), and tho eighth chapter 
resumes the theme, but in symbolic fashion let mo quote tho 
first eight \crFes of this chapter 

And Jrhovnh paid imto me Tnke thtx' n tablet, find imto upon 
it in common chnmctcrs tor Mnher ulmlAl hiwh bn* , »md I ^nll take 
unlo me {ntihtut \ntnr**ca to record, Unati llio pnwit, and Zcchannli tho 
won of Jtbercclunli And I went imto the proplietens, and nbo concourd, 
and bait a Pon Thin mud Jehovah unto me Call lun name ?ilaher nhnlnl* 
haah bar (I e Spoil Ppccdelh ppe> haateth) I or before tho cluld shall 
have knowltdgo to crj , St> father, and, Mj mother, tho nchofl of Damascus 
and tho spoil of Samana sliall be earned nwaj before tho king of Assj-na 

And Jehovah spako unto mo jet ngmn, sajing romsmuch ns tius 
people liath refused the wntcni of Sluloah that go sofUj, and rcjoico in 
Bozin and Bemallah s son now therefore, behold, tho Lord hnngetli up 
upon thorn tho vvatini of the River, strong and manj, oven tho king of 
Assyria and all his glorj , and ho shall coino up over all his channels, and 
go over all his banks and ho sliall sweep onward into Judah, lio shall 
overflow and pass through, ho shall reach even to tho neck, and tho 
stretching out of lus vnngs shall fill tho breadth of thy Innd.O Immanuel 

Now what I am contending is, that tho child mentioned m 
this lost passage, from llio eighth chapter, is tho same as the child 
mentioned m tho previous passage, from tho seventh chapter 
(Consider tho context Tho thorao of tho two chapters is absolutely 

* The word* flutter nnd honey shall he cat imply a straitnes* of means even 
in southern Israel , for their force is that the land shall So a land of pasture without 
agncultnrc 
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tlie same — the attack which is being made by Pekah and Rezin 
upon Ahaz and upon the people of Judah, and the imperative 
duty of Ahaz and of the people of Judah not to yield to that 
attack, or to join Pekah and Rezin in their rebellion against 
Assyria. In both chapters the child is used as a sign to warn 
Ahaz as to the course which, under these circumstances, he ought 
to pursue ; in the seventh chapter the warning takes the form of 
a promise of divine help if Ahaz pursues the right course, in the 
eighth chapter the warning takes the form of a threatening of 
evil results if Ahaz persists in following the wrong course. Since 
the warning is in each case conveyed through the name given to 
the child, the name of the child differs in the two chapters ; 
Immanuel he is named in the seventh chapter, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz in the eighth chapter. But this is no proof that two 
different children are intended. For another instance in which 
the same child is designated by two different names simultane- 
ously, I may refer to the second book of Samuel, chapter xii. 
verses 24 and 25: 

And David comforted Bathsheba his wife, and went in unto her, 
and lay with her: and she bare a son, and he called his name Solomon. 
And Jehovah loved him, and he sent by the hand of Nathan the prophet, 
and he called his name Jedidiah, for Jehovah’s sake. 

The famous name of Solomon has quite expelled from the 
popular memory the name of Jedidiah ; yet the authority for the 
latter name was the more august ; and the two names designated 
the same child. So it is in these chapters of Isaiah ; there was 
no wish on Isaiah’s part that the very awkward-sounding name 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz should displace the name Immanuel, 
previously given to the child ; but he had an urgent and terrible 
lesson to impart; and to impart that lesson, he gave for ‘the 
moment another name to the c hil d. Instead of making the sign 
to Ahaz and the people of Judah consist in the word which means 
“God is with us,” he now, under the menace of nearer calamity, 
makes it consist in the word which means “Spoil speedeth, prey 
hasteth.” The change in the prophet’s mood is quite intelligible 
and the result of that change is quite intelligible also. If we 
want positive proof that the c hil d is the same child in the two 
chapters, we shall find something which comes very near to 
positive proof in the prediction which, in each case, follows the 
giving of the name of the child. In the seventh chapter this 
prediction runs thus: 

Before the cliild shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, 
the land whose two Idngs thou abhorrest shall bo forsaken. 
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In the eighth chapter the prediction runs thus: 

Before tho cliild shall havo knowledge to cry, My father, and, My 
mother, tho richca of Damascus and tho spoil of Samaria shall bo carriod 
oway before tho king of AssjTja. 

Clearly it is tho samo child who is intended in both these 
passages. Furtlier, if wo want a proof that Isaiah did not mean 
tho namo Immanuel to ccoso to bo tho truo nnmo of tho child whom 
(for a particular purpose) ho had named Mahcr“shalal-hash-baz, 
wo shall find it in tho last words of tho quotation which I made 
from tho eighth chapter: 

“Tlio stretching out of his wing*)” (or in other word*) tho array of tho 
Assyrian king) “shall fill tho breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 

Immanuel is hero spoken of os a child whom the readers of 
Isaiah tvill recognise, and therefore ns a child then existing ; and 
tho samo is also implied in tho words which follow immediately 
aftoiw’ards : 

“Make an uproar, O ye peoples,” writes tho prophet, “and ye sliall bo 
broken in pieces;. Toko counsel together, and it shall bo brought to 
nought; speak tho word, and it shall not stand ; for God is with us.” 

Tho last four words, “God is ■with us,” form in tho Hebrew 
the namo “Immanuel,” and no one can doubt that they contain 
a reference to tho child mentioned just before. Is it possible 
that wo can think, os tho Cliristian world has bolioved from the 
days when tho first of our four gospels was composed till now, 
that when Isaiah appeals to “ Immanuel ” as a sign, he is appeal- 
ing to a sign totally unknown and unthought of in his o\m day, 
a sign wholly unintelligiblo to those wliom ho is addressing, a sign 
noh to bo seen in tho world until more than seven centuries had 
elapsed from the time when tho prophet was speaking ? Is it not 
the very office of a sign to bo plain and intelligible? If so, 
“Immanuel” must have been a child existing there and then, 
■visible to those whom Isaiah was addressing ; and if so, when we 
look at all the passages that I have quoted above, he can have 
been none other than Isaiah^s younger son, whom ho had also 
called, for a particular purpose, Maher-shalal-hash-baz. But if 
any doubt can remain on the matter, it must be removed by 
the poBsage immediately succeeding the words last quoted. Here 
it is: 

For Jehovah spake thus to me with a strong hand, and instructed me 
that I should not walk in the way of this people, saying, Say y© not, A con- 
spiracy, concerning all whereof this people shall say, A conspiracy ; neither 
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fear ye their fear, nor be in dread thereof. Jehovah Sabaoth, him shall 
ye sanctify ; and let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. And 
he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of 
offence to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. And many shall, stumble thereon, and fall, and 
be broken, and be snared, and be taken. 

Bind thou up the testimony, seal the teaching among my disciples. 
And I will wait for Jehovah, that hideth his face from the house of Jacob, 
and I will look for him. Behold, I and the children whom Jehovah hath 
given me are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of hosts, 
which dwelleth in moimt Zion. Isaiah viii. 11-18. 

They are noble words. They are words meant to encourage 
and strengthen the people of Jerusalem and Judah in that day, 
in Isaiah’s own day, against troubles which then were pressing 
upon them. How does Isaiah encourage them ? By telling them 
to have faith m the Lord of hosts, Jehovah Sabaoth. Of that 
faith his children are the signs ; and evidently he means to appeal 
to the names wMch he had given them. What were those names ? 
‘‘ Shear- jashub,” or ‘‘A remnant shah return,” i.e. to God: and 
“Immanuel,” or “God is with us.” Those names are the names 
which Isaiah bids the people accept as signs. Would it be a 
tolerable interpretation to exclude “Immanuel,” about whom so 
much has been said, from the signs here indicated by Isaiah? 
“Immanuel” is of all others the sign which Isaiah means to press 
most. “God is with us” ; that is the thing which he most bids 
the people of Judah remember, “Maher-shalal-hash-baz” may 
be a sign too, but in an inferior degree, and not to the exclusion 
of Immanuel. Therefore the child Immanuel was one of those 
children of his own whom Isaiah speaks of as signs. 

Who was Immanuel’s mother? Hot the same, of course, 
as the mother of Shear-jashub. She is the “maiden” of Isaiah 
vii. 14; the “prophetess” of Isaiah viii. 3. Whether the word 
“prophetess” is to be taken in its literal sense, or means “a 
prophet’s wife,” does not matter ; in any case, the maiden became 
the prophet’s wife at some time indicated early in the eighth 
chapter. If we followed the Authorised Version in the second 
verse of the eighth chapter, “ I’ took unto me faithful witnesses 
to record,” we should say that these faithful witnesses, Uriah 
and Zechariah, officiated in this way at the marriage ceremony. 
With the translation given in the Revised Version, “I will take 
faithful witnesses,” it is more natural to suppose that Uriah and 
Zechariah were witnesses of the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
being given to the child after its birth ; but this, as I have noted 
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above, was in addition to the name Immanuel I believe both 
translations to bo possible, and either meanmg is a good one 

Let me return, for a moment, to the general history We 
know from the second book of ICmgs that Ahaz m the end abstamed 
from joming Pekah and Rezm, and romamcd faithful to the 
king of Assyria , indeed he called him m to his owm help , and 
Pekah and Rezm were discomfited, and Rezm was slam I do not 
say that this appeal to Assyria was recommended or countenanced 
by Isaiah , it is hardly m tenor -with Isaiah’s prophecy , but one 
cannot blame Ahaz for makmg such an appeal However, m 
any case we must hold that Isaiah preserved Ahaz from the error 
of castmg m his lot with Pekah and Rezm , and it is plain that 
upon this being accomplished, Isaiah breathed freely and joyously 
The begmnmg of the ninth chapter is the evidence of this Hero 
agam we have the son mentioned as a cause of exultation, and the 
exultation assumes a tone of victory unknown before Few 
passages m the Bible are more familiar to the modern reader than 
the verses m which Isaiah celebrates the son lately bom 

For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given , and the govern 
ment shall be upon his shoulder , and his name shall be called Wonderful 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Pnnee of Peace Of the 
increase of his government and of peace there shall be no end upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom to estabhsh it, and to uphold it 
with judgment and with nghteousness from henceforth even for ever 
The zeal of Jehovah Sabaoth shall perform this ix 6, 7 

But it may be asked Is it possible that Isaiah celebrated 
the birth of his own son m such terms as these ^ W© have been 
accustomed to tbmk oi some one muclri greater than a mere mortal 
as the hero thus prophetically foretold It is mcredible, it may 
be said, that Isaiah should have arrayed his own infant son with 
these majestic appellations, but if it were credible, should we 
not be obhged to call him an arrogant presumptuous man, a 
dreamer of vam digmties, such as neither could nor did come 
to any offsprmg whom he himself had begotten^ 

No , Isaiah was guilty of no arrogance m wntmg thus of his 
own son , his prophecy was mdeed not fulfilled m the letter but 
the spirit of it was immortal, and kmdied the generations which 
came after him It is necessary, in treating of these words, to 
remove one point of difficulty which at the outset bars the way 
to a proper understanding of them It is said that if Isaiah 
thought of his own son as sitting on the throne of David, this 
(puttmg all other objections aside) was disloyalty to Ahaz, and 
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to the young son and future successor of Ahaz, Hezekiah. But 
the throne of David %vas not thousht of by Isaiah as Ahaz might 
have thought of it, or as the ordinary inhabitant of Jerusalem 
might have tliought of it. Tlic throne of David, as Ahaz regarded 
it, rested on militaiy force, of which but a scant measure was 
v.icldcd by the people and king of Judah at that date. The 
throne of David, as Isaiah contemplated it, rested on the spirit 
of God, and was animated b}' a spiritual fire sucli as cannot 
help subduing all things to itself. Isaiali hirnsolf was the possessor 
of this spiritual fire, and by virtue of Ins possession of it he had 
cried, ‘‘Seal the teaching among my disciples”; and he had said 
that though the house of Jacob was blind, he himself would wait 
steadfastly, if so be that he might look upon the face of Jehovah, 
the Everlasting God. In the vision of God rule should be per- 
fected, and in the vision of God peace should be ctenud and 
unsullied. That was the kind of government which Isaiah had 
in liis heart, and it was too different from the government wielded 
hv Ahaz to involve anv risk of dislovaltv to Ahaz. 
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went on, must have discovered that this fulfilment of his words 
was not to he But did ho resign nil hope of their essential 
fulfilment? Certainly ho did not 

But I must hasten to the end of my present chapter , Isaiah 
IS the greatest man who has been my theme in it, and I must 
make his work intelhgiblo Ho did not, ho could not, speak to 
all his fellon coimtiymcn , ho was too high above them, and they 
could not understand him, but ho spoko to those who would 
hsten To these he gave the counsel to abstain from the vam 
controversies of earth , to trust m God, and rest Doubtless ho 
did not mean to advocate entuo quiescence when the enemy was 
m tho field , it w ns not tho duty of self defence that ho disparaged , 
rather it was tho fovensh fear which corroded tho hearts of tho 
people of Judah, that ho deprecated, and urged thorn to lay aside 
That was his message 

Judah and Jcnisalom wore saved, but as to tho northern 
kingdom, it needed but a few years for it to bo swept away by 
tho kings of Assyria, and many of its people were earned off to 
Assyria and Media, and men of alien race w ere planted m the lands 
of Samana and Galileo Yet wo have reason to say that tho 
religion of Jehovah never died out in those lands, weakened it 
was, and no great prophet or teacher henceforth is recorded as 
belongmg to it , but stUl it survived and had a history 

But Judah and Jerusalem had to bear another tcmblo assault 
in Isaiah^s hfetimo , this was from Sonnachenb, tho son of that 
long who was tho last to join m the spoliation of northern Israel, 
Sargon Sonnachenb made his attack on Judah in Hezekiah’s 
Tcign Hezckiah had rcbcUed but bad submitted ibc degree ol 
his submission however was not accepted by Seunachenb, who 
demanded that Jerusalem itself should bo thrown open to lus 
troops That condition Hezekiah would not accept, and Isaiah 
supported him in his refusal (What amount of justice there 
was in Hezekiah’s ongmal rebellion, or whether Isaiah supported 
him in that, wo do not know ) So Sennachenb, who had already 
taken many cities of Judah, and had transported their inhabitants 
to eastern lands, now resolved to add Jerusalem to his captures 
Tho story of his failure is too woH known for mo to repeat hero, 
his army was destroyed by a pestilence , and he could not replace 
it by another That no doubt is tho historical fact wluoh is clad 
in a miraculous gmse by tho Bibhcal wnter^ The rehef to the 

* The history of the siege of Jerusalem by Sennachenb and its result are found m 
2 Kings xTiu XIX and Isaiah xxxvi xxxvii The historian was not Isaiali the 
prophecy attnbuted to Isaiah in these chapters is probably in part genuine 
D A 
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people of Jerusalem was overpowering. There is no denying that 
Judsea had suffered terribly in the campaign; and the thoughts 
of the rescued nation could not be all of triumph. Yet to Isaiah 
it appeared, and justly, an occasion for recalling the great destinies 
of Israel. But before quoting his sublime utterance on this 
occasion, let me briefly explain the chronology of his writings in 
this part. 

The famous passage at the beginning of his ninth chapter had 
been written in the midst of adversity, yet with inward exultation 
and hope ; but the remainder of the ninth chapter, and the first 
four verses of the tenth, plainly refer to the fall of northern Israel, 
and are full of the terrors of that event. But the remainder of 
. the tenth chapter refers to Sennacherib, and was probably written 
after his collapse. The eleventh chapter however is Isaiah’s 
true hymn on this occasion — ^his prophetic hymn — and now I will 
quote it : 

And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and 
a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit: and the spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and vmderstanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah; and his 
delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah: and he shall not judge after the 
sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth : and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid ; and the calf and the young Hon shall graze together ; and a little 
child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall be friends ; their 
young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the basilisk’s den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain : for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea. Isaiah xi. 1—9^. 

I need not quote further ; the theme of the remainder of the 
chapter is the reunion of the divided houses of Israel under “the 
root of. Jesse,” which shall stand “for an ensign” and for a 
meeting-place of all the nations, their rest and their hope. 

Truly the prophet, in uttering these glowing words, did not 
“judge after the sight of his eyes” ! What he saw with his eyes 
was the devastation of his country : Ephraim swept away, Judah 
in part swept away ; and as to those who remained," were they 
not the same people to whom he had been sent in anger, to seal 

^ Two slight alterations in the reading and in the translation of this passage I 
have borrowed from Mr 6. H. Box’s Booh of Isaiah. 
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their ears and close their eyes, lest they should see, and hear, and 
understand, and be healed? Yet ho prophesied peace and glory 
in the future, and ho prophesied truly. What more shall I say 
of him? Lot mo quote from him one more noble passage, pro- 
phesying the unity of the nations : 

In that day shall Israel be the tliird with Egypt and with Assyria, 
a blessing in the ’midst of the earth ; for that Jehovah Sabaoth liath blessed 
them, sajing. Blessed bo Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my 
hands, and Israel mine inheritance. Ibid, xix. 24, 2d. 

And yet another, spoken in the name of Jehovah, inimitable in 
its scorn of religious formalists : 

Their fear of mo is a commandment of men which hath been learned 
by roto. ‘ Ibid, xrix. 13. 

Isaiah is one of the landmarks of history ; the first who sketched 
tho' kingdom of God upon earth. Of his outward acts but littlo 
is recorded ; but ho breathes for all time the fragrance of an im- 
mortal hope. 


l&— 2 



CHAPTER XII 


THE HEAVENLY IDEAL IN CONFLICT: 

JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL 

In Isaiah and in the prophets contempotary with him, but 
most of all in Isaiah, we see the return to a purity in the conception 
of the divine ideal such as there had not been since Abraham, 
and a higher morality than even Abraham had been able to 
conceive. Not that I am disparaging the great IsraeHtes who 
intervened between Abraham and Isaiah, such as Moses and 
Samuel and David and Elijah; but aU of these looked upon 
warfare and blood-shedding 'not only as legitimate, which in the 
difficult circumstances of life it sometimes is, but also as a divine 
method of action, when aimed against the enemies of God ; and 
herein they were mistaken. Though this mistake was not formally 
repudiated by any of the prophets of the Old Testament, it lost 
its hold upon them ; it is the sword of the spirit which the prophets 
use, not the sword of physical warfare. 

Changes in religious conduct are not, however, to be accom- 
plished with. absolute suddenness; and a greater spirituahty was 
not the only difference which now began to show itself between the 
Israel of the past and that Israel which in the. reign of Hezeldah 
w^as sending out its first tender buds. Another tendency showed 
itself ; the tendency to centrahse rehgious worship, and to make 
it uniform. This was not naturally a tendency of the prophets ; 
who, though they assumed as a matter of course a unity of spirit 
in rehgion, were elevated above a compulsory unity of outward 
worship. StUl the prophets of Judah did regard with great 
affection the city of Jerusalem; the past history of Israel was 
dear to them, and the temple, and the sacred ark which had had 
so long and remarkable a history ; so that to a certain extent the 
spirituality of the prophets did go hand in hand with centralisation 
in religion. The priests, in the reign of Hezekiah, were in 
alliance with the prophets ; less spiritual, but more disposed to 
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cenlrabsaUon , Iho prophet <1 di'^approvcd of tho ab\mdnnco oC 
Facnficcs enmed on throughout thocountrj' bccnu^iOBUch worelup 
wa*^ merely matonal, tho pnest«, bccau‘?o it wns oj)t to discard 
authontj Both prophet and pnost contended against tho Baal- 
worslup, though llm v»as not so prevalent m Judah as m 
northern Israel, it is only distantly roferred to in Isaiah and 
Micah 

Thc«o tcndcnciCH of prophet and pnest had no small inAucnco 
on king Hezokiah InmRcU, to whom ^^o must nsenbo the first 
senous attempt forcibly to contraliso tlio religion of Israel, 
his proceedings arc thus desen bod in the second book of lungs 

(XMll ]) 

Ho rcmo\cd tho high plncM, and brnko tho plllnrs, nnd cut down tho 
Ashorahi nnd ho bmko in ploccs tho brnwrn serpent that Moses Iiad mndo, 
for unto thoso dnj's tho children of Israel did bum inccnso to it, and ho 
ciUlod It Jtehuahtan (i o a piece of brass) 

It 13 likely that Isainh looked with somo approval on these 
measures of king Ilezckiah, but uc do not know his prcciso 
attitudo ton ards them Ono cannot help thinking that Ilozokiah’s 
reforms uont dangerously beyond tho common sentiment of tho 
people of Judah m Uis day , for m tho next reign, the reign of 
Manasscli tho son of Ilczokiah, a Iromendous reaction took 
place, and idolatry' nos mtrotluccd into tho kingdom of Judah to 
an extent never knorni before Tho reformers of Hczekiah*a 
time, uho no doubt resisted this reaction to tho utmost of their 
power, vero swept away with great bloodshed, for wo read that 
Manossch “shed innocent blood verj much, till ho had filled 
Jerusalem from ono end to another” (2 ICings xxi 10) Tradition 
says that Isaiah was ono of tlio^o so slam , but there is no certam 
record of this 

If tho roign of Hczokiah had been ono of oxtomal prosponty, 
his reforms would probably have endured without ohallongo 
But tho invasion of Senna chonb produced tho greatest suffonng 
m Judah, and weakness as well as siifTonng, and tho religious 
pohey of Hozokiah, it is plain, excited distrust in tho mass of tho 
people Thus it befell that tho roign of his successor Manassoh 
was what it was, a timo of degradation, roferred to afterwards 
with remorse and horror Tifty five years did Manassoh reign 
m Jerusalem As to what was happemng m thoso cities of Judah 
whoso mhabitante had been swept away by Sennaohenb, thoro is 
no record, probably tho poorest of tho people wore loft, and 
some restoration of inhabitants there must have been, for the 
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cities of Judah are not spoken of afterwards as a mere desolation, 
either in the second book of Edngs or in the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
But aU religious guidance had gone out of the land: not one 
single prophet is named as living and teaching during the whole 
of this long reign. Random idolatries, aimless superstitions, 
held by turns the undiscriminating minds of king, nobles, and 
people. The lofty encouragements of Isaiah dwelt in the minds 
of a few, but by the people at large they were absolute^ forgotten. 

’ We do not even know for certain one single event that happened 
during these fifty-five years. Long afterwards it was alleged, and 
the storj’’ is found in the second book of Chronicles, that Manasseh 
was captured by the king of Assyria, and taken in chains to 
Babylon, where under the pressure of calamity he is said to have 
repented of his polytheistic idolatry ; and being presently restored 
to his Idngdom, he is said to have abolished all his idols and the 
idolatrous altars. But it is impossible not to regard this story 
as a fable, invented for a purpose regarded as pious. We find 
the fuU flood of idolatry going on in the reign of Amon, the son 
and successor of Manasseh, and even in the early years of the 
reign of Josiah ; and not the smallest hint is given of the previous 
abolition of idolatry by Blanasseh, which would have necessitated 
a restoration of the idols which had been cast aw’ay. And how 
could the WTitcr of the books of Kings have been ignorant of so 
striking a fact as the repentance of IManasseh, if it had really 
occurred? For it would have been an event not easilj’’ to bo 
forgotten. If, again, wo ask whether the Chronicler is a writer 
capable of romancing, it is difficult to deny this, in view of the 
immense victories which he attributes to the pious kings Abijali 
and Asa, and other narratives which vill easily bo discovered on 
a perusal of the books of Chronicles. Further, though it is no 
dotibt possible that the king of Assjwia, if he took Manasseh 
captive, should have located him in Babylon (which at that time 
was subject to Assyria), yet it is difiicult not to think that the 
Chronicler is hero naming Babylon as the capital of the Assyrinti 
rnonarehy, whicli it never was. Nineveh was the capital of the 
Assj'rian monarchy; but long before the books of Chronicle.'^ 
ivere written, Nineveh had been so utterly destroyed that only 
fh<* faintest memory of it dwelt in the minds of men, and it is 
not once mentioned in the book.s of Chronicles. The Chronicler 
may very well have forgotten that then* <‘vcr was such a city. 

We may s.av then with some confidence that Manus«^*h never 
w.nn tak-en captive, but lived out the whole of hif' im}>iou« life 
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the tlirono which ho had inherited. A strong-handed king he 
must have been to live so long in his dangerous position. But 
it is likely that he was popular with most of his subjects, whom 
ho allowed to go their own ways in religious matters ; and it would 
seem also that ho took possession of much of the half-deserted^ 
land of northern Israel. At all events we find part of this land 
subject to his grandson Josiah ; and if Josiah himself had subdued 
it, we should probably have been told of this. However this may 
be, the people of Judah showed no desire to overthrow Manasseh 
or his descendants ; and when Amon, the son of Manasseh, was 
slain by his outi servants, Josiah son of Amon quietly became 
king, a boy only eight years old. 

Then the reformers took heart again. When I speak of the 
reformers, it must bo understood that I mean those who, for more 
than a thousand years, had been cherishing the Abrahamic tradi- 
tion; who had been keeping it separate, all along, from the 
religions of the nations round them; who had valued it in its 
historical aspect, as a true record of divine powers and promises ; 
who had associated it with a morality in which the duties of man 
to man were recognised and set forth in detail. I do not claim 
for these, who were the nucleus of the race of Israel, perfect 
insight, or even perfect candour and truthfulness ; their principles 
had the crudity of a barbarous ago; and when they acquired 
power, they were guilty of persecuting acts which are to be 
regretted. But their aim was great, and seriously pursued ; they 
had the conception of a righteous Power beyond the range of 
human sense, to whom our obedience is due ; they strove to bring 
their feliow-countiymen, and indeed ail nations, to the cognisance 
of this Power. While acknowledging their faults, we must not 
ignore the debt we owe them. 

Outside the circle of these ardent souls, the people of Judah 
in the reign of Josiah were imbued with a religion of varying 
strictness or laxity. They had never ceased to regard Jehovah as 
the national God of Israel; but most of them thought that, if 
Jehovah failed them, they might as well have a second string to 
their bow in Baal, or Moloch, or the Sun-god. To the pure wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, to the believers in a righteous God, to the 
followers of the Mosaic tradition (which came from Abraham), 
this polytheism' was abhorrent ; but how were they to overcome 
it? The greatest single piece of evidence which they had, to 
prove the power and love of God, lay in the deliverance of Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage ; and to the exhibition of this event. 
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in words that might pierce and convince, many of them now 
devoted all their strength. 

In the reign of Hezeldah, the people of Judah had not been 
so steeped in the practices of the surrounding nations as to give 
an acute stringency to the problem, how pure rehgion was to be 
recommended and enforced. But the reign of Manasseh had 
made it possible that the traditions of Abraham and Moses would 
absolutely die away, choked by the congeries of surrounding 
superstitions; and many deeply religious persons among the 
people of Judah, when the reign of Josiah gave them an opportunity 
of expressing themselves, felt the keenest stimulus towards 
giving such an account of the miracles of the Exodus and of 
Mount Sinai as should never be forgotten by God’s chosen people. 
That the deliverance of Israel from Egypt had been achieved by 
miracles was not in that age denied or disputed; and it was 
inevitable that when the strong attempt was made, in the reign 
of Josiah, to bring back the people of Judah from idolatry and 
polytheism to the worship of Jehovah as the single unique Deity, 
great stress should be laid on these miracles. 

I must relate immediately the attempt which was made on 
these lines ; but meanwhile let it not be forgotten that a nobler 
argument than that of miracles was, even in that age, being 
offered to the people of Judah for the purpose of convincing and 
confirming them in the pure truth of religion. When the prophet 
Jeremiah sought to bring back his fellow-countrymen to the pure 
worship of God, he did indeed refer to the history of the Exodus ; 
and it is lilvcly that he beheved.in the miracles of the Exodus; 
but it is. not from the point of view of the miracles that ho makes 
his appeal. This is what he vTrites (Jeremiah ii. 4-7) : 

Hear ye the word of Jehovah, O house of Jacob, and nil the families 
of the house of Israel: thus saith Jehovah, What unrighteousness have 
your fathers found in mo, that they are gone far from mo, and have walked 
after vanity, and are become vain? Neither said they. Where is Jehovah 
that brought us up out of the land of Egypt; that led us through the 
wilderness, through a land of deserts and of pits, through a land of drought 
and of the shadow of death, through a land that none passed through, 
and whore no man dwelt? And I brought you into a plentiful land, to 
eat the fruit thereof and the goodness thereof; but when j'O entered, yo 
defiled my land, and made mine heritage an abomination. 

It will be seen that, oven if Jeremiah believed in the rniraclc.s, 
it is not the miracles as such that lie trusts in; it is the love and 
gooduc.'-'s of God in which he trusts; this lie felt as communicated 
to his own heart., and ho urges others so to act that they may 
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fod it in IheiT bcarts Bui this immcdmto mtcrcourso ^ntli 
God, which belonged to the proplicls of Ipracl, did not belong to 
the greater number of pious Israelites, it did not belong to 
Hilkinh the high priest, orSliaphan the senbo, and these adopted 
another nicthotl to bring about tho reform they desired How 
far Jeremiah sanctioned their proceedings wo do not know , but 
his method was intrinsically difTcront from theirs lot mo quote 
tho narrative which will show how tho priest and tho statesman 
acted in furtherance of their schemo of reform , it will bo found 
m 2 Kings xmi 

And It camo to pass m tlio oigbtocntli j car of king Josinh, that tho 
lung sent Shaphnn tho son of Azalmli, tho son of 'Mcsliullnm, tho senbo, 
to the house of Jehov ah saj mg, Go up to Hilkinh tho lugh pnoat, that ho 
may sum tho monov which is brouglit into tho hou«jo of Jehovah, which 
tho keepers of tho door liavo gatlicred of tho people And Kitkiah tho 
lugh pnest said unto Shaplian tho senbo, I liavo found tho book of tho law 
in the houso of Jchoiali. ^\nd Jlilkioh dclncred tho book to Shnphan, 
and lie read it And Shnptian tho senbo camo to tho king, and brought 
tho king word again, and said, Th> servants have emptied out tho money 
that was found m tho house, and have delivered it into tho hand of tho 
workmen that have tho oversight of tho houso of Jehovah And Slinphon 
tho Bcribo told tho lung, sajnng, Hilkiah tho pnest hntli doliv cred mo a book. 
And Shoplian tend it before tho king And it come to pass, when tho king 
had Jicard tho words of tlio book of tho law, that ho rent lus clothes And 
tho king commanded Hilkinh tho pnest, and Ahikam tho son of Shnphan. 
end Achbor tho son of Micniah and Shnphan tho senbo, and Asnmh tho 
king's servant saving Go >o inquire of Jchoinh for mo and for tho 
people and for all Judah concerning tho words of this book tlmt is found 
for great is tho wrath of Jehovah that is kindled against us, becauso our 
fathers have not hearkened unto tho words of this book, to do according 
unto all that which is enjoined us 

In the ninth chapter of this work I have argued, as others 
have argued before mo, that tho book thus found in tho tempio 
was not indeed tho actual book of Deuteronomy as wo have it now, 
but tlio first sketch of that book , mamly on tho ground that tho 
book of Deuteronomy stringently commands that contrahsation 
of sacnficial worship, which king Josiah proceeded dutifully to 
enforce, and wluch therefore must have been contained in the 
book wluch Hilkiah found in tho temple No other book of 
tho Pentateuch could have been the ongin of this rigid enforce 
ment, for though Leviticus xvii 1-9, is in the same direction, 
it 18 not tho same command If then tho first sketch of tho book 
of Deuteronomy was tho book thus found in tho temple, can we 
help adding that it was a book which had been composed not so 
long before tho date of its finding ? No claim is made m tho book 
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of Kings that it had ever been known before. It was found, 
but we are not told that it had been lost ; yet if written by Moses, 
or if it were a transcript of what was written by Moses, it must 
have been lost before it was found. Could such a loss take place, 
and not the faintest mention of it occur in the history ? 

But I must not repeat arguments which have already been 
given with some fullness in the ninth chapter of the present work’. 
It wiU be sufficient here to state the conclusion there reached: 
That the ardent worshippers of Jehovah, the ardent inheritors 
of the religious tradition of Abraham and Moses, after having 
been thrust down and overpowered in the half-heathen reign of 
Manasseh, gathered spirit and determination in the reign of 
Manasseh’s grandson Josiah; and the most powerful of their 
weapons was the composition of a book, the first sketch of our 
book of Deuteronomy ; a book truly powerful ; sincerely written 
then, though our more enlightened conscience would not permit 
us to write a similar work now. 

But now let me continue my last quotation, so as to show 
the precise result of the finding of the book. It will be remembered 
that king Josiah had commanded Bfilldah the high priest and his 
friends to “inquire” of Jehovah, as to what, in view of the dis- 
covery of the sacred book, they should think and do. 

So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, and Achbor, and 'Shaphan, and 
Asaiah, went unto Huldah the prophetess, the wife of Shallum the son of 
Tikvah, the son of Harhas, keeper of the wardrobe; (now she dwelt in 
Jerusalem in the second quarter ;) and they communed with her. And she 
said unto them. This saith Jehovah, the God of Israel : Tell.ye the man that 
sent you unto me. Thus saith Jehovah, Behold, I will bring evil upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book 
which the king of Judah hath read: because they have forsaken me, and 
have burned incense unto other gods, that they might provoke me to anger 
with all the work of their hands; therefore my wrath shall be kindled 
against this place, and it shall not be quenched. But imto the king of 
Judah, who sent you to inquire of Jehovah, thus shall ye say to him. Thus 
saith Jehovah, the God of Israel: As touching' the words which thou hast 
heard, because thine heart was tender, and thou didst humble thyself 
before Jehovah, when thou heardest what I spake against this place, and 
against the inhabitants thereof, that they should become a desolation and 
a curse, and hast rent thy clothes, and wept before me ; I also have heard 
thee, saith Jehovah. Therefore, behold, I wiU gather thee to thy fathers, 
and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in peace, neither shaU thine eyes 
see all the evil which I wiU bring upon this place. And they brought the 
king word again. 

The narrative goes on to tell how Josiah, after hearing the 
message of the prophetess Huldah, summoned aU the elders 
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throughout Judah and Jerusalem to a great conference in the 
temple; and with the elders came the prophets and “all the 
people,” wo are told ; and then standing before thorn, ho himself 
read to them the whole book just found, now called “the book of 
the covenant”; and after reading it made a solemn vow (a 
“covenant,” it is called) to obey the words of that book; and the 
people gave their consent and adhesion to his vow. The consent 
of the people proved far from immutable; but Josiah himself 
was firm in his resolve, and vigorous in his action. Ho sent and 
destroyed all the “high places,” or in other words all the shrines, 
throughout Judaia and Samaria, whether those dedicated to 
Jehovah, or those dedicated to Baal or other deities ; the temple 
of Jehovah at Jerusalem being alone permitted to stand, the 
single and unique shrine of the only true God. Out of the temple 
at Jerusalem itself ho took every image, every vessel, that had 
been used for worship other than the worship of Jehovah; all 
such images and vessels ho destroyed utterly. As regards the 
priests who had ministered at the altars which ho destroyed, ho 
drew a distinction ; ho slow tho priests who had been engaged in 
false and idolatrous worship, but spared, and did not in any way 
punish, those who had been engaged in tho worship of Jehovah; 
though sacrificial worship was for tho future forbidden in all the 
country shrines equally. 

Such, as it is recorded for us, was tho reform of religion carried 
out by king Josiah ; and a very drastic reform it was ; nor must 
wo defend every part of it. Circumstances yet to be narrated 
made it short lived, and tho book which was tho immediate cause 
of it, the book of Deuteronomy, proved a more important influence 
upon mankind in after generations than anything which king 
Josiah did personally. 

For now we have, in its first beginning, that long-lived and 
powerful agency, the religion of the booh ! Never before, in the 
history of mankind, had the written word so vast and detailed 
an influence as it now began to have over the minds of Israelites, 
and through them on Christians and Mohammedans afterwards. 
In the reign of Josiah the power of the book was but in its infancy ; 
but it is a reality ; the written word is beginning to rival the spoken 
word ; and it is a rivalry which extends to the thoughts of men 
as well as to their actions. The book of Deuteronomy is the first 
book of all books that were ever written in which this all-com- 
prehensive claim to rule men was advanced; and this being so, 
it will be well to give some further account of its moral bearings 
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than is involved in what is written above. It is permissible to 
treat it as a whole ; though in its actual form a good deal is later 
than the reign of Josiah, and some of it is earlier (but gathered 
into the whole, of course, at a later time). 

The hook of Deuteronomy is, as I have said, most earnest; 
and in spite of the fact that imagination entered largely into the 
composition of many parts of it, it comes from the heart. More 
than that; it is a hook in which the duties of humanity and 
justice are set forth in memorable terms. It will be weU to quote 
a few passages to show this. The duty of impartial judgment 
between man and man is set forth as follows : 

Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, according to thy tribes: and they shall 
judge the people with righteous judgment. Thou shalt not wrest judgment ; 
thou shalt not respect persons : neither shalt thou take a gift ; for a gift 
doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the righteous. 
That which is altogether just shalt thou follow, that thou mayest live, 
and inherit the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee. Deut. xvi. 
18 - 20 . 

The duty of kindness towards aliens is inculcated, sometimes 
very impressively, as for instance in the tenth chapter, verse 19 : 

Love ye therefore the stranger: for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. 

And so again in chapter xxiv. 14, 15, with reference to the 
payment of hired servants: 

Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy, 
whether ho be of thy bretliren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land 
'witliin thy gates : in his day shalt thou give him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go down upon it ; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it ; lest ho 
cry against thee unto Jehovah, and it bo sin tmto thee. 

The verse which immediately follows the foregoing is one that 
may have belonged to a more ancient code ; for the Bible represents 
a sajnng to the same effect as having influenced Amaziah, some two 
centuries before Josiah : 

The fathers shall not be put td death for the cliildren, neither sliall 
the children be put to death for the fathers; every man shall bo put to 
death for his own sin. 

Such sayings arc memorable; and more might be quoted. 
Yet in reading the book of Deuteronomy, wc have continually to 
change from admiration to regret; for, with all its foiwour and 
dignity, it mpresonts a severer and more painful view of God’s 
judgtnents than any other book of the Old Testament conlnins; 
and (his was in no slight degree the cause of the narrowness of 
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tho later Judaism, from Ezra onwards. For while the religion of 
the booh, if embraced without freedom to criticise, tends of itself 
to narrowness, this tendency is greatly increased when tho punish* 
monls for disobedience or incredulity arc made too severe. It is 
not disparaging Deuteronomy very much to say that it is not equal 
in prophetic power to tho utterances of Isaialt ; but it is instructive 
to compare tho way in wliich tho two books speak of tho fear of 
God. Tho passage of Isaiah in which this fear is inculcated as 
a right and noble quality is from tho eleventh chapter, a part of 
which I quoted in treating of Isaiali ; but a few verses may well 
be quotetl again: 

And there shnll come forth a shoot out of tho stock of Jesso, find a 
branch out of hw root^ shall bear fruit: nnd tho spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him, tho spirit of wisdom nnd understanding, tho spirit of counsel 
nnd might, tho spirit of knowledge nnd of tho fear of Johovnh; and his 
delight shall bo in tho fear of Jehovah. , .. 

Now take in contrast vith this tlio follomng passage from tho 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, in which hypothetical 
blessings and hypothetical cursings, correspondent to the good 
or bad actions of tho Israelites of tho future, are set down {but 
tho cursings exceed tho blessings in length many times over); 
among tho blessings tho fear of God is not mentioned, but among 
tho cursings it enters in thus (versos C8 and 69) : 

If thou wilt not observe to do nil tho words of this law that are written 
in this book, that thou mayest fear tliis glorious and fearful name, Jehovah 
thy God ; then Jehovah will make thy plagues wonderful, nnd tho plagues 
of thy seed, oven great plagues, and of long continuance, nnd soro siclmesses, 
nnd of long continuance. ' 

How tender is tho fear of God in Isaiah, how terrible in Deutero- 
nomy I No doubt tho people of Judah had gone very wrong 
in tho reigns of Manossoh and Amon, and something more of 
Boverity might bo expected from tho tvritor of Deuteronomy, living 
after that groat apostasy, than from Isaiah, who lived when the 
worship of foreign deities was comparatively moderate ; but this is 
not enough to account for the difference between tho two passages. 
There is something external and mechanical in tho spirit which 
the writer of Deuteronomy is inculcating ; it is not tho noble fear 
of wrong-doing, but tho less noble fear of the pains which may be 
expected to result from wrong-doing, which he is making the 
instrument of his appeal to his o^m nation. Not that the fear 
of painful results is in itself ignoble ; but it becomes ignoble, if 
not subordinated to tho fear of wrong-doing in itself ; for it is by 
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the fear of wrong-doing, not by the fear of punishment, that the 
human spirit grows vitally. Now in the whole of the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, with its long array of blessings 
and cursings, no touch of the nobler fear is inculcated. I will 
not say that it is absent from the whole book of Deuteronomy, for 
the relations between God and man are assumed to be intimate 
and loving in any right order of things, and the noble fear of God 
cannot be absent from such a temper ; the twenty-eighth chapter 
is specifically faulty in a degree in which the others are not so. 
But all through the book, the thought of external penalties 
inflicted by God directly, or commanded by God as a duty to be 
carried out by his faithful servants upon impious men, is very 
prominent indeed ; and the fear of such penalties is earthly, not 
spiritual. There is an element of hardness in Deuteronomy, which 
is rarely found in the prophetical writings of the Old Testament ; 
and this was not without injurious effects in after ages. 

In speaking of Deuteronomy as the first instance, and indeed 
the origin, of the “religion of the book,” I do not forget that for 
some centuries before the reign of king Josiah there had been 
written narratives, more or less detailed, of the rise and growth 
of the people of Israel, and of the divine element pervading their- 
history, as the divine element was then understood. But none 
of these narratives had the insistent force which compels obedience. 
Up to the reign of Josiah, the religion of Israel, even in its most 
orthodox form, was flriid and capable of change. We read in 
Numbers xxvii. 21, a divine command that Joshua, when in need 
of guidance, should receive it from the high priest, who should 
consult God by means of the Urim and Thummim (by which 
name the jewels on the breastpla-fe of the high priest were desig- 
na-fced). It is evidently intended that this was to be the method by 
which the chiefs of the Israelites should always obtain the divine 
counsel ; and no doubt the practice was an ancient one, and was 
really resorted to by David. Yet Hng Josiah, and the high priest 
Hilkiah, quite ignore it ; and, being in need of guidance, consult 
the prophetess Huldah. This was a more enhghtened procedure 
than consulting the Urim and Thummim ; but it was a procedure 
that ignored the ancient practice. If such high authorities as 
king Josiah and the high priest Hilkiah could to this extent ignore 
tradition (and it matters httle whether the tradition had been 
actually written dovm or not), it is clear that the rehgiqn of Israel 
was not, up to the reign of Josiah, an absolutely fixed set of 
ordinances. But Deuteronomy, with its stern commands, tended 
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to fix ceremonial religion; and authority in the formal sonso 
began to assume a definiteness which it Imd not before. 

Yet this tendency towards fixity, this formalising of authority 
among religious Israelites, almost immediately received a serious 
check, and appeared likely to bo cut short almost ns soon as it 
began. The gallant king Josiah, whom (in spite of his persecuting 
tendencies) wo must honour for his piety and courage, and also 
according to the testimony oE Jeremiah for his justice, was slain 
after a reign of thirty-one* years in a Iiopolcss attempt to with- 
stand Pharaoh-nccoh king of Egypt, who was inarching by the 
usual route through the north of Palestine to attack the Assyrians. 
Fertile moment, the whole Judaean monarchy fell under the power 
of Egypt. The power of Egypt was short lived ; but Josiah liad 
gone ; and there was no real recovciyfor his family or his djmasty. 
To explain what was happening, it is necessary to glance beyond 
the bounds of the land of Israel. 

The great kingdom of AssjTia, the kingdom whoso capital 
was Nineveh, which had subjugated Syria, northern Israel, and 
Babylon, and under Sennacherib had desolated Judah, was now 
tottering to its fall. A terrible, an astonishing event! How 
came it about? The most recent discoveries in the cuneiform 
inscriptions show that Nineveh was destroyed by one of those 
formidable savage hordes, whicli have so often issued from central 
Asia and have destroyed the products of civilisation. The Greeks 
called them Scythians ; but the inscription of Nabonidus through 
which wo know of this particular horde calls them the Manda. 

. Nabonidus was the last king of Babylon, and from his inscription 
\t appear that the. Bohylordan?. TCjolccd at the. isAl oi Ninesveh, 
and BO far were in sympathy with the IManda ; but whether they 
actively helped the Manda is uncertain. (Herodotus tells us that 
Nineveh W'as taken by the Modes ; but ho also informs us of the 
presence of a great Scythian army in Media and other parts of 
Asia at that time ; and whatever precisely may have liappened, 
it seems probable that the actual destruction of Nineveh was 
carried out by the Scythians, i.e. the Manda.) 

It must strike one with awe that the single city on ivhich this 
barbarian invasion struck "with overwhelming force, was the city 
which, only a few years before, had been supreme over all western 
Asia; which had subjugated Babylon and Egypt; which had 
swept away a great part of the ten tribes from northern Palestine, 
and many of the people of Judah as well ; which had transplanted 
other communities also, more than we now know; which in 
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splendour of external appearance was surpassed by few cities of 
the ancient world, as its remains now testify. Such was Nineveh ; 
yet despite all its splendour and pride, not a single sigh or lament 
has reached us to show how the inhabitants of it felt its fall. We 
cannot but contrast with this the poignant laments which, when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, only a few years later, the exiled 
inhabitants of that city poured forth, and which we read to-day 
in our Bibles. Were not the Jews a nobler people than the 
Assyrians, because they could thus feel and utter their sorrows ? 

But at the moment when Pharaoh-necoh set out, thinking to 
seize some portion of the falling realm of Assyria, the people, of 
Judah were by no means lamenting. The tone of the prophet 
Nahum, whose three chapters are entirely devoted to portraying 
the imminent fall of Nineveh, is the tone of unalloyed triumph. 
In his eyes, the fall of Nineveh is the peace of Judah. 

“Jehovah hath given commandment concerning thee,” he cries out to 
Nineveh, “ that no more of thy name be sown ; out of the hoTise of thy 
gods will I cut off the graven image and the molten image ; I will make 
thy grave; for thou art vile. Behold, upon the mountains the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ! Keep thy feasts, 
O Judah, perform thy vows ; for the wicked one shall no more pass thrpugh 
thee; he is utterly cut ofi.” Nahum i. 14, 16. 

Alas, there were wicked ones still remaining in the earth, when 
Nineveh had been cut off; as Judah was very shortly to know. 
Another prophet, Zephaniah, with broader imagination and more 
generous mind than Nahum, yet speaks in similar ternis about 
Nineveh : 

“ Jehovah,” he writes, “ will stretch out his hand against the north, and 
destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like the 
wilderness. And herds shall lie down in the midst of her, all th© beasts 
of the nations; both the peHcan and the’ porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof : their voice shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall 
be in the thresholds : for he hath laid bare the cedar work. This is the j oyous 
city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and there is none 
else beside me: how is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie 
down in! every one that passeth by her shall hiss, and wag liis hand.” 
Zephaniah ii. 13-15. 

The theme of Zephaniah, however, is the purging of all the 
nations ; out of calamities he predicts a happy end. Neither in 
Nahum nor in Zephaniah is there direct mention of the ■«dld hordes 
that were then devastating western Asia: but it is from the 
knowledge of their presence and their acts of savage destruction 
that these prophecies evidently proceed. 

One inference we may draw from the tone of these prophets 
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of U I* « nnlnwl q«rj<t»f»n. %vh> ^Tnl out, « rtainfj 

in no ftwbion, to op|HW Mifvmoh n(*coIi in Inn march 

Qgftin'<l A^t^Tia Some Im^c thought flmt he went ik*< the \a«m! 
of AM>nn to op|K> e the cnem> of Ihil ff .lo^mh hnd 

acted from motl\e, it i« dear timt he conhJ lm\o hnd neither 
Kahnm nor Zeplinninh for hi** coiin^'llor, nnd we cannot clouht 
flint Xnhnm nnd Z^'phnnmh rxpn^iitnl the general ecntlmentn of 
the jieople of Jinlnli llenw* we m«*t think that Jo«iah op|Kyf(d 
Phnmoh necoh lieeniw he con»idere<l that the Kg\ptinn I mg wns 
violating the foil of I’nlcHtine* nnd the twentieth chapter of 
Detilertmomv , laith itf exhortationH to conmge. vmn \ct^ hkch to 
Mimulnte him towanlf nueh n»^idanee He fell not nnworthiH , 
bnl the jiremlft’** n on which he had aetwl wtio impeTfccl, and tho 
kingdom of dndah nufferrt! then h> 

l'\en if .lo-onh had lexn more pnidf'nt, it can hardly lx* douhtcil 
that the kingdom of dndah would lm\e Ix-cn obliged to nubmit 
to twing tlie \nKtal, in w>me degri'<' of cither Tg^pt or Ifab^lon 
(Nine\*eh ha\ing pi ndiixl, and the Inrbanaii iiun>non hncing 
come to on end. in what preciM' manner wp know not) Ihit 
dopiaira defeat made thingx miicli wone for lui count n, Pharaoh 
necoh fiegan by mcultmg and dt*ij>oihng the land of dndali, and 
when Pharaoh necoh, n jenr or two later, wa»< defeated Kehu- 
clmdneriyir m the battle of Carchemidi tlun that great king 
claimM! all the land of lunicl ni Iih own b\ nght of com|ue«it, and 
It w plain that Judah and dcnitaUm auffenKl afre^ih, tliough wo 
Im\ o no exact account of tho first procee^linga of Xehuclmdnexxar 
agaiiiHl the Implc-s countr> Out of all the cornpititora who 
at rove for the imperial inhenlanct of Xine\ih, Pain Ion hnd come 
out c iclonous , and the catnst roplie of Jerti*'alem w aa draw ing near 
Mo can Imrdh Ixs aurjinjiod that, after the fall of Josiah, tho 
land of .ludnh lap«cd hack into pol^ihcism and idolatry ‘Iho 
religion of which Jennh had l>ccn po ardent a champion had not 
been ju‘?tificd MSihlosucccsi, and idols and idol uorpliip Ix'gan 
to ro\uo in Jerusalem, t \cn in tho temple ilfclf X^ot again was 
thoro>al hand hdd out to purge Jeniwilem from such iniquities; 
in nil matters, whether of riligion, or of morality, or of justice, 
a recklessness hnd fallen upon tho people of Judah Only a fow 
prophotfl, and a remnant of faithful men, kept to tlio guiding 
faith of tlio ancient leaders of Israel, and woro not dismayed 
The prophet Hahakkuk wToto before things hnd arn\cd at their 
worst, ho foresees tho attack of tho Chaldeans, but ho js not 
dismayed as to tlio final issue Ho utters that memorable saying, 
'i o A, 20 
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“The just shall live by his faith.” With Jeremiah we enter upon 
the darkest time. Henceforth, for at least a century, pure religion 
is absolutely unprotected by secular force ; the prophets are the 
sole upholders of it; and their sole weapon was the word of 
preaching, the word of God. That pure rehgion should have 
issued victorious out of such a conflict is one of the most memor- 
able facts in human history. 

Three prophets are the representatives to us of this conflict ; 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the great unnamed prophet whose pro- 
phecies are reckoned in our Bibles as the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah. No doubt these three did not stand absolutely 
alone (for instance, Jeremiah had a follower, more unfortunate 
even than himself, that Uriah whose brief story is told in the book 
of Jeremiah, xxvi. 20-23) ; but to us they stand alone ; and if 
ever three men did a great work, it was they. They were separated 
in time ; and from this cause, and also from their natural differences 
of character, the impression which they make upon us is very 
different. But the underlying thought' of all three is the same ; 
and it is that which Isaiah first expounded as the secret of God’s 
dealings with Israel; that some out of Israel would shine forth 
to posterity as the true people of God, and would rule thfe world 
from Zion, the sacred city ; while others, deaf and blind to divine 
truth, would fall into oblivion and disregard. In Isaiah’s time 
the actual exile was not foreseen, except as regards a part of the 
nation ; hence he emphasises the return of the faithful ones to 
God, not their return to their own land. But the three later 
prophets of whom I am how speaking did emphasise in their 
teaching the return from actual exile ; this was the first form of 
the ideal to which they looked in the future. 

Yet the primary message of both Jeremiah and Ezekiel to the 
people of Judah is, not that there shall be a return from captivity, 
but that there shall be a captivity. Jt may seem a matter of course, 
that a return from captivity must be preceded by a captivity; 
but it is not as a matter of course, nor as a thing merely to be 
sorrowed over and lamented, that Jeremiah and Ezekiel speak 
of the captivity of the entire people of Judah, which they foresee. 
It is with the fuU conviction that the captivity ought to come, 
that it is best for it to come, that they prophesy that it wfll come. 
It is not that they do not lament it ; but they lament far more 
the unworthiness of the nation which makes it inevitable. 

There is, indeed, one thing that may fairly excite our surprise, 
when I speak of this unworthiness of the people of Judah. Why 
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does Jeremiah no\er once refer to that great reform of religion 
by kmg Josiah ivhicli the Fcconcl book of Kings desenbes at such 
length! Though Jeremiah refers to Josiah himself ^vlth praiso, 
as bemg n just and compassionate ruler, ho docs not onco speak 
of Josiah’s religious reform In tbo following passage especially 
(Jeremiah \xv 1-7) he might have been, expected to refer to it 

Tho word that carao to Jereminh concerning all the people of Judah 
in tho fourth j car of Jchomkim tho 8on of Josiah, king of Jiidoh , tho aamo 
wna tho first j car of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bnbj Ion , tho which Jeremiah 
tho prophet spake unto all tho pcoplo of Judah, and to all tho inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, Baying From the thirteenth > car of Josiah tho «on of Amon, 
king of Judah, cien unto this dnj, theso three and twenty joars, tho word 
of Jehovah liath corn© unto mo, and I Iia\o spoken unto jou, rising up 
early and Bpoakmg, but jo ha\o not hearkcnotl And Jehoiah hath sent 
unto >ou nil his servants tho prophcla, nsmg up carl> and sending them, 
but JO have not hearkened, nor inclmod jour ear to hear, Raj'ing, Return 
JO now overj one from his o\'il way, and from tho evil of jour doings, and 
dwell in tho land thot Jehovah hath gtien unto jou and to jour fathers, 
from of old and even for o\crmoTO and go not after oilier gods to servo 
them, and to worslup them and provoke mo not to anger with tho work 
of your liands, and I will do jou no hurt Yet yo have not hearkened 
unto mo saitli Jchoi ah , that j o might prov oke mo to anger with tho work 
of jour glands to jour own hurt 

It Will bo observed that out of tbo twenty three years during 
which Jorommh represents himself m tho above passage to have 
been preaching to tho people of Judah that tlioj ought to repent 
of their idolatry and polytheism, no fewer than thirteen aro tho 
precise penod dunng which (according to the second book of 
Kings) tho Tohgious reform instituted by Josiah was m force, 
dunng which, wo might suppose, idolatry and polytheism had 
ceased m Judah IVliy does Jeremiah make no mention of this 
remarkable reform ^ I think wo must answer that tho reform 
was much less deep than is genorallj supposed, and it failed, 
because Josiah and his advisors had not adequately thought out 
tho needs of those whom they wore endoavounng to correct and 
amend If any inhabitant of tho country of Judah, or of Palestme 
(or it may bo added of any country where religion was operative) 
desired m those days to obtam favour or counsel from the deity 
whom he worshipped, ho offered a sacrifice to that deity When 
Josiah had prohibited all saonfices, except those offered m the 
temple at Jerusalem, throughout tho realm which he ruled, what 
were the inhabitants of the country parts to do, when they wished 
to obtam tho divine favour and counsel * To go up to Jerusalem 
and offer saonfico there, was too senous a burden for them , and 
3 20 — 2 
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they were not spiritual enough to do what Jeremiah and other 
spiritually-minded prophets would have counselled, namely to 
pray to God in spiritual trust, knowing that God does not need 
or require material sacrifices. Their whole conceptions were 
material; they prayed for material benefits; to obtain those 
material benefits, they offered material sacrifices ; and they might 
have argued (and very hkely did argue), “If material sacrifices are 
of no benefit to those who offer them, why are material sacrifices 
offered up in the temple at Jerusalem?” Hence, though Josiah 
prohibited sacrificial worship in the country parts of his realm, 
there was always a tendency for it to revive again ; and when it 
revived, the deity worshipped was very Kkely not Jehovah, and 
was almost certain not to be Jehovah in that sublime sense in 
which the prophets understood the nature and being of that 
Eternal One from whom aU power and strength and life sprang 
into birth. 

That, I think, is the consideration which explains what else 
must so much surprise us, the total ignoring by Jeremiah of 
Josiah’s great rehgious reform. In the years after the captivity, ’ 
a means of reconciliation was found between the religious needs 
of individuals throughout the country and the claim of Jerusalem 
to be single and unique as a place of sacrificial worship ; this was 
effected by the institution of synagogues, or places where worship 
of prayer and praise was offered without sacrifices. But in the 
reign of Josiah, the people were not capable of adopting this 
remedy. No doubt all through the country there were individuals 
who could understand and sympathise with the lofty ideal which 
Jeremiah held and proclaimed, as for instance in such a passage 
as the following : 

Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
riches : but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he tmderstandeth, and 
knoweth me, that I am Jehovah which exercise lovingldndness, judgment, 
and righteousness, in the earth ; for in these things I delight, saith Jehovah. 
Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. 

But they were few who held these lofty principles; and 
Jeremiah was no doubt right in beheving that the people of Judah 
could not be purified without some great overthrow which would 
cause searchings of heart among them. 

From the time that Nebuchadnezzar appeared on the scone 
Jeremiah began to predict the captivity of the whole nation and 
their exile in Babylon. He does this in the twenty-fifth chapter 
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from winch I have already quoted, and again m the thirty sixth 
chapter (verso 29) this latter is tho clmptcr m v Inch it is related 
how king Johoiakim burned tho roll on which Jeremiah had 
written Ins threatonmgs It would have fared ill with tho prophet 
on that occa‘»ion, if Johoiakim had been able to seize Inm, but 
ho was successfully concealed Tho year m which these two 
chapters were written was the year in which Nebuchadnezzar 
first appears ns tho overlord of Judah and Israel Three years 
later Johoiakim rebelled, and though Nebuchadnezzar was too 
busy to repress tlio rebellion m person, bo incited tho nval races 
against tho kingdom of Judah, among them tho Afoabites and 
Ammonites, who wore only too glad to pay off their old scores 
m this way Tho people of Judah began to feel a retaliation 
which, it must bo confessed, was not altogether undesen cd 

Jehoinkim died before Jerusalem sufTered capture , but this was 
not long delay ed His son Jehoiachin had only been three months 
king when Nebuchadnezzar appeared wnth a force too strong to 
bo resisted , and Jehoiaclun surrendered to him Then ensued the 
first stage of tho captivity of Judah, Johoiachm himself, and 
thousands of tho population, were carried away to Babylon 

It was tho beginning of tho end Zedokiab, the youngest son 
of Josiah (and undo of Jehoiachin) was next made long of Judah 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and ruled over w hat remained of tho people 
But ho also robelled, as Johoiakim had done, for what cause wo 
know not , and Nebuchadnezzar came in person with his Chaldean 
army, and besieged tho city in form, building forts and mounds 
agamst it, for Jerusalem was by nature strong, and not easily 
to bo tal cn 

Never was there a siege in all history in which tho passions 
and emotions of men had so wide a range , not even tho siege of 
Athens, when tho Peloponnesian army and fleet lay round it 
Looking at the matter superficially, tho case was simply that 
of a small disordered community, inhabiting a very strong 
fortified city, besieged by tho army of the mightiest power then 
existing in tho world, and therefore certam to fall in the end by 
famme, if not by assault There was no great military gemus 
among tho defenders, Zedokiah the king was an amiable but 
weak pnneo, governed by his nobles 

But there were those in tho city whose thoughts and feelings 
redeemed these commonplace elements of the situation, and 
elevated the whole to a drama of the highest interest , those whose 
passionate affection was given to the city of Jerusalem and to 
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the people of Israel ; those who, in their sorrow for the miseries 
of the present, had not forgotten the lofty ideal set before their 
nation, and the divine promises on which that ideal rested as on 
a sure foundation. Of these Jeremiah was the chief. He had no 
delusion as to the ability of his countrymen to resist the arms of 
Nebuchadnezzar; he urged them to surrender; in particular, 
he urged Zedekiah to surrender. If Zedeldah had been left to 
himself, he might have accepted the advice ; but his nobles would 
not permit him to do so ; and Jeremiah suffered greatly at their 
hands. Yet despair was very far from Jeremiah’s heart. In 
. order to show his good hope for the future of his people, he publicly 
bought the field which his cousin offered him for sale in his native 
village of Anathoth, although neither he nor his cousin were able 
to reach Anathoth, by reason of the besiegmg army; and he 
pointed the meaning of his act by the following prophecy : 

'Thus saith Jehovah: Like as I have brought all this great evil upon 
this people, so will I bring upon them all the good that I have promised 
them. And fields shall be bought in this land, whereof ye say. It is desolate, 
without man or beast ; it is given into the hand of the Chaldeans. Men 
shall buy fields for money, and subscribe the deeds, and seal them, and 
call witnesses, in the land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, 
and in the cities of Judah, and in the cities of the hill cormtry, and in the 
cities of the lowland, and in the cities of the South : for I wall cause their 
captivity to return, saith J ehovah. Jeremiah xxxii. 42-44. 

And again with yet tenderer emotion he writes : 

Thus saith Jehovah Sabaoth, the God of Israel: Yet again shall they 
use this speech in the land of Judah and in the cities thereof, when I shall 
bring again their captivity: Jehovah bless thee, O habitation of justice, 
O motmtain of holiness. And Judah and all the cities thereof shall dwell 
therein together ; the husbandmen, and they that go about ■with flocks. 
For I have satiated the weary soul, and every sorrowful soul have I re- 
plenished. Upon this I awaked, and beheld ; and my sleep was sweet unto 
me. Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will sow the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah with the seed of man, and with the seed 
of beast. And it shall come to pass, that like as I have watched over them 
to pluck up and to break down, and to overthrow and to destroy, and to 
afflict; so will I watch over them to build and to plant, saith Jehovah. 
Ibid, xxxi. 23-28. 

The reader will observe in this passage the sweet and delicate 
incoherence so characteristic of the Hebrew mind; the subject 
is too great for pure logic. Yet it is a most reasonable purpose, 
a most reasonable plan, that Jeremiah is setting before the eyes 
of his fellow-countiymen ; there is nothing wild or arbitrary about 
it. They are to yield to the storm; they will be overthrown, 
but they may look with hope to their revival. A diflicult counsel, 
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jx'rliap'^: but n just ftml wiwj counsel, fniitful in the l»oart4» of 
Mmo of tho«p wlioni Jort-minh ; imd it pnxlucx'd the 

(nitt« which Jcrrmiftli panlicted. 

Tliat d outdo -«!ge<l prophecy, Invt'ctlye npain»!t hi*? nation In 
the prrwnt, but hope for tliolr future, of wliich Jcreniinli was tho 
itpohcsman in Jonisnlom, wns Ijoing proclaimetl at tlic i?nmo time 
by Ijts fctlow-proplict Erohiol in lintjylonin, on ttio banhn of the 
river Clicbar. Erokiol, like Jcf»'miah, wo.*s a priest ; he Imd I)een 
fnUen captiiv in tho fin’t captivity, when Jchoinchtn Imd aurren* 
clcrrtl to XrbuehndnerzAr. lienee he prophesies! not to the 
people of Jpn>«alem, but to the Jewish exiles. Thes? exiles %?cro 
reckonesl by tho thousand, |>erlmps by the ten thousand. A 
dejcctesi, despsiriny; remn.snt ; hnrtlly able to miso their hearts 
to any ho|>e ; but not xmnware of the past glories of tbeir stale, 
and not now too proud to Ii«ten to the proplietic word. Yet 
when Erx'kiel comes to them, it is ns to an nlxlumtc people that 
he speaks; only it is evident timt, though the exiles may In' 
obtlumtc, the |)eople of Jerusalem are n*ganlwl ns still more 
oljdurate; nlw-a 3 -s, until the final capture and destruction of 
Jentsalem, it is of the jx*opIe of JenHalern that he is mainly* 
thinking. When Jerxisalem is caplnml and deslroj'cd, his tone 
changes to imp.a«'*ione<! hojxdulni^s. Tlie two jilmses of his 
mind, the Kjvcritj* and the hoinduliiess, are in tho main successive ; 
the Pcveritj* comes first, the ho|>efu!ness afterwards; and tho 
dividing lino is tho fall of Jerusalem. A fow passages ma^” bo 
<{uotc<l in illustration of lids. Here i.s a part of tlie divine message 
as be first receivtxl it : 

Bon of nuio, go, gf-l imto Ih** lionso of Ismel, nn<l spook with my 
wonU unto thorn. Tor tlmu nrt not sr^nl unto » pooplo of n strmige speech 
ontl of im honl Jonprog**, hut to the fjoiLV* of Ismel ; not to many people* 
of o strongn speech onil of on lionl Innpmp*, who«te wortls thou const not 
undcrstnnd. Surely, If I sent thee to them, they would heoricen unto thrv. 
But tljc houw of Isniel will not heorken tinto thee ; for they will not heorken 
unto mo: for oil tlio house of Ismel oro of on Imrtl fondieiul nnd of » stifl 
heart. Behold, I Imvo inmje thy face hord ngolnst their foccs, and thy 
forcheiul hard ngoinst their foreheods. An on ndomnnt Imnlcr thon flint 
hnvo 1 miulo thy fondieod; fear them not, neither bo dismoyed nt their 
looks, though tl»ey Ix) n rebcllioul house. EiokicI Hi. 4-9. 

Thcpo W’ords are like a strong phalanx of warriors entering tho 
battlefield, and dotennined to carrj’ tlie daj*. When, in pursimnco 
of this divine command, Ezekiel came in presence of tho exiles 
^ at Telabib, lie was bo overcome tlmt for seven days ho could not 
speak: and even then ho oxprcs.scd himself at first ’by symbol. 
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not by word. But it gradually becomes apparent both by symbol 
and by word (for he does at last use abundance of words) that 
the real object of his denunciation is Jerusalem itseK. We may 
be sure that the exiles at Telabib entertained the hope that 
Jerusalem would be saved, and that they would return thither. 
It is Ezekiel’s task to tell them that that hope is a vain one. In 
the vehemence of his denunciation of idol- worship, and of Jerusalem 
as guilty of idol-worship, he goes beyond every previous prophet. 
He does not altogether spare the exiles (see especially the beginning 
of chapter xiv), but as against the people of Jerusalem he is 
altogether on the side of the exhes (see chapter xi. 14-20). The 
first twenty-four chapters of Ezekiel are almost entirely a denuncia- 
tion of his own city and nation; then follow eight chapters of 
denunciation of other nations : then in the thirty -third chapter 
comes the long expected news : “The city is smitten.” Speedily 
does the prophet’s tone change. Though he begins by telling 
the people of Israel that their whole land must be made desolate, 
and that it is the selfish “shepherds,” or in other words the 
' evil rulers, who have caused this, he goes on to predict that God 
himself wfil redeem and save his people. 

For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I myself, even I, will 
search for my sheep, and will seek them out. As a shepherd seeketh out 
his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that are scattered abroad, 
so will I seek out my sheep ; and I will dehver them out of all places whither 
they have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. And I will bring 
them out from the peoples, and gather them from the countries, and will 
bring them into their own land ; and I will feed them upon the mountains 
of Israel , by the watercourses, and in all the inhabited places of the country. 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 11—13. 

Very beautiful and touching (in spite of the fierce denunciation 
of Edom in the thirty-fifth chapter) are the chapters which follow. 
The famous vision of the dry bones which spring to fife again at 
God’s word occurs at the beginning of the thirty-seventh chapter ; 
and in the middle of that ehapter Ezekiel prophesies (what, alas, 
was not fulfilled) that Ephraim and Judah .should be reconciled ; 
and he ends as follows, speaking in God’s name : 

So shall they be my people, and I will be their God. And my servant 
David shall be king over them; and they shall all have one shepherd: 
they shall also walk in my judgments, and observe my statutes, and do 
them. And they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my 
servant, wherein your fathers dwelt; and they shall dwell therein, they, 
and their children, and their children’s children, for ever : and David my 
servant shall be their prince for ever. Moreover I will make a covenant . 
of peace with them: it shall be an everlasting covenant with them; and 
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I %vin place them, and multiply thorn, and will act my aancttmrj’ in the 
midst of them for overmoro. My tobomnelo also shall bo with thorn; nnd 
I will bo thoir Ood, and they shall bo my people. And the nations ahnll 
know that I am Jehovah that sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall 
be in tho midst of them for evermore. IVid, xxxvii, 23-28. 

From this most tender, consolatory, and sublime vision, in 
which all tlio prophecies of Ezekiel culminate, it is necessary to 
return to tho sad and tragic situation in wliich tlio people of Judah 
and Israel actually stood at tho moment when this prophecy 
was uttered. Jcnisalom had fallen ; Judah was c.xpericncing tho 
lot which, more than 130 years before, had overtaken tho ton 
tribes. I said that there never was a siege in all histor^% in which 
the passions anti omolions ot men had so wide a lango as in this 
siege of Jerusalem, which ended ndtli its capture by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; and now I must refer to an emotion of which I have hither- 
to given no example, namcl3', pure unminglcd grief, Jeremiah, 
and oven Ezokicl, no doubt felt grief at tho fall of Jerusalem, but 
it was a grief bo mixed -with indignation at the sins of tho people 
of Judah, that it hardly produces on us tho impression of gribf. 
But there were evidently pure souls in Jerusalem, not prophets, 
aware of the sins of the nation, but far more aware of tho misoiy of 
tho nation, and impelled by their owti profound feeling to express 
this misery. Such a one was the author of tho book of Lamenta- 
tions ; a book attributed in our Bibles to Jeremiah, but certainly 
not his, as we maj’ see from chapter iv, verso 20 of tho book; 

“TIio breath of our nostrilfl," bo runs the pasgago, “tho anointed of 
Jehovah, was taken in their pits, of whom wo said. Under hia shtidow we 
shall live among tho nations." 

These words plainly refer to the capture of Zedokiah by tho 
Chaldean army in tho plains of Jericho, after which ho was bh'nded 
and taken prisoner to Babylon (2 IGngs xxv. 4-7 ; Jeremiah xxxix. 
*4-7, lii. 7-11). Certainly Jeremiah entertained a very different 
expectation concerning Zedokiah from that which this passage 
expresses; and to say that Zedeldah was “tho breath of our 
nostrils ” was very far from his mind. Tho author of the Lamenta- 
tions is no prophet ; but ho expresses a natural feeling. A few 
verses may bo quoted from this sad elegy ; 

How doth tho city sit solitary, that was full of people t Lomentations i. 1. 

Jerusalem rememberoth in the days of her aihiction and of her miseries 
oil her pleasant things that were from the days of old. Ibid. i. 7. 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by T Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like iinto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
Jehovah hath afllicted me in the day of his fierce anger. Ibid. i. 12. 
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The youth and the old man lie on the ground in the streets ; my virgins 
and my young men are fallen by the sword. Lamentations ii. 21. 

Our pursuers were swifter than the eagles of the heaven ; they chased 
us upon the mountains, they laid wait for us in the wilderness. Ibid iv. 19. 

They ravished the women in Zion, the maidens in the cities of Judah. 
Princes were hanged up by their hand; the faces of elders were not 
honoured. Ibid. v. 11, 12. 

Turn thou unto us, Jehovah, and we shall be turned ; renew om days . 
as of old. But thou hast utterly rejected us, thou art very wroth against . 
us. Ibid. V. 21, 22. 

It softens the pang which a sympathetic mind will feel in 
reading laments so piercing, to reflect that if these ancient Jews 
had not sorrowed over the ruin of their country, they would 
never have had the energy to effect the restoration of their fallen 
city. Their intense sorrow was one element of their power. 

I have now arrived at the lowest point in the temporal fortimes 
of Israel, during the whole compass of the centuries which inter- 
vened between the Exodus and the Christian era. Out of that 
depth of humiliation the exiled people arose slowly and gradually ; 
but before they could even begin to arise, this nadir of their 
fortunes had to last nearly fifty years. That which was at the 
heart of their essential unity, and therefore of their restoration, 
was the doctrine of one God, by the side of whom no other being 
was to be placed ; and concurrently with this, the behef that the 
history of Israel was the great evidence of the power and action 
of God. This behef was the noblest entertained at that time by 
any community of men existent on earth; yet the miraculous 
form in which it was cast was an error, and had in it the seed of 
harm. But this miraculous form was not adopted in ill faith ; nor 
could it easily have been dispensed with, men being what they are. 

The prophet Ezekiel stood at that precise tmning-point of 
Israehte history, when the true conversion of the people, to the 
behefs just enunciated, began. Ezekiel was not the greatest of 
the prophets ; but he was the most trenchant in his denunciation 
of the idolatry prevalent among the Israelites of his day. There 
is a tone of victory in him, which, there is not in Jeremiah ; Jere- 
miah, we feel all through, is losing his battle ; Ezekiel is winning 
his. Yet it does not follow that Ezekiel is the superior of the two. 
Eor Jeremiah had, of the two, the more difficult task; the king 
and nobles of Judah in Jerusalem, fighting for temporal victory, 
were sure to be less amenable to religious exhortations than the 
exiles by the river Chebar. Then again the threatenings of Ezekiel 
are more earthly than those of Jeremiah, taldng a fair estimate as 
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to tho genuineness of theso latter ; for there is considerable room for 
doubting tho genuineness (at any rate in their present form) of tho 
prophecies of Jeremiah against tho nations, from tho forty-sixth 
chapter omvards. But wo have no reason for doubling tho gonuino- 
ness of tho ninth chapter of Ezekiel ; and tho Judgments of God 
nro there depicted ns consisting in direct acta of slaughter by tho. 
divino command, in a manner rare in the prophets. 

Yet Ezekiel was not merely a great, but a tender-hearted 
prophet; his twenty-fourth chapter, in which ho relates tho death 
of his wife, must over bo felt as most pathetic ; and if ho threatens 
tho "house of Ismcl,** it is not from any want of love towards tho 
offenders. 

Neither Jeremiah nor Ezekiel ever forgets that God is tho God 
of the whole world. "Do not I fill heaven and earth ? " Jeremiah 
repre^nts Jehovah as saying; and to both prophets, God’s 
judgments arc extended over all tho nations. And these judgments, 
in Jeremiah’s mind, aro not for wrath nlono; ho has a regard 
for tho heathen, ns is plain from tho letter wliich ho sent to tho 
Jewish .exiles in Babjdon: “Seek tho peaco,” ho writes to them, 
"of tho city whither I have caused you to bo carried away captive, 
and pray unto Jehovah for it; for in tho x>caco thereof yo shall 
have peaco." (Joromiah xxix. 7.) Tliis is, of course, spoken in 
tho name of Jehovah ; tho words "I have caused you to bo carried 
away" aro not intended to bo tho words of Jeremiah himself. 

Though tho duty of man towards God is tho subject most 
prominent in both Jeremiah and Ezekiel, it must not bo thought 
that either prophet is forgetful of tho duties of man towards man ; 
but it is not necessary that I should exemplify this point more 
than I have done in what has been \vrittcn above. 

‘Neither how Jeremiah died, nor how Ezekiel died, is told us; 

» but tho last tidings that wo have of Joromiah breathe of tragedy, 
almost os much as his previous career; tho melancholy history 
is contained in six chapters, beginning with tho fortieth, of tho 
book of Jeremiah. Yet ho hod faithful friends ; to one of theso, 
Baruch, wo probably owo tho preservation of his prophecies, which 
have reached us in much disorder, yet not altogether unfaitlifuUy. 

It is natural to think that Ezekiel died in honour ; his later 
years were spent in depicting tho Jerusalem of tho future; wo 
may read his description in tho last nine chapters of his book. 

' Meanwhile Israel and Judah wore at their lowest level ; neither 
honour nor esteem was theirs ; hardly oven a name ; deep darkness 
was over them. Yet Judah, at any rate, waited for tho dawn. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CULMINATION OF PROPHECY: THE 
PROPHET OF THE EXILE 

It was the glimmer o dawn. In strange lands had Israel 
slept the sleep of sorrow; the awakening came with words 
of consolation : 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith yoiir God. Speak ye to the 
heart of Jerusalem, and cry imto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned : that she hath received of Jehovah’s hand 
double for all her sins. The book of Isaiah xl. 1, 2. 

Who spoke these words ; or who wrote them ? They are 
to be found in our Bibles at the beginning of the fortieth chapter 
of the book of Isaiah ; but it was not Isaiah who wrote them. 
For a century and a half had the voice - of Isaiah been silent 
in death, when these words were first spoken or written ; they 
stand at the beginning of a long prophecy occupying the latter 
part of the book over which “ Isaiah ” is affixed as the title, 
twenty-seven chapters altogether ; the theme of these chapters 
all through is the return of Judah, of Israel, from the Babylonian 
captivity. I know no adequate reason against our accepting 
the primary obvious view which their contents suggest, that 
the whole series was -written by^ one person, a contemporary • 
of the events which are in succession described ; who -witnessed 
the rise of Cyrus, and hailed him as the future conqueror of 
Babylon even before it actually submitted to him; who was 
aware (whether an actual eye-witness or not) of the transportation 
of the idols of Babylon by the command of Cyrus ; who alternately 
rebuked his fellow-countrymen for their faintheartedness and 
for the sins to which they were prone and then again set before 
them the high dignity to which God was calling them ; who 

^ I must rely on the sufficiency and clearness of the exposition which follows 
for the support of my statement, that these twenty-seven' chapters were the work 
of a single prophet. 
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fcH (ho dinnitj \Uitch he*? in noblo suffenng, and flnid that 
the cliiet of nil pulTcrors would bo rniPcd bj God from death to 
bo tho SaMOur of mnnhind, who, when he am%cil at tho actual 
sight of (ho nnnMl cit\ and temple of Jcru'^alcm, was struck 
with sorrow and di'fmaj, but not mth despair, who bade his 
hearers remember that (he hca\cn was tho throne of God and 
tho earth lus footstool, and that God would assuredly show 
his fn\our to the men of contrite and humble spint, and that 
for Jcnisnlcm a more glorious dost 1113 than sho had yet known 
was resened in the future 

Tho theme of tins great prophet is, it will bo seen, continuous, 
and though dLaling with different sides of tho same subject- 
maltcr, not at nil complex , the distmctn e fcaturo of his mmd 
IS that all tho things which he loves or reverences become to 
him of imnicssurablo \nlue, and ho delights m describing them 
and showing forth tho adornments of tlicir mflnito beauty 
God, Israel, tho hoi} souls m Israel, are tho centres around which 
his thought mo% cs , tlicso shine out of tho background of darkness 
and liumiliation 111 which lus litnrcrs, tho tribes of Israel, wero 
sunk , and Jerusalem is tho place out of w Inch tho subltmo 
future IS imagined ns unfolding itself , thither are all nations 
to go for w oreliip, and in lo\ 0 and affection towards the children 
of Zion Pnlso and superstitious and cruel men, on the other 
hand, shall abide in their misciy, a spectacle of warning to all 
mankind I confess I think we must regret tho verso with which 
the prophec} terminates, which is tho first hint in the Bible 
of that tcmblo conception hell , tho \ erso contains a truth, 
but wo hn\e to restore to it that light of consolation which for 
tlio moment was hidden from tho prophet's eyes In all else 
he speaks most wisel} and comfortingly 

Let mo now quote more in full some passages of this prophecy, 
so as to bnng out tho details of it more clearly 

We percci\o at tho beginning that tho return of Israel from 
Babylon is the thought which excites the prophet to speak , 
the return under the guidance of God Prepare yo in tho 
ivildemcss tho way of Jehovah, make straight in tho desert 
a high way for our God ” Not that the prophet supposes that 
God literally traverses the desert , ho knows the infimty of God 
too well for this , but it is the people of God who are to traverse 
the desert, and they bear God in their hearts It is good tidings 
to Jcrusilem and to tho cities of Judah which he bnngs , evidently 
he means that they, now desolate, shall be inhabited again, 
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this meaning, implied in the fortieth chapter, is distinctly 
expressed at the end of the forty-folirth : 

Thus saith Jehovah, thy redeemer, and he that formed thee from 
the womb; I am Jehovah, that maketh all things ... that saith of 
Jerusalem, She shall be inhabited ; and of the cities of Judah, They shall 
be built, and I will raise up the waste places thereof : that saith to the 
deep. Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers : that saith of Cyrus, He is 
my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasme : even saying of Jerusalem, 
She shall be built ; and to the temple. Thy foundation shall be laid. 

Cyrus, the famous king of Persia, to whom Babylon surrendered 
in the year 538 b.o., is indicated here as the restorer of the exiled 
people of Judah ; he is spoken of again by name at the beginning 
of the forty-fifth chapter. He had been referred to previously, 
though not named, in the forty-first chapter, verse 2 : 

Who hath raised up one from the east, whom he calleth in righteous- 
ness to his foot ? he giveth nations before him, and maketh him rule 
over kings ; he giveth them as the dust to his sword, as the driven stubble 
to his bow. 

It is Cyrus who is raised for the work, but who has raised 
him ? The answer is given two verses later : 

I Jehovah, the first, and with the last ; I am he, 

Cyrus, in the. eyes of the prophet, is God’s agent for the 
restoration of Israel, and for the rebuilding of the city and temple 
of Jerusalem. It is probable that the Jewish leaders had already 
entered into communication with Cyrus, and had obtained 
from him promises of goodwill, even before Babylon had sur- 
rendered to him ; and the assured tone in which the prophet 
speaks would seem to show that he had some knowledge of this. 
But it is no just inference from the prophet’s words that Cyrus 
had a peculiar, interest in the Jews more than in any other of 
the nations that had been oppressed by Babylon ; the prophet 
no doubt does not forbid our thinking this ; but he does not 
compel us to think it. Whether Cyrus had this peculiar interest 
in the Jews, is a question that vdll concern us when the book 
of Ezra comes under discussion ; but at present it will be sufficient 
to quote the two other passages, besides those already quoted, 
in which the prophet refers to Cyrus. The first is chapter xlv. 
1-4: 

Thus saith Jehovah to liis anointed, to Cyrus, whoso right hand I 
have holden, to subdue nations before him, and I will loose the loins of 
kings ; to open the doors before him, and the gates shall not bo shut ; 

I will go before thee, and make the rugged places plain: I will break 
in pieces the doors of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron : and I 
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will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden nches of secret places, 
that thou mayest know that I am Jehovah, which call thee by thy name, 
even the God of Israel For Jacob my servants sake and Israel my 
chosen, I have called thee by thy name I have sumamed thee, though 
thou hast not known me 

The other passage is from the forty sixth chapter, verses 8-13 
Jehovah is addressmg Israel 

Remember this, and show yourselves men , bring it again to mind, 

0 ye transgressors Remember the former things of old for I am God, 
and there is none else , I am God, and there is none like me , declaring 
the end from the begiiming, and from ancient times things that are not 
yet done , saymg Ikly coimsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure 
calling a ravenous bird from the east, the man of my counsel from a far 
country , yea, I have spoken I will also bring it to pass I have purposed, 

1 wiU also do it Hearken unto me, ye stouthearted, that are far from 
righteousness I bring near my righteousness it shall not be far off, 
and my salvation shall not tarry , and I will place salvation m Zion for 
Israel my glory 

The " ravenous bird ” is Cyrus , a very important person 
to the prophet of the exile , hut it is on account of Israel that 
the prophet takes an interest in him Cyrus is not mentioned 
again after the passage ]ust quoted, and after two more chapters 
Babylon, though once or twice referred to, is not named , the 
forty eighth chapter makes it apparent that the captive Israehtes 
are now free to go out of Babylon 

** Go ye forth of Babylon, the prophet cries {verse 20), “ flee ye from the 
Chaldeans , with a voice of singing declare ye, tell this utter it even to 
the end of the earth say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant Jacob 

After this utterance it is plam that the difficulties, whatever 
they may be, m the way of the return from the captivity, do 
not he in Babylonian oppression , and the natural inference 
also IS that Cyrus has done his work after having put an end 
to the Babyloman oppression, since he is not afterwards mentioned 

But difficulties there are evidently still, and it is clear that m 
the judgment of the prophet these he mainly in the character 
of the people whom he is addressmg, whatever we prefer to call 
them, Israehtes or Jews, it may be that we should keep the 
more general title, Israelites, a little longer , it is not till the return 
to Jerusalem and Judcea had begun that the more restricted 
title, Jews, becomes the more natural one 

^0 Israehtes are of course the mam interest of the prophet , 
not Cyrus, however much he may exalt him And it is of the 
highest historical importance to mark the relations between our 
prophet and Israel , for he reveals to us the true soul of Israel, 
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in its highest form ; and he shows us how Israel was at that 
moment divided into a nobler portion and a baser ; the nobler 
portion being those who embraced their God-given mission 
of founding a State at Jerusalem, which should be a light to the 
world ; the baser portion being those who only cared for present 
comfort, many of whom were sinking into the idolatries of the 
heathen. 

When the prophet begins his prophecy, his hopeful summons 
to his people is scarcely mingled with any reproof ; take for 
instance the following passage : 

But thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed 
of Abraham my friend : thou whom I have taken hold of from the ends 
of the earth, and called thee from the corners thereof, and said unto thee. 
Thou art my servant, I have chosen thee and not cast thee away ; fear 
thou not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God : I 
will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I wiU uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness. Behold, all they that are incensed 
against thee shall be ashamed and confounded: they that strive with 
thee shall be as nothing, and shall perish. The book of Isaiah xh. 8-11. 

And again : 

I Jehovah have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the Gentiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners 
from the dtmgeon, and them that sit in darlmess out of the prison-house. 
Ibid. xlii. 6, 7. 

This enthusiastic acceptance of Israel as the beloved servant 
of God is shortly interrupted by a gentle reproof : 

“ Who is blind,” cries the divine voice, but my servant ? or deaf, as 
the messenger that I send ? who is blind as he that is at peace with me, 
and blind as Jehovah’s servant ? Thou seest many things, but thou 
observest not ; his ears are open, but he heareth not. It pleased Jehovah, 
for his righteousness’ sake, to make the teaching great and glorious. 
But this is a people robbed and spoiled ; they are all of them snared in 
holes, and they are hid in prison-houses.” Ibid. xlii. 19—22. 

Poor Israel ! doubtless with too much truth was it said that 
they were “ a people robbed and spoiled ” ; many, perhaps 
most of them, could not hft their souls to the apprehension 
of the message of hope. But the prophet resumes his encourage- 
ment : 

But now saith Jehovah that created thee, O Jacob, and he that 
formed thee, O Israel : Fear not, for I have redeemed thee ; I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine. When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not , 
overflow thee : when thou walkest through the Are, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee .... Since thou hast 
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boon precious in my sight, nnd honourublo, and I liave loved theo , there 
fore will I give men for thee, find peoples for thj life Fear not, for I 
nm with theo I will bring thy seed from the east, and gather thee from 
the vest , I will say to the north, Give up , and to the south, Keep not 
back , bring my sons from far, and mj daughters from the end of the 
earth Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears Ibid xltii 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 

Satire on the graven images of Babylon presently follows, 
on the gods that are the handwork of man , and, shortly after, 
satire on Babylon herself, the fallen city 

Come down, nnd sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit 
on tho ground without a throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans , for thou 
sbalt no more bo colled tender nnd delicoto I was wroth with my 
people, I profaned mino inheritance, and gave them into thine hand thou 
didst show them no mercy , upon the need hast thou very heavily laid 
thy yoke Ibid xlvu I, 0 

In the last quoted passage tenderness is still almost the sole 
feeling of the prophet towards Israel, the Israel whom he saw 
(whether in Babylonia or m tho neighbouring countries), ho 
knows that Israel has sinned m the past, but past sms have 
been wiped out, and he makes no reproach concerning them 
But in the next chapter, the forty eighth, the prophet’s tone 
changes, -and he speaks w'lth seventy, though at last with some 
relenting, against his own people 

Hear yo this, O house of Jacob, which are called by the name of 
Israel, and are come forth out of the waters of Judah , which swear by 
the name of Jehovah, nnd make mention of the God of Israel, but not 
m truth, nor in righteousness Because I knew that thou art obstinate, 
and thy neck is an iron smew, and thy brow brass , therefore I have 
declared it to thee from of old , before it came to pas« I showed it thee 
lest thou shouldest say, Kfine idol hath done them, and my graven image, 
and my molten image, hath commanded them Yea, thou heardest 
not , yea, thou knewest not , yea, from of old thme ear was not opened 
for I knew that thou didst deal very treacherously, and wast called a 
transgressor from tho womb For my name s sake will I defer mine anger, 
and for my praise will I refrain for thee, that I cut thee not off Oh 
that thou h^st hearkened to my commandments 1 then had thy peace 
been as a nver, and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea thy seed 
also had been as the sand, nnd the offspnng of thy bowels like the grams 
thereof his name should not be cut off nor destroyed from before me 
Ibid xlvui 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 18, 19 

What caused this stern rebuke^ If we bear in mind the mtense 
zeal of the prophet for the return of the Israelites to the land 
of their forefathers, we cannot but think that some lassitude 
had been exhibited m this direction , many of the exiles had 
settled in Babylonia, and did not wish to go back to their old 
iP’d.a 21 
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homes ; and the words of the passage imply that idolatry still 
existed among them. The liberty given them to return to the 
land of Palestine, to Judsea and Jerusalem, appeared to them 
a terrible labour and trial, and by no means liberty. Against 
this coldness of heart, against this lassitude, against this not 
infrequent idolatry, the prophet .was aiming the sharpest arrows 
out of his quiver. He was at once forbidding and commanding ; 
he was forbidding idolatry ; he was commanding the return 
to Jerusalem ; and all in the name of God. If this be a true 
account of him, he was something more than a prophet ; he 
was an energetic inciter to present action. That this is a true 
account of him, I think we shall be convinced if we read attentively 
the passage last quoted, and also that which immediately succeeds 
it, which I will now quote (I quoted part of it a few pages 
back, but I must quote it again in this new connexion) : 

Go ye forth of Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans ; with a voice of 
singing declare ye, tell this, utter it even to the end of the earth ; say 
ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant Jacob. And they thirsted not 
when he led them through the deserts : he caused the waters to flow 
out of the rock for them : he clave the rock also, and the waters gushed 
out. There is no peace, saith Jehovah, unto the wicked. The book of 
Isaiah xlviii. 20-22. 

There is in that passage the apparent, and to a certain extent 
real, incoherence, which is so common in the Bible ; there is, 
however, an inward connexion of thought, when we perceive 
what the prophet’s drift is. The exhortation to depart from 
Babylon is obvious in its meaning, but the verse which follows, 

“ And they thirsted not when he led them through the deserts,” 
etc. is no direct exhortation, and appears to refer to incidents 
of a past time. It does refer to incidents of a past time, but it 
has a direct bearing on the time then present ; for what the 
prophet means to say is that just as God led the Israelites through 
the wilderness of Sinai on the way to Canaan, and caused water 
to flow out of the rock for them, so now he will bear Israel safely 
through the wilderness from Babylon back to Jerusalem. We 
see how deeply ingrained the behef in the miracles of the Exodus 
was in pious Israehtes of that day ; and those who cannot share 
the behef in miracles may nevertheless hold that God’s protecting 
power was truly over the Israehtes of the Exodus ; and the 
prophet whom I am now quoting wfll not appear without ground 
for his faith, or for the aim which he is setting before liis fellow- 
countrymen. Similarly, the solemn words with which this 
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pirliculnr uttcninco concludes, “ Tlioro !*« no pence, wiith Jchovab, 
unto the nrc evidence to us of the deep importance 

which he nttaclicci to the counsel which he wan giving, and of 
the danger inctintxl bj those wliom he addressed, if they pcraistcd 
m Klothfiil inditTcrenee 

Yet that indifTcrence was, to a largo extent, a fact, and wo 
see the result of this fact in the 8uW<quenl ulfcranccs of the 
prophet Tiirnol ns a whole is, m Ins e^es censing to bo the 
ideal M*nant of Jehovah Once more, and once onl^, docs ho 
give this title to the nation in ita rntirvty, but even in giving 
the title, he pis«es awa^ from it, and mahes it clear that the 
chostn wnnnt of God is intimatcl> rclntrxl to Israel indeed, 
but BliU not identical with lamel I must quote Ihia important 
pnsaago, whicli foUowa upon that last quoted 

LinUm, O unto mr* , nnd hrarknt ^p i>POp5rs, from far Jpho\fth 
hath callnl mn from ilia %roml) , from tlw IkjwpIs of m> mottinr hath ho 
inmlo rnonUon of my namo nntl Im hatli mado moutit hKo a nlinrp 
nword, in tlm ahmiow’ of hi« imnd lialli ho hul mo , nnd ho hath mado 
mo A jK)\isl)txl Klmft m Ins quiver )mth fio kept mo closo nnd tio naid 
vmto mo. Thou art mj ^rvnnt , Isrnol, in vrliom I vnll bo glorified But 
1 unid, I have latiourod m vrun, I iiavo nprnt mj atrongth for nought 
ond vnmtv jet ituitl} judgment in witli Jehovnh, mid rn> recornpen50 
vrith my God And novr nmth Jchovmh tiwl formed mo from thn womb 
to bo lua Btrvont* to bnng Jacob again to lutn, and tliat laracl bo gathered 
unto liim (for I am lionoiirablo m tho e>ivi of Jehovah, and m> God 
15 liccomo m> Htrength ) jea, ho luuth, It is too light a tlung that thou 
Bhouldesl bo m> servant to nuao up tho tnboa of Jacob, ond to rcstoro 
tho preserved of iBraol I vnll alao givo tlioo for n light to tho Gcntilea, 
that my anlv otion ma> bo unto tho end of tho cariti. Thus aaith Johov ab, 
Ifvo TodwTEWT of Istwef, and hf'v Holy Ono, to lum wlvom man dtsspisctb, 
to lum whom the nation nbborroth, to a servant of rulcra Kings shall 
BOO ond orwo , princes, and thej shall vrorslup , bocauso of Jcliovah 
that is faithful, oven tho Holy Ono of Iurnol, who Iiath chosen thoo Thus 
BAitli Jehovnh, In an ncccptablo time have I nnsnerod thoo, nnd in a day 
of aalv otion have I hclpctl the© nnd I will preserve thee, nnd give thoo 
for a covenant of tlic people, to ratso up tlio land, to make them inherit 
the dcflolnto heritages , saying to them that aro hound, Go forth , to them 
that aro in darkness, Show yourselves /f»id xhx 1-9 

To whom docs tho prophet represent Jcliovah ns speaking 
m tho above passage ’ Who is it that is to gather Israel, to 
bo a servant of rulers, and jet to bo worshipped by pnnees* 
How shnll wo nppropnato to ourselves tho thought of tho prophet 
as ho thought it, his feelings ns ho felt them ? 

Ho has receded from tho thought that Israel as an ontiro 
race visibly seen with tho ejes is tho servant of God, but ho 
has not receded from tlio thought that tho spiritual Israel is 
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and promise whicli come from God, and he bids his hearers 
honour them. His preaching was not merely exalted but practical ; 
and there are verses towards the end of the fifty-second chapter 
which appear to have been written when the first beginning 
of that return, for which he had so earnestly pleaded, was being 
actually made : 

“Depart ye, depart ye,” he cries, “go ye out from thence (i.e. from 
Babylon), touch no unclean thing ; go ye out of the midst of her ; be 
ye clean, ye that bear the vessels of Jehovah. For ye shall not go out 
in haste, neither shall ye go by flight for Jehovah will go before you ; 
and the God of Israel shall be your rearward.” 

The mention of the “vessels of Jehovah” in this passage 
confirms what the book of Ezra tells us (Ezra i. 7-11), that when 
the Jewish exiles departed from Babylon, Cyrus (through his 
treasurer Mithredath) handed over to Sheshbazzar, who is called 
“ the prince of Judah,” the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had brought from the temple at Jerusalem and had put into 
the Babylonian temples ; these, the book of Ezra teUs us, Shesh- 
bazzar with the exiles actually brought back to Jerusalem. 
It must be observed, however, that our prophet by no means 
confirms the further statement of the book of Ezra (chapters iii. 7 
and vi. 4) that Cyrus gave large contributions to the budding 
of the temple out of his own royal funds. That subject, and the 
book of Ezra generally, belong to the next chapter, and will 
receive consideration there. I return to the great prophet 
of the exile. 

He has seen the first group of exiles begin their return from 
Babylon ; it would seem, from what follows, that he himself 
accompanies them ; and now, at that moment for him so wonder- 
ful, the moment when the seed which he had done so much 
to foster is sending out its Jfirst shoots, he begins the utterance 
of the profoundest of aU his prophecies, the prophecy which 
leads up from the inward nature of the servant of God, from 
that self-sacrificing humility which accepts death uncomplain- 
ingly, to the victory of this same servant, the victory to which 
death is the avenue, the victory of all-endurmg, everlasting 
love. In a few words he describes the whole compass of that 
righteous conduct in which fies a saving power, which brings 
those who embrace its full meaning from the confusions of earth 
to the harmony and order of heaven. Though the passage to 
which I am now referring is one of the best knowm in the whole 
Bible, it is so important that I must quote it in its entirety : 
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Behold, my servant shall deal wisely, he shall be exalted and lifted 
up, and shall be very high Like as many were astomed at thee, (his 
visage was so marred more than any man, and his form more than the sons 
of men,) so shall he sprinkle many nations , kings shall shut their mouths 
at him for that which hath not been told them shall they see , and that 
which they had not heard shall they understand Who hath believed 
our report ? and to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been revealed ? 
For he grew up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground he hath no form nor comehness , and when we see him, there 
18 no beauty that we should desire him He was despised, and rejected 
of men , a man of sorrows, and acquainted with gnef and as one from 
whom men hide their face he was despised, and we esteemed him not 
Surely he hath borne our gnefs, and carried our sorrows yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted But he was wounded 
for OUT transgressions, he was brmsed for our imquities the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him , and with his stripes we are healed All 
we like sheep have gone astray , we have turned every one to his own 
way , and Jehovah hath laid on him the imquity of us all He was 
oppressed, yet he humbled himself and opened not his mouth , as a lamb 
that IS led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before her shearers is dumb , 
yea, he opened not his mouth By oppression and judgment he was 
taken away , and his life who sbalU recount 1 for he was cut off out of 
the land of the living , for the transgression of my people was he stricken 
And they made his grave with the wicked, and with the nch m his death , 
although he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth 
Yet it pleased Jehovah to bruise him , he hath put him to gnef when 
thou shall make his soul an offering for sm, he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper m his hand 
He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfled by his know 
ledge 5 , shall my righteous servant make many righteous and he shall 
bear their imquities Thereiore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong , because he poured out 
his soul unto death, and was numbered with the transgressors , yet he 
bare the sm of many, and maketh mtereession for the transgressors The 
hook of Isaiah hi 13-liu 12 

We read these mysterious words, and ask of whom the prophet 
IS thmkmg, and how he conceives of the death of the servant 
of God, concemmg which he writes so loftily, and whether this 
death be a thmg of the past or a thmg of the future I said 
a httle while back, in wntmg of the forty mnth chapter (m which 
chapter it is that the prophet first treats of the servant of God 
as distinct from the whole nation of Israel), that the prophet’s 
conception of the servant of God was one too great for absolute 
defimtion We must I think connect it with those previous 
prophecies, mainly (though not qmte exclusively) uttered by 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, of a king who should rule with 

* 1 have taken the translation of this clause from the margin of the Revised Version , * 
I sbonld have liked to suggest ” his postenty, but fear it is madmissible 
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equity and mercy, a king often symbolised under the name 
of David, or more vaguely (as in that beautiful chapter, the 
eleventh of Isaiah) as “ a shoot out of the stock of Jesse.” It 
is impossible that our prophet should not have known of these 
older prophecies ; it is impossible that he should have disregarded 
them. He had then before him already the conception of a great 
person who should lead Israel in the right way, nay who should 
lead the whole world in the right way. He inherited this con- 
ception ; but the circumstances of his time, the increased 
experiences which his nation had latterly won, made him treat 
it differently from the manner in which Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel had treated it. What our prophet of the exile had seen, 
and what his predecessors had not equally seen, was the intimate 
connexion of holiness with suffering ; the holy, righteous person 
finds that he can relieve the burdens of others by taking them 
upon himself, and in a spirit of divine mercy does take them 
upon himself. Our prophet had seen this exemplified in the 
faithful of his own time ; he had seen the torch of living hope 
handed on by means of advocates who had suffered on its behalf ; 
he had suffered on its behaff himself. Hence, when he took 
up the theme of his predecessors, he took it up with an addition. 
The divine government of the world was about to become a 
reahty ; this had been said by his predecessors ; what he added 
was that suffering and self-sacrifice were the means by which 
that government would come to birth. If we take his words 
literally, the servant of God, in whom the divine power was 
to rest, must die before he could receive that power. Is there 
any reason why the words of the prophet should not be taken 
literally ? 

There is not, I think, any adequate reason ; but it will be 
proper to mention the chief hypothesis which involves a non- 
literal acceptation of the death of the servant of God. If we 
think of this servant as meaning the suffering people of Israel, 
then that people must be regarded as suffering and humiliated 
indeed, but not as literally dying (for the death of individual 
Israelites is not the same as the death of the nation). This 
interpretation would be a possible one, if the prophet had not 
so clearly shown that he did not regard the whole nation of Israel 
as exercising a divine function. He had begun by so regarding 
them ; but he had decisively changed in the forty-eighth and 
• forty-ninth chapters, and never recurred to his original attitude. 
The elect people are not Israel, though they are “ a seed out 
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of Jacob ” (lx\ 9 ) Wlicn this is clearly Fcon, it is no longer 
natural to think of tins unnamctl body of the elect as the subject 
of the mjstcnous passage on winch I am commenting, they 
did not constitute n body clearly marked ofT to the eyes of men 

I conclude then that the servant of God in tlicso chapters 
18 the same conception ns that whicli Isainli, Jeremiah, Ezclacl 
had put forward, of a king who should rule m God’s name, 
but this later prophet lias discerned more of tlio manner of tho 
divine rule than his predecessors had been able to compass, 
and has seen that death must precede the exercise of it, and that 
self sacrificing love is tho instrument by which it is accomplished 
What the prophet wntes is prediction, not mere description 
of tho past , at the same time tho past is tho storehouse from 
which he draws tho material for his prediction , ho knows what 
18 to be, because ho has so accurately distinguished the working 
of God’s spint in the events whicli ho has seen 

It has not been an unknowTi opinion tliat tlio prophet, when 
he speaks of this divine sufferer, means some person actually 
known to himself, who had died as a witnc=s for God’s truth 
But had tho prophet meant this, it is incredible that ho should 
not have named tho person who, on this supposition, was so 
exalted and so near to God 

Tlie interpretation which I liavo given to the passage is, 
1 feel sure, a worthy one, it contains no element which con 
sidcnng the lofty’’ spirituality of tlio prophet who wToto these 
chapters, can bo regarded as improbable , and it is a premonition, 
not in every respect but in the most important respects, of tho 
We and pnipesea oi Jesna Cbiist, vvbo vn tbe real climax oi Imman 
history, took as his own tho spintual scheme whioh had been 
sketched by^ this proplict of tho exile That scheme is, to put 
it briefly, tho method of government by spiritual attraction 

But now, having declared tho fundamental nature of tho 
divine law , our prophet goes on to declare the glorious sequence 
of it, which m spite of the apparent feebleness of the workmg 
causes, shall nevertheless bo accomplished 

Sing O barren, thou that didst not bear , break forth into singing, 
and cry aloud thou that didst not travail with child , for more are the 
children of tho desolate than tho cluldren of tho married wife, saith Jehovah 
Tho book of Isaiah hv 1 

Ho IS reverting, it will bo seen, from the individual to the 
commumty The sacred community, tho sacred city, is dear 
to tho heart of tho prophet , and certainly he was thmking 
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ill the first instance of the literal Israel, the literal Jerusalem; 
it is no imaginary or abstract people that he addresses in the 
folloiving words : 

O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, behold, I 
will sot thy stones in fair colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy pinnaolos of rubies, and thy gates of carbimcles, 
and all thy border of pleasant stones. And all thy cliildren shall bo taught 
of Jehovah ; and groat shall be the peace of thy children. The book of 
Isaiah liv. 11-13. 

Yet it must not be thought that now, any more than in the 
preceding chapters, the prophet ignores tlie offences of that 
Israel which he saw plainly before him. The chapters from the 
fifty-fifth to tlie fifty-nintli inclusive are etliical, and very nobly 
ethical, and they are very far from being altogether laudatory 
of Israel. We perceive that there are in Israel violent men, 
idolaters, and hypocrites even among those who worship Jehovah ; 
the fifty-ninth chapter is especially strong in the way of reproof. 
What Israelites the prophet has in view is uncertain he may 
at times be recurring in his thouglits to those in Babylonia; 
or there may have been other communities which he passed 
on the way, perhaps not alwaj^s of the tribe of Judah. Always 
he is insistent on the humility which it is needful for man to 
preserve towards God : 

For thus saith the liigh and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy : I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and hrnnble spirit, to re\dve the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones. Ibid. Ivii. 16. 

Two other things will strike us in this series of chapters. 
First, the stress laid upon keeping the sabbath. The same 
characteristic is noticeable in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but not 
in any prophet before these. In Hosea (ii. 11), and Amos (viii. 6), 
the sabbath is mentioned together with the festival of the new 
moon, as an acknowledged holiday, but with no extraordinary 
reverence : in Isaiah (i. 13) it is mentioned even slightingly, 
and again in connexion with the new moon. But in Jeremiah, 
in Ezekiel, and in the prophet with whom the present chapter 
is concerned, the keeping of the sabbath is enjoined as a high 
moral duty, while the feast of the new moon has su n k into an 
entirely inferior position, barely recognised, and with no stress 
laid upon it. What is the reason of this difference of tone ? 
Clearly it came from the fact that the law, as a written document, 
was present to the minds of the later prophets in a way in which 
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it 'was not before the minds of tlio earlier prophets Not that 
written commands were entirely unknown to Hosea, to Amos, 
to Isaiah , wo have rcn‘»on to believe that the ten words ” were, 
m some form or other, really contained in the ark of the testimony, 
which was m the temple , and no doubt some of the legislation 
in the twenty first and twcnt> second chaplers of Exodus was 
already in writing But the book of Deuteronomy, tbo mam 
substance of which was first published m the reign of Josiah, 
had brought the written word into a prominence unknoivn 
before , and os a written ordinance, the feast of tho now moon 
had Iittlo prominence, tho sabbath had great prommence Tho 
feast of the new moon is presenbed in tho book of Numbers 
alone, and c\ cn there as n duty incumbent on tho priests, rather 
than on the whole people , the emphasis laid on tho sabbath, 
whcne\er commands were wntten dowm, must oven m early 
times ha\c been far other than tliis^ Hence, while wo must 
bo far from tlimking of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and tho prophet 
of tho captiMty as formalists (and no doubt tho institution 
of tho sabbath did reallj and naturally commend itself to them), 
their rchgtous spint had something more in it of “ tho religion 
of tho book ** than was tho case with Hosca, Amos, or Isaiah 

To return to tho prophet of tho captivitj Tho other point 
that wo ha\o to notice m the chapters with which I am now 
concerned (tho fifty fifth to the fifty ninth m tho book of Isaiah) 
18 tho breadth of human fcelmg shown in them Far is the prophot 
from a narrow nationalism of sentiment Thus ho wTitcs 

lyeithcr let the fitnmgcr> tliat liath jouwxl hunself to Jelvavaliv speal 
Baying, Jehovah will surclv separato mo from his people, neither let the 
eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree For thus saith Jehovah of tho ounuchs 
that keep my sabbaths, and choose tho things tliat please me, and hold 
fast by mj covenant Unto them will I give m mine house and witlim 
my walla a place and a name better than of sons and of daughters , I 
will give them an everlasting name, that shall not bo cut off Also the 
Btrangers, that join themselves to Jehovah, to minister unto him and to 
love tho name of Jehovah, to be his servants, every one that keepeth 
tho sabbath from profaning it, and holdcth fast by my covenant , even 
them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer , their burnt offermgs and their sacrifices shall bo accepted 
upon mine altar for mine house shall be called on house of prayer for 
all peoples Tho Lord Jehovah which gathered the outcasts of Israel 
saith. Yet will I gather others to him, beside his own that are gathered 
/6«d Ivi 3-8 

' That IB judging by what we now find in the hooks of Exodua Leviticus Numhera, 
and Deuteronomy 
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I£ these counsels had been followed, how far broader and 
more humane would the Jewish mmd and temper have been, 
during the centuries which followed the enactments of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, than was actually the case ! 

The five chapters of moral teaching, to which I have been 
referring, are followed by three in which the enthusiasm of the 
prophet is carried to the highest pitch. Be it remembered, 
he is approaching Jerusalem. Especially glowing is the sixtieth 
chapter, the first of the three. All these chapters are so well 
known, and so perfectly simple, that quotation from them is 
hardly needed ; yet at the end of the sixty-second chapter 
there is a short passage which may supply us with an inference, 
not always perceived : 

Go through, go through the gates ; prepare ye the way of the people ; 
cast up, cast up the high way ; gather out the stones ; lift up an ensign 
for the peoples. Behold, Jehovah hath proclaimed unto the end of the 
earth. Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy salvation cometh. 
The book of Isaiah Ixii. 10. 11. 

What can this mean but that the mountain on which Jerusalem 
had stood is in front of the prophet and of the returning exiles ? 
It is not possible for us to say precisely by what route the company 
had travelled, or whom they had passed on the way ; but part 
of it would naturally lie in a hilly country, which is spoken of 
in the fifty-seventh chapter. Some passages in the chapters 
from the fifty-sixth to the fifty-ninth look as if the company 
had been passing by settlements of unfaithful Israelites ; but 
we cannot say this certainly. At aU events, in the sixty-second 
chapter, they are near Jerusalem ; the desolation of it must 
have been visible to them ; and the change in the prophet’s 
feelings, which could not be avoided, then came upon Iiim. A 
sudden anger seizes him as he thirties what the nations, especially 
Edom, have done against the sacred city ; and in the sixty- 
third chapter he sees, as in a vision, God taldng vengeance upon 
Edom. But grief succeeds to anger ; he pleads with God by 
the memory of those old days, when the dhdne protection had 
been over Israel in that long and perilous journey from Egypt 
to Canaan. The daj^s of Israel in their ovm. land had been but 
short ; will not God remember his fatherhood, and succour 
his own people ? 

The sixty-fourth chapter finds the prophet actually in Jerusa- 
lem ; what a contrast is the ruined city to the splendid ^dsions 
which he had lately expressed ! He breaks forth into sad crying : 
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lit* not wroth %Trj* mit, Johowh, nrhJjrp rvmrinlxr fniqiilty foroxcr: 
Whohl, look, WT Ix'ftrocI) Ihoo, wc oro nil thy pooplo. Thy holy cities 
nre liocomc n wtldenicM, Zion is become n wil(|rmc«s, JcniKnlcm n ileso. 
Intion. Our holy nnd otif l>m«tjful house, whero our frtthers praised 
thee, is hunirsl will* fire; nml nil our pleaw\nt thinjts ore Inid waste. 
Will thou rcfmin thyself for theise thinRs. .Tchovnh ? wilt thou hold 
thy pence, and nftlict t»s vriy wire? Ibid, Ixiv. 

Can nny tiling Iw more natural in feeling ? I would nak tlioao 
tvho would aplil \jp tho twenty •I'Cvcn clmplcrn with which I 
nm here conccmwl into fmgmcnls, nnti n*w»ign them tx> two 
or perhaps tlirco difTcamt propheta, nnd pcrlmps plnco them nt 
n <Iato ft centtiry or tw*o Inter than the surrender of Ilnbylon 
to Cynis, whether even* atop in the nnrmtive is not clearly 
niftrlicd ns belonging to the vciy* firat rclttni of tho Jewa from 
their iJabylonian captivity ? Not only tho acta described, 
but the emotions also, various na they arc, belong absolutely 
to this epoch, nnd to none other. 

Tho two chapters which follow tlio aixt^'-fourtli (nnd which 
form the conclusion of the propliccy) could not be in that strain 
of unminglc<l rapture wliicli clmmctcriscs tho tlircc chapters 
from the sixtieth to the aixly-accond. The situation was in* 
hcrcntly diflicult; and thougli it is not likely that any of the 
nctual parl3* that had returned from Babylon wore idolaters, 
it is plain tliat there were still iRrncUlcs who were so. It is 
likely that a remnant of the poorest Jews had continued to live 
in Judft'A nil through tho years of tho capti^*it3*, nnd how far 
they may liave errctl spiritually wo Iiavo no means of knowing ; 
but also wo should rather judge from tho language used, that 
the prophet returned to Babylon to obtain fresh recruits for the 
Bottlemcnt at Jerusalem. Verses like tho following would seem 
imturnll^’’ to refer to sojouniers in Babylon, not to dwellers 
in Judtea : 

I Iiavo spread out my Imnds all tho day unto a rebellious people, 
which walkcth in n way which is not good, after their own tlioughts: 
a people that provoketh mo to my fnco continually, saerificing in gardens, 
nnd burning ineenso upon bncks, ic. Jtid. Itv*. 2, 3. 

TIic prophet, even of ter tho return from the exile had begun, 
hod plainly o very difiicult task before him. But in how much 
greater a degree visible things fail him, so mucli tho more fervently 
docs he rest on tlio invisible. Listen to tho w'ords wdiich ho liears 
the voice of God saying : 

Behold, I create now heavens and ft now earth ; and tho former things 
shall not bo remembered, nor como into mind. Ibid. Ixv. 17. 
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And so again, when the difiS.culty of building the temple 
anew presses hard, he reverts to that higher spiritual reahty 
which transcends temples of stone : 

Thus saith Jehovah : The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool : what manner of house will ye build unto me ? and what place 
shall be my rest ? The book of Isaiah Ixvi. 1. 

Yet after all, such sayings must be taken with proper limita- 
tion. Though, when hard pressed by visible failure, the prophet 
takes refuge in the invisible hope and trust, yet the earthly 
Jerusalem is to the end sacred to him, beloved by him, the theme 
of his ardent hope : 

“ Rejoice ye with Jerusalem,” he cries out, “ and be glad for her, all ye 
that love her; rejoice for joy with her, all ye that mourn over her ; that 
ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts of her consolations; that 
ye may milk out, and be delighted with the abundance of her glory.” Ibid. 
Ixvi. 10, 11. 

In this situation, of imperfect fulfilment but ardent hope, 
the book of the prophet of the exile terminates. Sorrow and 
joy are both with him ; sorrow for the abundance of the faithless- 
ness which he sees, joy in the prospect of a victory which is to 
come. 

My theme in the present chapter has been the dehneation 
of one of the greatest among men : and no mere theorist either, 
no mere visionary ; but one who, more than any other, created 
the spirit which enabled the Jews to return from Babylon to 
their own land. Without that retmn, the whole message of 
the Jews to the world would have been frittered away ; for the 
time was not ripe for a rehgion that had no local centre at aU. 
Out of the earthly Jerusalem has sprung the Christian hope 
of a heavenly Jerusalem — which is indeed the greater ; but the 
earthly Jerusalem was needed as a seed-ground for the heavenly 
which was to come. 

Who was this great prophet ? We Imow not his name, 
and scarcely anything of his history ; and the only honour which 
his fellow-countrymen accorded to him was to attribute his 
writings to the most illustrious, save himself, of aU the prophets 
whom Israel produced. 
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Tiin Ihlnlonmn c^ptnitj wn'in Itnic of darkness the dawn 
came witli that great prophet wlio'ws wntings I dc^cnbwl in 
the foregoing chapter 

But hoii loug and ohM:uro wan that tuihght of da\\n 1 How 
ptormj and troublous \\ort (ho ages before full daylight shines 
again on that people m whose hearts was buned the tecrct of 
Go<n The nlum from the capti\it>, the rebuilding of the 
temple and of dtniHaltm, the rigid legislation of I>rn, the duerso 
fortunes of tlie dews as the Ptrsian dominion jicldcd to tho 
Greek dominion, and lastly as tho Btolcmics of Bg3pt receded 
from ihctr tenure of l*alLStine and (he Sjnnn Greek djaastj” 
(the Antjochi) succeoiled thercto—wliat changes were these, 
and how little do we know of them I 1 must talk now of Jews, 
not of iRrachtes, ns the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judrea, 
Ifimelitcs II103 were of course, but not tho whole of Israel 

And now let me mention tho point of difllciilt} and doubt 
which stands in our front at the \er3 beginning of this subject 
Was the return of the Jews from tho Babylonian captivnty a 
rapid or a slow process ? Was Zerubbabel, the famous rebuilder 
of tho temple at Jerusalem, a person who lived m tho latter 
part of tho sixth century before Christ, under Danus son of 
Hystaspes (tlio conqueror who won supremo station by his 
own warlike prowess) , or was ho a person who lived a hundred 
years later, under tho comparatively insignificant Danus Nothus ? 
Tho former is so much tho ortlinary view, that I assumed it 
as a matter of course w hen I began to inquire into this subject 
1 found myself forced to change it , and my conclusion is that 
tho view which places Zerubbabel about tho dates 422-418 b o 
IB not subject to any senous difiiculty, while it gives a simplicity 
and clearness to tho whole tenor of tho liistory which is quite 
wanting to the ordinary view' 

* The Jatcr date, which I myself follow, has had eomo supporters , and I may 
especially name Sir Henry Howorth as having anticipated some of my arguments 
TO tho present chapt*r, and In tho first Appendix to it 
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It will be best for me to give first a brief chronological state- 
ment of both views; and I will begin by stating, with dates, 


the ordinary view, which is the one that I do not hold : 

B.C. 

Retiirn of Jews from Babylon, by permission of Cyrns, to the 

number of some 40,000 . . . . , . . . . . 538 

Commencement of rebuilding the temple by Zerubbabel • . . 537 

The rebuilding stopped through hostile influences . . . . 536 

Recommenced by Zerubbabel, by permission of Darius son of 

Hystaspes . . . . . . ’ . . . . . . . . 520 

The temple completed . . . . . . . . . . . . 516 

The half-real, half -fabulous story told in the book of Esther 

between 485 b.c. and 465 
The mission of Ezra to Jerusalem . . . . . . . . 458 

The mission of Nehemiah, and the rebuilding of the walls . . 445 

The last dated incident in the book of Nehemiah . , . . 433 

The incident mentioned in the papyri of Elephantine near Assuan 407 

The incidents mentioned in Josephus, Antiquities, book xi. 
cc. 7 and 8 are subject to so much doubt on this supposition 
that they caimot be dated. 

Seizure of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I Idng of Egypt . . . . 320 


Such is the sequence of the main events in Jewish history 
on the supposition that Zerubbabel belongs to the time of Darius 
son of Hystaspes. But if he belonged to the time of Darius 
Nothus, a century later than the earlier Darius, the chronological 
table is as follows : 

B.c. 

First return of Jews from Babylon, in not very great numbers, 
with the prophet of the exile (i.e. the writer of Isaiah 
xl.— Ixvi.) and also with Sheshbazzar (Ezra i.) . . about 538 

A temple built, of which the only record is in the Psalms (e.g. 

Psalm V. xxvii. &c.) . . . . . . . . . . about 530 

The troubles for which the book of Esther is evidence 

between 485 B.c. and 465 

During these troubles the above-mentioned temple is destroyed 

■ (Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix.) . . . . . . . • perhaps 483 

Efforts to rebuild the temple and walls in the reign of Artaxerxes 

Longimanus frustrated (see Ezra iv. 7—24). . . . ' about 460 

Return of Zerubbabel with a large number of Jews from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, by permission of Darius Nothus 

about 423 

The temple rebuilt and finally finished . . . . . . . . 418 

The incident mentioned in the pap3n?i of Elephantine near 

Assuan . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 407 

The mission of Ezra to Jerusalem . . . • . . • . 398 

The mission of Nehemiah, and rebuilding of the walls. . . . 385 

The last dated incident in the book of Nehemiah . . . . 373 

The incidents mentioned in Josephus, Antiquities, book xi. 

cc. 7 and 8 . . . . from about 360 b.c. to about 332 

Seizure of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I, king of Egypt . . . . 320 
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Kollowing, I do, the ipr*cond of two cJironologir?*, I witt 
now nipnfirfsi (hf**nio>ii rrmnrKrtMc froturc (bc'tidr^ tlio pini|)licity 
of hi»toriMl «.f|Wonco) tlml will nppcnr ai ] toll the (ole. Thh io, 
lUftl tlw will l>e in ft new light, hrove, enduring, potlcnt, 
trndcrhe.'irted ; impricel indeed, nnd foiling into error ftt lo'^l; 
yet in n mrmornhtf’ nge mo^t inernomhlc. My bc^t plon will bo 
to (dl their ulon.* o** I roe It, nith* no littlf* orgumenl n«« po«Mible. 
though not djfguiring difllcultie^; the mo'^t import.int ftrgiiment« 
1 nill tv^rxv for on Api*^ndix. 

It will l?e iTmrml>erc<l (hot In (ho lo^t chnpter I Imvc dc^erilwl 
(he fir^t return of (l>e Jewjt from Ilnbylon, n^ it i** to Ikj gftthcred 
from the nnlent writing of the greftl prophet of the exile (ftnd 
lili* writing, it will have I>rrn wn, contains notes of history, 
ft"* well imaginative pndlrtion*f of the future). Xo one will 
^ay that hia description of the rilwalion ns ho nclunlly naw it 
h ft vera* cheerful or happy one, enthusiastic tut hi« hopes of tho 
future WTre. lie haa pmWd C\tii« ; but he has nothing to 
My of nny help In money or nialeriala given by Cjtus for the 
building of (he temple, sucli na i« mrntiomHl in Krra iii. 7, vi. 3, 4 
nnd I K«<lnva vi. 2t, 23. U la not likely indectl that Cynia made 
nny ftidj gifts; them tvna no rra«ion rvhy ho sliould (listinguish 
(he Jews from (lie other jK*opIea whom he had Iibemtc<I from 
the Ilahylonian yoke. 

It would follow then that the first company of exilc.a who 
rclume<l from llabylon to Jerusalem were poor, nnd not very 
numerous. Vet tho statement in the first chapter of Kzra, 
(hat (liey carrie<I with them the ve.'y^clH of gold nnd silver which 
Kcbueljadnerrjvr hud taken o\it of tlic temple ftt Jerusalem 
nnd had ndnlncal nt Ilabylon, Lh quite probable, and is supported 
by the proplu-l of tho exilck Neither have wo any reason to 
doubt the necuracy of tho first chapter of Ezra, wlicn it tclh 
iia (hat Sliojihbaxrjir, “ tho prince of Judah," w'aa (ho leader 
of the rclunnng cxilt^s. 

On tho other hand, tho second clmptcr of Ezra has no hu.sincss 
at nil to ho where it is ; tho list w'hich it gives of tho rctunung 
exiles does not projicrly belong to tho reign of Cyrus nt nil ; 
it belongs to tho (imo of Zeruhbabel, it is true, but that time 
was not Iho lime of Cyrus. (For tho proof that this w*as tho caso, 
SCO the first Appendix to tho present clmptcr.) Tho motive 
for its insertion where wo find it in tho book of Ezra is a quite 
intclligiblo one; it was borrowed in order to give fullness and 
• Tho book of I»(ilah HI. 11. 
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a few mny bo later than .lbo period I have named, and after 
the close of the reign of Xerxes. Tlio eighty-fifth psalm cer- 
tainly belongs to a later and more eettlcd time than the years 
between 638 n.c. and the close of the reign of Xerxes. But by 
far the greater number of these cighty-nino psalms exactly suit the 
period of which I am speaking, and they suit no other period. 

Let it bo noted that they continue, uith slight differences, 
the tone and the spiritual horizon of the. great prophet of tho 
exile. There is indeed more mourning and woo in them ; there 
is an immensity of mourning and woo in theso cighty-nino 
psalms. But tho prophet of the exile speaks of mourning and 
woo also. Then there is in these psalms that peculiarity which 
is so strong in the proplict of tho exile ; their representation 
is that tho path of mourning and woo is that which leads to 
future glory. This is tho teaching of the chapter which is reckoned 
the fifty- third in tho book of Isaiah ; and this is tho teaching 
of the twenty-second psalm. Internal evidence makes us sure 
that tlio.so two compositions wore not written at periods of time 
far apart. Tho sixty-ninth psalm has very much tho same 
characteristics ; and the nitemntion of anguish and hopefulness 
is very marked in tho whole series. 

But there is one characteristic in wliicli tlicso cighty-nino 
psalms do differ from the propliot of the exile ; there is very 
much more fighting in them. That Is natural ; tho prophet 
of the exile W'as accompanying a set of travelling emigrants, 
who would have no time to make enemies during their journey, 
and who W’ould choose tho routes where there was least danger. 
But when tho exiles liad settled doum at Jerusalem or in its 
neighbourhood, they could hardly escape figliting. Their neigh- 
bours, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, were precisely those 
who had suffered in tho never-forgotten reigns of David and 
Solomon, and who had been overjoyed by the destruction of 
Jerusalem and tho captivity of the Joudsh nation. In part, 
the inhabitants of W’hat had been northern Israel ehtertained 
the same sentiments of hostility to tho returning Jews ; but it 
is evident that there was hero a mixture of sentiments ; the 
Samaritans (to use tho familiar name) showed tho diversity 
in tho strain of their blood^ by diversity of sentiments. The 
Samaritans mentioned in the papyri of Elephantine (407 b.c.) 

* 8cc 2 Kings xvii. 24, for ibo action of tho king of Assyria, after he had carried 
oQ largo numbers of tho ten tribes to Assyria and Iledia, in colonising northern Israel 
with Cutbsans, 4c. But after all, most of tho northern Israelites were left in their 
own land. 
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were riot anti- Jewish in sentiment. But no doubt there were 
Samaritans who were anti- Jewish. In any case, the small 
community of Jews who estabhshed themselves at Jerusalem 
during the closing years of the reign of Cyrus soon found that 
they had to fight for their tenure of that city and its surroundings. 
The fifty-third psalm is one that mentions this ; it is practically 
the same as the fourteenth psalm ; but I will quote the fifty-third 
by preference, because it has a clause which has accidentally 
dropped out of the other psalm. Here it is : 

The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God. 

Corrupt are they, and have done abominable iniquity ; there is none 
that doeth good. 

God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if 
■there were any that did imderstand, that did seek after God. 

Every one of ^ them is gone back ; they are together become filthy ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

Have the workers of iniqmty no knowledge ? Who eat up my people 
as they eat bread, and call not upon God. 

There were they in great fear, where no fear was: for God hath 
scattered the bones of liim that encampeth against thee ; thou hast 
put them to shame, because God hath rejected them. 

Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! When God 
bringeth back the captivity of his people, then shall Jacob rejoice, and 
iCTael shall be glad. 

It is clear that when that psalm was written the captivity 
was not absolutely at an end; that the people of God were 
under the necessity of fighting against heathen enemies, if not 
for their existence, at all events for their Hberty. The enemies 
are marked as heathen, not Israehte, by the phrase that they 
“ eat up my people.” 

But where did that fighting take place ? (The fourteenth 
psalm is less clear than the fifty-third as to the fact of this fighting, 
for it leaves out the clause “ for God hath scattered the bones 
of him that encampeth against thee ” ; but the clause is needed 
to make the psalm intelligible.) It is not easy to think that 
such fighting would take place in Babylonia, where imperial 
armies would always be at hand (for against these the Jews 
could not contend). But when the return had begun, when 
a few thousand of the Jews were claiming for themselves their 
old city of Jerusalem and the surrounding territory, then fighting 
would begin; not so much because the Jews were driving out 
actual holders of the ground, but because their antecedent 
history and their exalted national pride made them unpopular 
with the surrounding nations, and their resumption of the ancient 
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capitol of their race would craphnsiso the suspicion und^r which 
they lay. Wo may bo sure that Edomites, Ammonites, and 
Moabites would bo on the alert when this began to take place, 
and would do tlicir best to prevent tho Jo^vs becoming again 
a power* in tho world; and tho Samaritans, under their half- 
heathen leaders, might on occasions join in against tho Jews. 
Tho figiiting that resulted from such n motive would not bo veiy 
thorough-going or very determined, but it would bo incessant 
and harassing ; and sometimes one side, sometimes tho other, 
would obtain the advantage. At tho time when tho psalm 
just quoted was uTitten, tho JmvB had tho advantage ; but 
this was by no means always tlic case, as wo shall see. 

The psalm just quoted gallicrs together in ono.^ho evidence 
that tho period wlicn tho psalm was nTittcn,,was tho period 
of tho captivity (though after tho first beginning of tho return), 
and that fighting was taking place between tho people of God 
and heathen enemies, and that in all probability that fighting 
took place not in Babylonia but in Judica. 

It is desirable to show tho support which other psalms give 
to tho reality of tho situation thus described. In tho ninth andt* 
tenth psalms, tho iniquity of *' tho nations ” is tho prominent' 
theme ; and in contrast to tho nations, tho “ needy,” tho “ poor,” 
and tho “ meek ” nro represented as tho objects of God's favour, 
who arc hoping for divine deliverance, Tho ninth psalm ends 
with tho words : 

Arise, Jehovah: lot not man prevail: let tho nations bo judged in 
thy sight. 

Put thorn in fear, Johovoh: lot tho nations Imow themselv'es to be 
but men. 

And tho tenth psalm ends in this way : 

Jehovah is king for over and ever ; tho nations aro perished out of 
his land. 

Jehovah, thou hast heard tho desire of the meek ; thou wilt prepare 
their heart, thou wilt causo thine car to hear : 

To judge the fatherless and tho oppressed, that man which is of tho 
earth may bo tcrriblo no more. 

The titled to tho ninth psalm declares it to have been written 
by David, and no doubt the title is intended to apply to the 
tenth, psalm also, for these psalms are in one vein. But the 
situation does not at all suit the time of David ; the powerful 
wicked men who are not Israelites, and whose downfall the 

* Oonceining the titles to the psalms, and the reasons for holding them to be 
entirely untrustworthy, see tho second Appendix to the present chapter. 
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psalmist desires, are in close neighbourhood to the people of 
God, with ready access to their villages (Psalm x. 8) ; the struggle 
has much of the aspect of civil war. Now this feature was no.t 
in the least present in the wars of David against Phihstines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; nor could David in those 
wars have truly described himself as needy, poor, and meek. 
But the situation is exactly that which (if the account which 
I am giving be based on a true conception) existed in Judsea 
and Jerusalem, when the exiles from Babylon began to arrive 
there ; they were needy and poor, and more or less meek ; and 
they lived in the close neighbourhood of powerful enemies. 
This is exactly the situation described in the ninth and tenth 
' psalms. , 

Precisely the same situation is described in the fifty-ninth 
psalm ; the enemies there are heathen, but heathen in close 
proximity to the people of God. Thus the psalmist cries (verse 5) : 

O Jehovah, God of hosts, the God of Israel, arise to visit all the 
heathen ; be not merciful to any wicked transgressors. 

They return at evening, they make a noise like a dog, and go round 
about the city. 

And again : 

Slay them not, lest my people forget : scatter them by thy power, and 
bring them down, O Lord our shield. 

That psalm, again, is in its title ascribed to David : “ when 
Saul sent,” so the title runs, ‘‘ and they watched the house 
-to kill him.” But whatever might be the case with some of 
the servants of Saul, such as the Edomite Doeg, the contest 
between Saul and David was a contest between Israelite and 
Israelite : the psalm of which I am writing brings before us 
a contest between heathen and Israelite, close neighbours to 
each other. There was no time in the history of Israel (at any 
rate from the time of Samuel onwards) when such close neigh- 
bourhood and yet vehement antipathy was possible except when 
the return from the Babylonian exile was in its beginnings. 

Take another psalm, the forty-fourth. Here we find the 
people of God discomfited before their enemies, and yet main- 
taining in the strongest terms their own rehgious faithfulness. 
Thus the psalmist cries out and complains to God : 

But now thou hast cast us oS, and brought us to dishonour, and goest 
not forth with our hosts. 

Thou makest us turn back from the adversary ; and they which hate 
us spoil for themselves. 


( 
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Thou host given us like sheep nppojnte<i for meat j and hast Bcnttcrcd 
U8 nmong the notions.... 

All tins 13 como ti|>on us 5 yet Imvo wo not forgotten thco, neither 
have wo dealt falsely in thy covenant.... 

If wo have forgotten the name of our God, or spread forth our hands 
to a Btrongo got! ; 

Shall not God search this out T for ho knoweth tho Bccrcta of the heart. 

Yco, for thy Riko wo nro killetl all tho day long; and are counted os 
sheep for tho slnughtcr, ^ - 

Such confident n.'^.'icrtion of innocence, comhined acknow- 
ledged external misfortune, would have been impossible at any 
period before the Babylonian captivity ; but it exactly euits 
tho position of tlio exiles who bad returned from Babylon, in 
their first wcaknesa before the surrounding nations. It should 
be noticed that in none of these psalms is any’^royal tyrant 
mentioned (tbo “mighty man” of the .fifty-second psalm is 
hardly royal) ; and hence these psalms give no support to the 
idea, which some have favoured, that some of tho psalms in this 
carlj’ part of tho collection are of the date of Ant iochus Epiphancs 
(about 170 iJ.c.). 

It will bo right here to refer to those psalms, nmong the 
eighty -nine which nio my present theme, which have an air 
of belonging to tho reigns of David or of Solomon ; though they 
would at any rate be cxpnnde<l from anything wTitten in those 
early days. I have already mentioned tho eighteenth and fifty- 
first ; to those may bo adde<l the twenty-first, tho forty-fifth, 
tho forty-eighth, the sixty-eighth, and tho seventy-second. I 
would not speak dogmatically ; but at any rate I exclude these 
psalms from tho remarks which I am making about tho, first 
cighty-nino psalms ; tiio tone of them is too mucli tho tone 
of triumpli (except in tho case of tlio fifty-first psalm). On the 
other hand, tho mention of “ tho king ” in tho sixty-first and 
sixty- third psalms does not seem to mo to exclude it from tho 
period which I have named ; for an ideal king was certainly 
among tho conceptions of tho restored Jews (and this might 
even warrant the placing of the seventy-second psalm in tho 
period of which I am now treating). 

But I como to another point — tho mention of tho temple 
in these cighty-nino psalms. It is mentioned very distinctly 
in Psalms^ v. xi. (it may possibly bo metaphorical here, but I 
think not), xxiii. xxvi. xxvii. xxix. xxxvi. xlii. lii. Iv. Ixv. Ixvi. 
Ixix. Ixxiv. Ixxix. Ixxxiv. ; either simply as tho’templo, or as 
the house of God, or (in Psalm Ixxiv.) by expressions equally' 
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clear. If somewhat vaguer expressions (“ thy holy hill/* “ thy 
holy oracle,” &c.) are added, we have mention of it in Psalms iii. 
XV. XX. xxiv. xxviii. xliii. Ixiii. Ixxiii. Ixxx. (in the expression 
“ thou that dwellest between the cherubim ”). It will be con- 
ceded th 9 ;t, when these psalms were written, there was a temple at 
Jerusalem ; which impHes, if the chronology wliich I am foUoving 
be correct, that there was a temple built .shortly after the earliest 
return of the exiles in the time of Gyrus, which was destroyed 
some liaK a century* later ; the destruction being mentioned 
certainly in the seventy-fourth psalm, probably in the seventy- ‘ 
ninth (though it is possible to take the seventy-ninth psalm as 
referring to the destruction by Hebuchadnezzar). 

And now let me ask : Is it improbable that there should 
be such a temple, not referred to in the direct histor}’’ ? Is it 
not certain that the Jews would erect a temple, if they could 
possibly do so ? It is true that in the reign of Artaxorxes 
Longinianus, they were prohibited from rebuilding the temple 
(Ezra- iv. 7-24) ; but then they had tried to combine it mth 
rebuilding the walls ; it does not follow that objection would 
have been made to their rebuilding the temple, if. that had been 
all. The walls were the offence; and hence when royal favour 
came to them at last in the reign of Darius Nothus, they did 
as a matter of fact rebuild the temple before they rebuilt the 
walls. If, again, it be said. Why have w^e no historical record 
of this brief-lived temple ? the answer is that the Jews never 
did like recording in detail the times of their adversity. Wo 
have absolutely no historical record ,of what they were doing 
during the Babylonian captivity ; and the times immediately 
succeeding to the captivity had too much tliat was distressing 
to be a pleasing subject of record. At the same time, they were 
not voiceless (if mj’’ view be correct) during the times immediately 
succeeding to the captivity ; they could sing their troubles 
and their hopes; whereas during the actual captivity they 
had been voiceless, or nearly so. Conflict, oven if sometimes 
disastrous, rekindled the energies of their soul, so that they 
could lifter their feelings in words. 

T have said that the reign of Xer.vcs (48r»— *1(55 ii.c.) %vas not. 
a happy time for the Jews; and though the book of Esther 
(taken in connexion with the hisiorioal feast of Purini) no doubt 
truly reprc«t'nfs a certain escape of the Jews from imminent peril 
at that lime, we must aho be of opinion that that book (‘xaggerates 
the trium})h of the Jews over their enemies. Such ('xagecration 
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is natural to man, and was particularly natural to the Jews, 
as we may see from the book of Judith (and also’ from certain 
parts of tho books of Chronicles to which X have before referred). 

However, some successes tho 'Jews must have had ; • in the ' 
long conflict which they were waging, there would bo moments^ 
of encouragement oven before tho turn of tho tide in their favour, 
which took place in tho reign of Darius Nothus ; and tho sixty- 
sixth psalm contains a reference to tho mile, with an interesting 
train of ethical thought, shbning that tlio^Jcws had profited , 
^ by their misfortunes, without any admixture of * despondenoy. 
Here are some verses from it : • ^ \ 

Tor thou, O God, hast proved us ; thoU hast tried tts, as silver is tried. 
Thou broughtest us into llio not ; thou layodst a soro burdort upon 
*our loins, ^ ‘ ’ 

Thou hast caused men to rido over our he«ls; wo^went tlurougU tiro 
ond through water;* but thou broughtest us out into abundance. 

Tlio position of that psalm w'ould ^cem to indicate tliat it 
was WTitten in the early years after tho exile was over ; and 
tlicrc is no^rcal reason against oiur thinking so. The » temple, 
and pacrificesj are referred to in ft; yet tho authors ^ of, these 
psalms, wiioovcr they may Iiavo been, had no slavish devotion 
to Bacrificcs. The fiftieth psalm is as emphatic an assertion 
of tho superiority of prayer and thanlcsgiving over sacrifice, 
ns anything in Isaiah or Micah. So likmviso is tho axty^ninth 
psalm : 

I toII praise tlio namolbf God with a song, and w’ill magnify him with 
thanksgiving. ^ 

And it shall plcoso Johovah better than an ox, or a bullock that hath 
horns ond hoofs. , , 

' None the less was the author of that psalm enthusiastic 
on behalf of the temple, “ Tho zeal of thy house,” he writes, 
hath eaten mo tip.” Moreover, in tho midst of all suffering, , 
he looks ‘forward to tho time when tho imperfect restoration 
of God’s people w’hich then had been attained should bo made 
complete and full : ^ t , 

For, God will sjyVo Zion, and^ljuUd the cities of Judah; and they 
shall abide there, ^md have it in possession. ’ * 

I do not think, .that any one who reads the psalms carefully 
will doubt that {heir order is in the main chronological j , there 
may bo exceptions to this, and the more ancient elements in tho 
book, those which came down from the reigns of David or Solomon, 
would nr*urally integer© with tho general sequence ; but on # 
o 
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the whole the psalms down to the eighty-ninth inclusive show 
the Jews at the time of their severest struggle with adverse 
circumstances ; from the ninetieth psalm onwards there is distinct 
recovery. All this is in favour of the view that I am here pro- 
pounding, that the destruction of the temple, described m the 
seventy-fourth and seventy-ninth psalms, is the destruction of a 
post-captivity temple, earlier than that of Zerubbabel. There 
is httle doubt of this, I thinlc, as far as the seventy-fourth psalm 
is concerned. The author of that psalm says : “ We see not 
our signs ; there is no more any prophet ” ; a complaint winch 
would not have been true when the temple of Solomon was 
burnt by the soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar. Nor were there at 
that time synagogues, which are referred to in the original Hebrew 
of this psalm (though not in the Septuagmt version of it). 

The eighty-ninth psalm, the last of those with which I have 
so far been dealing, is a sad expostulation with God for his delay 
in coming to the rehef of his servants; yet not a faithless expostula- 
tion, or in any way a denial of the past sins of Israel; stUl, an 
expostulation. We may, without any improbability, suppose it 
written in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; when everything 
seemed at a standstill ; and though those incessant attacks, which 
had wearied the Jews on their first return to Judaea, no longer 
went on, still nothing seemed positively gained : hope had . no 
tangible ground to rest on. But a better day was soon to dawn, 
and .very soon we shall no longer be dependent on the psalms 
as om: only landmarks of history. 

Yet I must linger a httle longer upon the psalms. The eighty- 
fourth psalm cannot be in its right place ; but it is not easy 
to say whether it should be earher or later than where we find 
it. But the eighty-fifth psahn is the true introduction to the 
happier state of things ; its proper place would be after the 
eighty-ninth psahn, and before the ninetieth. It deserves to 
be quoted in its entirety : 

Jehovah, thou hast been favourable unto thy land : thou hast brought 
back the captivity of Jacob. 

Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, thou hast covered all 
their sin. 

Thou hast taken away all thy wrath : thou hast turned thyself from 
the fierceness of thine anger. 

Turn us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine indignation against 
us to cease. 

Wilt thou be angry with us for ever ? wilt thou draw out thine 
anger to all generations ? 

Wilt thou not quicken us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee ? 
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Show MB Uiy morcy, Jehovah, and grant us thy salvation. 

I will hear what Jehovah our God will speak; for ho will speak pcaco 
unto Ills people, and to liis saints ; but lot them not tirni again to folly. 

Surely liis salvation is nigh them that fear lum, that glory may dwell 
in our land. 

Mercy and truth arc mot together ; righteousness and pcoeo have 
Idsscd each other. 

Truth spririgoth up out of tho earth ; ond righteousness hath looked 
down from hco\on. 

Yea, Jehovah shall give that which is good, and our land shall yield 
her increase. 

Righteousness shall go before him, and shall scl us in tho way of his steps. 

Can tljcro bo a more beautiful cxprc'^sion of penitence, hope, 
and trust, without any undue confidence or boasting, than this ? 
We may conceive of it ns tho immediate prelude ,^o tho return 
of Zcrubbabcl, tvith tho full favour of tho Persian monarch, 
Darius Nothus. To this return I now come, but let mo make 
one parenthetical remark first. It is the Jews who had returned 
to Jerusalem of whom I have been speaking tliroughout this 
chapter ; but wo must not forget that there were Jews remaining 
at Babylon, and also in other parts of tho Persian empire, who 
were not to bo despised or censured os recreants, but retained 
in full the clear faith of Abraham, of Moses, and of tho prophets. 
These Jews had literary opportunities much exceeding those 
of their brethren in Judroa and Jerusalem, wlio w^ero battling 
for their very existence, and whose only literary work was breath' 
ing out their souls in lyrical psalms. The Jews in. Babylonia 
were called to quite another kind of work. They had, as far 
as we can tell, a fairly quiet existence ; and they set themselves 
tft g/itbcr into quo narratlvo tlio ,paat history ot tho IsraolUo 
people. Tho past glories of Israel, the intercourse of Jehovah 
with his people, were never out of their minds ; and they set 
themselves to record it all — a literary work of tlio greatest compass. 
They had plenty of materials before them, for Israel had always 
been a literary people ; and slowly now began to bo constructed 
in their present form that long scries of books, Genesis, Exodus, 
lioviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, tho 
books of Samuel, tho books of Kings. With the second book 
of Kings, rvith tho narrative of tho destruction of Jerusalem 
and tho beginning of tho Babylonian exile, this history terminated ; 
tho Jewish historians did not care to go beyond that point; 
tho glories of Israel came to an end when Israel was carried 
away from the land which God had given ..them; the years of 
shame and pimishment might fitly be buried in silence. This 
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great historical work must have been completed some time in 
the fifth century, we do not know exactly when. 

But it is to the history of Zerubbabel^ and his successors 
that I am coming now, and for this there are needed quite a 
different set of historical documents ; the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah ; the first book of Esdras (the first of those books 
which are called the Apocrypha) ; and in due course the Antiqui- 
ties of Josephus, book xi. cc. 7 and 8 : and with aU these 
must be compared the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, 
which relate not only to the rebuilding of the temple by Zerub- 
babel, but also (in Zechariah’s prophecies) to the subsequent 
history ; and lastly, the Aramaic papyri recently discovered 
at Assuan in Egypt must be placed in their proper relation 
to the authorities previously mentioned, which have been known 
from time immemorial. In the fitting together of aU these 
diverse authorities some skill is necessary, for to bring them 
into agreement with one another is not altogether plain saihng ; 
but I shall hope to reserve the most difficult arguments for the 
Appendix ; in the present chapter I will try to give plain narrative. 

One remark I may make at starting about the first book 
of Esdras. It is probably the translation of a lost Hebrew 
original ; and Sir Henry Howorth has ably argued^ that it is 
of higher value than our book of Ezra. I cannot go quite so 
far ] but. it seems to me more nearly equal in authority to the 
book of Ezi^a than is generally supposed. And there is this 
very noteworthy point in it. The inference which every one 
would draw- at once from the book of Ezra, if chapters ii. 1-iv. 5 
were excluded from that book, that Zerubbabel rebuilt the temple 
during the reign of Darius Nothus, or between the years 422— 
418 B.C., is much more immediately to be drawn from the first 
book of Esdras \ for in the first book of Esdras Zerubbabel is 
stated to have returned from Babylon to Jerusalem for the first 
time in the reign of Darius, and the sequence of the kings in the 
book makes it clear that this is Darius Nothus. Notwith- 
standing tMs, the writer of the first book of Esdras had not 
been able wholly to escape the influence of the belief which 
connected Zerubbabel with the return under Cyrus, and this 
behef dominates the latter part of his fifth chapter (from verse 47 

^ The observations on this subject by Sir Henry Howorth (whose great merit 
I am glad to see recognised by the American Professor Torrey) are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the Socidy of Biblical Archceology, vols. xxru. and xxiv. and in the 
columns of the Academy and of the ThinJcer (wMch last I have no^ ooot>\ nnH Tinnsiblv 
in other places. 
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onwnrt!s) and jh implied in a Ringlo \cr8o (the I8th) of hi 3 SLxth 
chapter 1 follow, howc\cr, the main tenor of the first book 
of l>dras, which n]«o is tlio tnie purport of the book of Ezra 

It is probable tlmt, cron townnls the close of tlie reign of 
Arfaxerxes Ixingimanus, there had been some softening on the 
part of the chief stntesTncn of Persia towards the struggling 
Jewish scltlcns in JcniBnlcm and Judren But it woa m the 
first 3 car of the King who follow c<l this Artaxerxes (i o Ennus 
Kothiis) that Zonibbnbcl and hts lorgo company departed from 
Babjion and came to Jerusalem, and it waa in the second 3 ear 
of this Eanus that the rebuilding of the temple began' It 
would seem that even then, the hostile neighbours of the Jew's 
made a last clTort to prc\cnt the rebuilding of^it But the 
hostiht3 was much less bitter than it had been , and wo are told 
that the actual decree of Cyni\ permitting the rebuilding of 
tlio temple, w'ns found 113 king Danus at Eebatana, and no 
more obstacle was put in the wa3 of the Jewish rchuildcrs 

And now we come to undispute<l contemporary authont3' 
as to w hat happenwl dtinng the rebuilding , the authority of 
the prophets Hnggai and Zeehannh Haggai comes sbghtly 
the first We Icnm from him that at tho beginning of the sixth 
month of tlie second 3 car of Eanus, tho rebuilding of tho temple 
had not been started, tlio Jewish nobles ha\ing been occupied m 
rcpainng and adorning their ow n h 011 '^cs Lot mo quote tho possago 

Thus npcal ctli Jehovah Sabuoth saving, This peoplo say, Jt la cot 
tho limo for us to come tho time for Jchovali « Iiouso to bo built Then 
camo tho word of Jcliovah by Hnggai tho prophet, sajmg Is |t a time 
for j ou j ourw Iv cs to dwell in > our cielcd houses, while this house heth 
Tt-ra^'r '3'iius Bitrfh Se'nmn'n ^onsiflcr your wnys tie up 

to tho mountain and bring wood, and build tho houso , and I will taho 
plcasiiro in it, and I will bo glorified, saith Jehovah Yo looked for much 
ond, lo, it camo to httlo , and when >o brought it homo, I did blow it awaj 
Why ? Boith Jchoval) Sabaoth Because of mtno houso that both waste, 
wlulo JO run every man to hia own house Haggai i 2-4, 7-0 

Observe, Haggai docs not refer to any help m money or 
matcnals which Danus was Buppl3ang to tho Jews, they aro 
themselves to go up to tho mountain, and bnng wood from thenco 
for Iho teraplo Btructure And though it may possibly bo true 
that Danus did at a later date give matcnal help to tho Jews 
m their rebuilding, as would bo inferred from Ezra vi 8, still 
wo must not confidently affirm this , tho compiler of tho books 
of Ezra and Nehcmiah was, as I have before remarked, not 

* Ezra iv 24, 1 Esdras iv 68-r 3, vl 1, 2 
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above the use of imagination to decorate Ms Mstory, and it would 
seem to Mm {as to Josephus at a later time) that the favour 
shown by Persian kings was a real honour to the Jews ; and 
in view of the silence of both Haggai and Zechariah, I hardly 
believe in tMs royal grant. 

The second chapter of Haggai contains a remarkable passage. 
The glory of Solomon’s temple was a great tradition among 
the Jews; and the more recent temple, the temple of the first 
half of our book of Psalms, was blended in memory with Solomon’s 
temple. Now some of the Jews who saw Zerubbabel’s new 
structure beginning to rise made disparaging remarks on its 
insignificance. As the rebuilding had not been a fuU month 
in progress, the new structure was not likely to show much 
splendour ; but Haggai’s reply to these murmurers must be 
quoted : 

Who is left among you that saw this house in its former glory ? and 
how do ye see it now ? is it not in yoiu* eyes as nothing ? Yet now 
be strong, O Zerubbabel, saith Jehovah ; and be strong, O Joshua, son 
of Jehozadak, the high priest, and be strong, all ye people of the land, 
saith Jehovah, and work ; for I am with you, saith the Lord of hosts, 
according to the word that I covenanted with you when ye came out 
of Egypt, and my spirit abode among you : fear ye not. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts : Yet once, it is a httle while, and I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; and I will shake all nations, 
and the desirable things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts. The latter glory of this house shall be 
greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this place will 
I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts. 

If, as I believe, these words were written in 422 b.o., it was 
not impossible that some might be present who remembered 
the temple whose destruction is commemorated in the seventy- 
fourth psalm, wMch event I have placed in the reign of Xerxes, 
perhaps in 483 b.c. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
temple so destroyed was a very magnificent one; it had “carved 
work ” (Psalm Ixxiv. 7) ; but it was no doubt exalted in memory, 
and in the deep darlmess of that period many were likely to think 
that this temple was Solomon’s temple, so famed in tradition. 
We must not suppose that the Jews who mmmmed dissatisfaction 
at the small beginnings of Zerubbabel’s temple had anj’’ accurate 
measure of comparison with the temple which they may have 
seen in their boyhood. Indeed, though Haggai says, “ Who is 
left among you that saw this house in its former glory ? ” it docs 
not follow that any of those whom ho addressed had actually 
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seen !!mt former liou‘?o Hnggai vould not ncccssanly know 
their historj , and a depreemtorj' comparison of tho present 
with tho past was in nnj ease natural enough 

I \m\o quoted the most remarkable passages in tho prophet 
Haggat, but I maj add to these his last verso, wTitten when 
the rebuilding of the temple had been three months m progress, 
because it shows tho exalted hopes which wore sot on Zcrubbabel, 
as the descendant of tho ancient kings of Judah 

In thnt c!n\ , Bnttli tho Ix)rc 1 of hosts, will I tnho thee, O /crubbabcl, 
m3 pen ant, tho non of Shoalticl, onith Jehovah, and I vnll make thoo 
as a signet, for I have chosen thoo, soith tho Lord of hosts 

Tho prophecies of linggai cot cr a period of nearly four months , 
the prophecies of Zeehanah begin about a month before those 
of Hnggai terminate, and extend certainly o\cr more than four 
jears , but how much longer we cannot say, owing to the absence 
of dates in tho latter part of the book There is a quaintness 
of stjle in liim throughout, but bis tliouglits are sometimes 
of great beauty , and ho is distinguished among all tho prophets 
for tho quiet assurance witli which lie regards tho divine approval 
as resting on Jerusalem and on tho Jews Thus m his first 
chapter he represents Jehovah as saying 

I am jealoas for JenMnlom and for Zion with a great jeatouBy And 
I am vcr3 eoro displeased with tho nations that aro at cose for I was 
but a little displeased, and they helped on tho nflliction Therefore 
thus BQith Jehovah I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies , my hou^o 
sliall bo built m it, soith Jehovah Sabaoth 

Zeehanah, like Haggai, is full of confidence in Zcrubbabel , 
in lus fourth chapter ho wTites thus 

This 13 tho word of Jehovah unto Zcrubbabel saying, Kot by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith Jehovah Sabaoth Who art thou, 
O great mountain t before Zcrubbabel thou shaft become a plain and 
ho shall bring forth the headstone with shoutings of Grace, grace imto it 
Moreover tho word of Jehovah come unto mo, sa3nng Tho hands of 
Zerubbabol have laid tho foundation of this house , his hands shall also 
fimsh It , and thou sholt know that Jehovah Sabaoth hath sent me unto 
you For who hath despised tho day of small things ? 

Not less enthusiastic is Zeehanah over Joshua the high priest^ 
twice over does ho hail him by the title of “ the Branch ” (m 8 
and VI 12) , and adds that he shall build the temple of Jehovah, 
and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne , 
and he shall be a pnest upon bis throne ” , and Zeehanah further 
says, plainly refemng to Zerubbabol and Joshua, “ The counsel 
of peace shall be between them both 

I 

o 
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Prom this mention of “ the Branch^,” we see that Zechariah 
possessed a copy of part (at any rate) of Jeremiah’s prophecies ; 
for Jeremiah had twice spoken of “ a righteous Branch^ ” as 
ruling in Judah, and as saving Judah and Israel (Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 
xxxiii. 15, 16). Prom Jeremiah also then must Zechariah have 
derived that number of seventy years, during which Jehovah 
had been angry with his people ; it is a round number, and not 
meant to be exact (compare Zechariah i. 12 with vii. 5). It 
is to be admitted that Zechariah wrote carelessly; a prophet 
himself, he preferred setting down the number which had prophetic 
authorisation, and which was familiar to him; he had no access 
to chronology, by which the real number (much exceeding seventy) 
might have been found 2 . To the mass of the Jews the time was 
simply “ these so many years,” during which they had fasted 
in sorrow. 

But now Zechariah bids them recover ; and beautiful are 
the phrases in which he announces this. Thus in his eighth 
chapter he writes : 

Thus saith Jehovah Sabaoth : There shall yet old men and old women.' 
dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, every man with his staS in his hand 
for very age. And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
pla3dng in the streets thereof. Thus saith the Lord of hosts: If it be 
marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this people in those days, should 
it also be marvellous in mine eyes ? 

And again : 

The word of Jehovah Sabaoth came unto me, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts : The fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the 
fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to 
the house of Judah joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts ; therefore 
love truth and peace. Thus saith Jehovah Sabaoth : It shall yet come 
to pass, that there shall come peoples, and the inhabitants of many cities : 
and the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go 
speedily to entreat the favour of Jehovah, and to seek the Lord of hosts: 

I will go also. Yea, many peoples and strong nations shall come to seek 
Jehovah Sabaoth in Jerusalem, and to entreat the favour of Jehovah. 
Thus saith Jehovah Sabaoth : In those days it shall come to pass, that 
ten men shall take hold, out of all the languages of the nations, shall 
even take hold of the sldrt of him that is a Jew, saying. We will go with 
you, for we have heard that God is with you. 

What a conversion of mourning into joy, of humiliation 
into the far-reaching vistas of hope, is implied in these passages ! 

^ The Hebrew word for “ Branch ” is the same in both prophets. 

® The mention of “ seventy years,” like the mention in Haggai of some who may 
have seen the former temple, is capable of being used as an argument against my 
whole chronological scheme. I think I have explained both difiSculties ; the reader 
may judge. 
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Let the render, after carefully ob‘5ciTing the purport of these 
p'l'wnges of Zechnnah, turn to that part of t!ic book of Psalms 
which IS compn^sed between tlio 107th^ and 138th inclusive, 
and ho will find in almost nil these (the 100th psalm excepted) 
the same kind of tone which animates Zechanah , the tone 
of relief after nfiliction, of sorrow for past transgressions, of 
earnest desire to do right, of joyful trust m God, of hope for 
the future One verso alone out of these psalms I will quote 
hero, It IS the fourth \crEo of the 138th psalm 

All llio kmg*» of tlio earth shall give thco thanks, Jehovah, for they 
have heard tho vvordi of thy mouth 

In this \er«e tho uni\ersal range of that religion which tho 
Jewush nation were pnvilcgcd to hold and to preach is intimated 
as clearlj as in the last passage which I quoted from Zechanah 
But indeed this whole senes of psalms should bo read side by 
Ride with the first eight chapters of Zechanah , their contents 
show that thc> belong to the same penod That penod, more 
over, was the period of highest excellence of the whole Jewish 
nation, there were greater individuals among them at other 
times , but never was tho whole nation so great as now 

The point of history which I have Aow reached is illustrated 
in a remarkable manner bj tho Aramaic papyn which were 
discovered a few jears ago (to bo exact, in 1907) in an island 
of the Nile, near Assuan m Upper Egypt Wo learn from one 
of these papyn, that in tho jear 419 n c (which is just a year 
later than the date of the last passage which I quoted from 
tho prophet Zechanah), king Uanus sent to instruct the Jews 
of Egypt ns to the manner of keeping the passover , an act 
which Eduard Moyer® (at page 92 of liis work Der Pa'pyrusjund 
von Elephantine) justly considers most remarkable Is not this 
well ascertained fact a strong corroboration of tho statements 
in the first book of Esdras that tho Danus who came after one 
king Artaxerxes and before another lung Artaxerxes (and who 
therefore was Danus Nothus) took a great personal interest 
m the JewSj docs it not add to tho probability that it was 
he who sent Zcrubbabel to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ® 

And now I come to the year 418 b c , the Sixth year of Darms 

' Tins splendid psalm (tho 107th) would appear to commemorato tho journey of 
Zembhabel to Jerusalem The 118th psalm may probably celebrate tho dedication 
of the temple by Zerubbabel 

• I must not implicate tins distinguished scholar with my own way of regarding 
tbo history Meyer takes tho ord nary view that Zcrubbabel (and therefore Haggai 
and Zechanah) lived m tho mgn of Danus son of Ilystaspes and therefore a century 
earlier than tho date I have assigned to them 

M » A 
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Nothus. In this year the temple ■which had been begun in 422 
B.C., was completed and dedicated, as we read in Ezra vi. 15, 16. 
EoUomng our book of Zechariah in its proper order, we come 
to the ninth chapter ; and as the eighth chapter had referred 
to the year 420 b.c., it is not unnatural that the ninth chapter 
should refer to the year 418 b.c. ; and so from its contents 
I infer that it does. Here is the passage which I mean : 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 
behold, thy king cometh unto thee : he is just, and having salvation : 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

Christian readers are so accustomed to give a Christian 
interpretation to these words, that they are apt to forget that 
the prophet who wrote them, who was so keenly interested 
in Jerusalem, in the temple, and in the men of his own day, 
must have been referring to contemporaries, and to some con- 
temporary event. Were there not contemporaries, was there 
not a contemporary event, likely to caU forth the words that 
I have quoted ? Yes : the dedication of the temple was such 
an event ; Zerubbabel and Joshua (or Jeshua — the form of the 
name varies) were such persons. I have already quoted from 
Zechariah the exalted terms in wliich he speaks of Zerubbabel 
and J oshua : I do not doubt that it is Zerubbabel whom he here 
speaks of as “ thy king ” ; for Zerubbabel was a descendant of 
the ancient kings of Judah. The words just quqted plainly refer 
to some procession. Would not a procession be a natural pre- 
liminary to the dedication of the temple ? Must we not conclude, 
in view of the fact that aU. the preceding chapters of Zechariah 
were written while the temple was being rebuilt, and have frequent 
references to that rebuilding, so this ninth chapter describes 
the dedication after it had been rebuilt ? That is the natural 
sequence of the prophecy, and I know no reason why it should 
not be regarded as the true one. 

But this ninth chapter of Zechariah contains other topics, 
most natural to be dwelt on at the time of the consummation 
of so much labour, when the fruit was being gathered in of the 
years of long endurance and faithfulness. Judah and Ephraim 
or, in one word, Israel — are declared to be very great and victorious 
among the peoples of the earth. Naturally the prophet does 
not include Persia among the nations in comparison with which 
Judah and Israel shine out as preeminent ; for Persia was the 
sovereign country under whose protection Judah and Ephraim 
alike hved, and the then king of Persia had been most friendly 
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to tho Jews : but all tho other neighbouring countries — ^Tyre, 
Philistia, Greece, Assyria, Egypt — are mentioned as about to 
dwindle before Israel. Tho mention of Greece (Javan) in this 
connexion is especially noticeable. A century before this time, 
in tho beginning of tho reign of Darius son of Hystaspes, Greece 
had been comparatively little knoum among eastern nations; 
so that when tliis same Darius son of Hystaspes heard that the 
‘Athenians had burned tho city of Sardis, ho asked, “ Who are 
the Athenians*? ” But in tho reign of Darius Nothus, in 418 b.c., 
the Athenians, the Spartans, and tho other principal Greek 
States, were kno^vn to be warlike and powerful ; not without 
glory had the great battles of IMaratlion, Salamis, and Plataea 
been fought and won. So Zeehariah, living in tliis latter reign, 
might well reckon Greece among tho States which were powerful 
and yet about to yield to the united strength of Judah and 
Ephraim. 

But what did Zeehariah mean by Ephraim ? Rather let 
mo ask, what should he mean by it but tho people inhabiting 
tho country once inhabited by tho northern Israelites ? It 
may be said as an objection to this, that the people who in the 
time of Zeehariah inhabited that country, or in other words 
the Samaritans, were not of true Israelite blood at all, and were 
besides consistent enemies of tho Jews. Those who attend 
to the evidence -mil, I think, reverse such a judgment, if they 
should happen traditionally to have held it. Afterwards, but 
not now, were tho Samaritans hostile to the Jews. The racial 
question must, however, first he inquired into : is it true that 
the Samaritans were not of Israelite blood ? I said, early in 
the present chapter, that the Samaritans were of mingled blood 
(compare 2 Kings xvii. 24 with Jeremiah xU. 4) ; but I now add 
that the predominant strain in their blood was, after all, Israelite. 
Whether we look to the fact that the Samaritans in the after history 
were as strictly monotheistic as were the Jews, and practised 
circumcision as faithfully as the Jews did ; or at the comparatively 
small number (some 27,000) which Sargon in his inscriptions 
claims to have transported to Assyria ; we must conclude that 
it was the nobles, the wealthy, and the priestly class in Samaria 
who were thus transported, but not the commonalty. Hence 
by far the greater number of the inhabitants of the Samaritan 
country were true Israelites ; and their sentiments towards 
the Jews would he of a mingled nature, capable of being tmned 
to friendship or to hostility according to the trend of events. 

* ^ 23—2 
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That the Samaritan leaders, being of foreign blood, should have 
joined with other races in trjdng to hinder the Jews from re- 
building their walls and temple in the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
as narrated in Ezra iv. 7-24, cannot surprise us. But I incline 
to think that the help which in Ezra iv. 1, 2, they are said to 
have offered to Zerubbabel is a true fact (though misplaced 
where it stands in the narrative) and was meant in a genuinely 
friendly sense ; and though Zerubbabel mistrusted it (and thereby- 
probably missed a great opportunity), we have reason to say 
that the disposition of the Samaritans towards the Jews was 
not at once turned to positive enmity. 

What reason is there for saying this ? It lies in a certain 
incident which took place in the year 407 b.c. We know from 
the Aramaic papyri recently discovered near Assuan (to which 
I referred just now) that in that year the Jews in the island 
of Elephantine near Syene (now called Assuan) desired to obtain 
leave to rebuild their own temple in Elephantine (which had 
been violently destroyed by their enemies) ; and in order to 
obtain leave, they wrote petitions both to Bagohi, the governor 
of Judaea at that time, and to Uelaja and Schelemja, sons of 
Sinuballit, the governor of Samaria. Moreover the answer to 
these Jews of Elephantine came in a letter jointly written by 
Bagohi and Uelaja. The governor of Judaea, and a son of the 
governor of Samaria (acting, it must be supposed, on behalf 
of his father) make answer conjointly to a request made by 
these Egyptian Jews ; and, in the main, give permission for 
what is asked. Could these two important officials have acted 
together if the states which they represented had been at bitter 
enmity with each other ? It is impossible. Therefore, in the 
year 407 b.c. the enmity between Jews and Samaritans as such, 
which raged so bitterly afterwards, had not yet begun. Moreover, 
it has been remarked by Lidzbarski and by Meyer {Der Papyrus- 
fund von Elephantine, pp. 86 sqq.) that while the petition of the 
. J ews of Elephantine is in the main granted, they are not permitted 
to offer whole burnt offerings in their temple when rebuilt; 
which they had done previously. The most reasonable account 
to be given of the refusal of this part of their request (for they 
had explicitly asked to be allowed to sacrifice these whole burnt 
offerings) is that the Jews of Jerusalem wished to mark the 
inferiority of the temple at Elephantine to their own temple 
at Jerusalem. It confirms this view of the matter, that the Jews, 
of Elephantine had, we find, vritten previous letters, both to 
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Bflgohi, find nl^^o to Jcliolmnnn, the Ingli pncsl at Jtniiikm, 
and to other important deuH there, mill the name requc'jt ns 
(hat in the lelUr iihieh haa been di«co\crod , but had received 
no nnsMcr Clearlv the Jewa at ♦Icni'ulcm found the request 
rather a difficult one to deal with , and this makes it the more 
htnking that Ihej ahoidd ha\o lal cn counsel with llie Samaritans 
ns to the answer to pi\e to it 

Up to the jtir 107 n c tlicn, thero had been no fatal breach 
between dews and Samaritans I lin\e paid nothing about the 
death of /cnibbalicl , no infertnee can bo drawn from tlie Bible 
ns to the jear in which it took place, it is likely that Bagoht 
Bucccodcd him (and at nn\ rate Bagohi held the parno office) 
So algo it IS likely that Jeholiannn Huctecdcfl leshua ns high 
pnest , which it is true is not what wo pliould gather from 
Nchcmmhxti 10 or from Josephus, /Inf 171/1/1M, book \i c 5, but 
wc must be prtpanxl for omissions in thc«e ancient recortls* 

Though, as 1 has c paid, the feud between Jews and Samaritans 
bad not begun in *107 n c , it cannot base been long after this 
that it began I has c spoken of the nrtlour w ith w Inch Zeclmnah, 
m his mnlh chapter, lookoil forward to the union of Judah and 
Ephraim, and their unitotl sictonous career The same tone 
IS continued in his tenth chapter 

* I will Ptnngttjen tl>o house of Judah enw tho prophot speaking in 
God 8 name and I mil »n\o tho Iioaw of Joscpli, and 1 will bnng thorn 
ognin, for X haNo merev upon them , and thc> ahall bo as though I had 
not cast them ofl for I am Jcho\n!t thoir God, ond I will hear them. 
And tlioy of rphmim 8 ha]t bo hko a might j man, and tiioir heart Blmll 
rojoico ns tlirougli uino, jen, their children «hnll 800 it, and rojoico , 
tlicir heart ahaU bo glad m Jchosalc 


Judah and Ephraim arc to bo united, and m their union aro 
to bo all powerful , that is Zeehanairs message in his ninth 
and tenth chapters Alas I m his eleventh chapter all is changed 
It IS not easy to interpret otcrythmg winch tho prophet says 
m this chapter , but his mam theme is plain , there lias been 
misgovemmcnt and tho result of it is disruption and disaster 
I mil quote his mam metaphor , it occurs m three verses which 
aro not contmuous, but tho meaning is obviously continuous 

And I took unto mo two staves tbo ono I called Grace*, and the 
other I called Union* and I fed tho flock. And I took my stafT Grace, 
and cut it asunder, tlmt I might break my covenant wlucli I hod tnodo 


* Seo further remarks on this point in tho frst Appendix to this chapter 
In our versions Beauty and Bands. In tho margin of our Rovisod 

Vernon Graeiousness and Binders or Un on On tl 0 whole Grace 
and union seem to mo to express best the intention of tho original. 
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with nil the peoples Then I cut asunder mine other stafT. oven Unions 

that I might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel. Zeehariah 
xi. 7, 10, 14. 

From these words we perceive that a tragedy Jias taken place. 
When did it happen ? How did it happen ? 

It was indeed a tragedy ; not indeed known for such by the 
Jews themselves, either in that age or at any time afterwards, 
up to the present day ; for a conflict was taldng place in which 
the narrower party were victorious, and the whole character 
of the Jews %vas narrowed thereby. Tliat was the result which 
evoked the poignant reproaches of Zeehariah. He would have 
liad Judah and Ephraim — Jews and Samaritans — take each 
other to their hearts as friends and allies ; but there were others 
who did not desire this consummation, and these others were 
victorious. 

TJie direct Biblical history says nothing about the conflict, 
to whicli I liave referred until the arrival of Ezra at Jeru.salcm 
in the j'car 398 B.c., and even then glosses it over as far as possible ; 
we see from the book of Ezra that it must have taken place’ 
(for liuman nature does not suffer the tearing asunder of the 
most sacred ties without some resistance) ; and the book of 
Nchemiali has a few sentences which show that it did take jflace. 
But the book of Nchemiali would not, if taken alone, give anj' 
idea of the vehemence and duration of the quarrel wliich, in 
the fourth centurj’ before Clirist, tore asunder the Jews of Jeru- 
.salem. It is Josephus alonc^ from whom we learn t his ; and 
it is jilain that Josephus had sources of infonnation which are 
at present wanting to us. i^Ioreovcr, though .rosoplius is eap.ahle 
of dealing with evidence in a very arbitrary way, his narrative 
in that part of his history to whicli I now refer docs so distinctly 
HUiiply u gaj), and has so large an intrinsic probability, that we 
I’aniiot hut accept it ns truth, at least in its main |>urport and 
effect , 
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n?ition, those who wished the nation to follow ’with rigid obedience 
the letter of the divine law, and those who felt within themselves 
the motions of a voider and more generous spirit, were face to face ; 
but wc must infer from the words of Zechariah that the narrower 
party were even then 'winning the day. This, as we have seen, 
was a grief to Zechariah ; but his prophecy, clear and intelligible 
up to the point which I have reached, becomes difficult after- 
wards ; the thoughts are full of a kind of perplexed patriotism, 
and arc tender too, but what their precise mark is one can hardly 
say. 

The victory of the narrower party was at last secured by the 
mission of Ezra. He came, senl by Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 
was then in the seventh year of liis reign ; about 398 b.c. was 
. the date of Ezra’s coming to Jerusalem. He came to draw 
a fence round the Jewish nation ; a fence prohibitive of friendly 
> intercourse ■with the nations round them ; a fence which barred 
Jhenvay to that ideal toward which every noble impulse of the 
.^Jewish nation tended, the ideal of a world friendly to Israel, 
obedient to God. Though the Samaritans are not named in 
'the four chapters of the book of Ezra which contain Ezra’s 
personal narrative, wo cannot doubt that he reckoned them with 
* Moabites, Edomites, and Ammonites, as a nation with whom 
the Jewsiiwero not on any account to hold intimate intercourse. 

• He came to Jerusalem with a large troop of followers ; and 
at once held a conference "with the chief men, doubtless those 
of the severer party, ^hey told him (what can hardly have 
been new^s to him), that many marriages had taken place between 
the Jev?s*and the neighbouring nations; on hearing ■which he 
says : “I plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat do’wn astonied.” So he sat all day till the time of the 
evening oblation (he was in the temple) ; and a great congregation 
of men -and •'W’omen and children gathered about him, as was 
‘ natural ; for he was a great man, and- the people of Jerusalem 
knew that something important was going to take place. Then 
at last he fell on ’his knees, and with tears and blushes (as he tells 
us) he confessed to God this most grievous sin of the people 
of Judah, that many of them had married women from the 
abominable races who lived round them. 

Far must we be from sympathising with liis tears, his blushes, 
and his confession. It is curious to think that he would have 
absolutely prohibited the marriage of Roaz with E-uth. Possibly 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy would also have prohibited 
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tlidt marriage (xxiii. 3) ; but %ve cannot be cerlain of his meaning ; 
and the book of Deuteronoiu}' is mild compared \nth Ezra. By 
Ezra, not only were such marriages prohibited in the future, 
but those then existing were annulled. The last chapter of 
Ezra relates how this lawgiver of Judah compelled every Jew 
who had married a non- Jewish wife to send that wife away, 
and not only that wife but the children he had had bj’ her. This 
stringent measure was not of course carried out in its full scope 
immediately, and it is clear that those who were not in the highest 
station were often, perhaps generally, able to conceal the fact 
that their wives were foreigners ; but there was no open resistance 
to the decree. 

Let us say what can be said for Ezra. He was a strong 
man ; his narrowness gave liim strength. It is probable that 
(in spite of the noble prophet Zechariah) the greater number 
of those in Judah who desired the broadening of the religious 
rule under which thej'^ lived, desired it for selfish reasons, vdthout 
any proper care for the preservation of the religious faith which 
they liad received, or for the welfare of the entire community. 
Ezra was at any rate not selfish ; and he introduced order and 
rule into the Jewish nation, though not an order and a rule 
by any means wholl}’’ to be approved of. The absolute severance 
between Jew and Gentile \vhich he enforced was a real calamity 
to the Jewish people in the after ages. Still, some caution 
on the part of the Jew^s, in their intermarriage with foreigners, 
was at that time desirable. The Jew's w'cre carrying down to 
their posterity' and to all mankind a treasure of great value, 
the knowieduo of God throufrh nersonal cxncriencc. and csneciallv 
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neighbours Thirteen jeara after Erra'a nm\al at Jerusalem, 
another person, cnj 03 ing qmto equal consideration with Ezra, 
and sent b^ the same Persian King Artaxerxes, arrived on an 
important errand , namely, to rebuild the walla of Jerusalem 
Tins was Xchciniali, who had been cupbearer to King Artaxerxes, 
and who'io zeal for the rebuilding of the walls had been kindled 
bj a message from Jcnisalcm which ho had rccci\ed while actually 
ForMiig the King The message ran thus 

Thf* rrmnanl that aro left ol tho cnplmlj Itirro m tho proMitco are 
in girnl nflliction nnd reproach tho unll nHo of Jerusalem is broken donn, 
nnd tho pntos thereof nro burned w ith fire Nehemmh t 3 

Tina sounds liKc the narration of a recent calamity , but if 
anything so senous as tho entire destruction of tho walls of 
Jerusalem had happened dunng tho thirteen jeara between tho 
am\nl of Ezra nnd the nm\nl of Nehemiah, it la \cry strange 
that no hint of it should hn\c Buraivcd in tho ivntmgs which 
wo possess 'Ilicrc is, howc\cr, an inference tlmt may bo fairly 
drawn from the pa*!sago just quoted, and that is that tho Jews 
of Jcni'?alcm had suddcnlj become sensible that they were 
in danger from their neighbours In terra nmago with those 
neighbours, which had become a common practice, had had 
a peaceful tcndenc} , Ammonites and Moabites were bcgmnmg 
to looK upon tho Jews with less disliKe than formerly But 
when thc«o mamnges were rescinded, and when tho discarded 
waives were sent bncK (as it must bo supposed they were) to their 
places of birth, with their children accompanymg them, it may 
bo conceived wath wlmt intensity tho old impopulanty of tho 
Jew s w ould spring up again , and it is very likely that tho neigh 
bounng nations would tlircatcn tho Jews with a vvarliKe attack , 
and tho Jews would become suddenly sensible that their city 
was undefended, m a way in vyhich they had not felt it before 
They would send to Nehemiah, who was in great favour with 
tho king , and tho result would bo what wo have seen It is 
probable also that they would have another reason for sending 
to tho king’s court, namely, to ask for the appointment of a 
governor , for w e sec that Nolicmiah, when he amvod at Jerusalem, 
immediately became governor It is quite possible that he was 
successor to that Bagohi, who is mentioned m the Assuan papyn 
as governor of Judaea m tho year 407 n o (the date of Nehemiah’s 
arrival at Jerusalem being 385 no), but we do not know whether 
this was tho case 

Nehemiah was an energetic man, and tho walls of Jerusalem 

3 

3 
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were' actually rebuilt in 52 days. We might possibly doubt 
this statement, and prefer that of Josephus, who tells us that 
the walls took two years and four months to rebuild. But 
Nehemiah must have known the fact (if the narrative ascribed 
to him be genuine, as I believe it to be) ; and his statement 
is the more probable of the two. For the Jews were in urgent 
need of speed ; and we have a parallel instance in the building 
of the walls of Athens in 477 b.c., when the Athenians were 
on the alert to forestall opposition on the part of Sparta. We 
must accept the Bibhcal statement ; and the description (in 
Nehemiah’s personal narrative) of the demeanour of the leading 
adversaries of the Jews on this occasion is vivid and interestiug. 
Nor was Nehemiah less concerned, and laudably concerned, 
in saving the poorer Jews from usurious exactions. 

But as regards the keeping of the law of the Pentateuch with 
literal exactness, and as regards the prohibition of marriage 
with foreigners, Nehemiah was quite at one with Ezra ; and 
his action, perhaps about 360 b.c., produced results even more 
notable than the action of Ezra in the marriage question. And 
now I come to the point where we have to rely in great measure 
on the narrative of Josephus, and some prehminary remarks on 
this part of his history are necessary. 

It is perfectly evident that Josephus made no use at all 
of our books of Ezra and Nehemiah ; the first book of Esdras 
was, however, a great authority with him ; and he had access 
to some history of Nehemiah, in which Nehemiah’s personal 
narrative was much less pronounced than in our canonical book 
of Nehemiah. Also Josephus possessed the book of Esther, 
in a form not very different from that which we find in our Bibles ; 
and he possessed something like our apocryphal book of Esther 
as well. In fact, in the Bible as Josephus possessed it, Chronicles 
passed by a direct connexion into the first book of Esdras, which 
in its turn passed into a brief narrative concerning Nehemiah, 
and this again passed into the story of Esther, as told both in 
our Bible and in our Apocrypha. From the Bible which lay 
before him in this waj^-, Josephus proceeded to draw his own 
history in the first six chapters of the eleventh book of his Antiqui- 
ties. Now the probability is that all the Bibhcal books thus 
named, possessed by Josephus, once existed in Hebrew, and 
that Josephus possessed them in Hebrew. If so, he found the 
following Persian kings named in order : Cyrus, Artaxerxes, 
Darius, Artaxerxes, Ahasuerus. If Josephus only possessed these 
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two sons, Jesus and Jolm, quarrelled for the succession. Bagoses 
faroured Jesus ; but the brothers came to blows in the temple, 
and John slew Jesus, thus becoming high priest. Bagoses, in 
gi'eat anger, and in spite of the remonstrances of the Jews, 
entered the most sacred parts of the temple, and for seven years 
afterwards continued to fine the Jews heavily. Ho Jew would 
have invented such a story as this, and we must account it true. 

Eor the second story, let me begin with the book of Hchemiah. 
In that book the most prominent adversary of Nehemiah is 
Sanballat, who is called the Horonite, but who is plainlj’^ an 
inhabitant of Samaria, and a very infiuential inhabitant — though 
not, as far as the book of Nehemiah tells us, the governor 
of that province^. Josephus does not tell us an 3 dihing about 
the earl^’’ historj'- of SanbaUat, but he teUs us that he was made 
governor of Samaria bj’^ the last Idng of Persia, i.e. bj’’ Darius 
Codomannus ; and he adds that Sanballat died at an advanced 
age in the year in which Alexander took Gaza, i.e. 332 b.c. If 
SanbaUat was eighty years old then, he would be about twenty- 
seven in the year 385 b.c., when Nehemiah came to Jerusalem 
and rebuilt the waUs ; after which time unfriendly relations 
between the two existed continuously. But Nehemiah left 
Jerusalem in the year 373 b.c. to resume some post at the court 
of long Artaxerxes hinemon ; and during his absence the Jews 
reverted to laxer habits ; among which sabbath-breaking is 
mentioned, and also the foreign marriages, which continued 
in spite of Ezra’s stern prohibition of them. Nehemiah, on 
his return, acted stringently against both these irregularities ; 
and when a son of Joiada, the prospective high priest, actually 
married a daughter of Sanballat, Nehemiah, in great indignation, 
banislied the offender and his wife". Now this marriage, 
and the departure of the offender from Jerusalem, is mentioned 
b\' Josephus also; though Josephus sa 5 ^s it was a grandson 
of .loiada who married the daughter of Sanballat. We must 
prefer the authority' of the book of Nehemiah in this, and also 
in the date suggested for the event; for it could hardly' have 
happened later than 300 b.c., whereas from Josephus it would 
appear to have happened a quarter of a century after that. 
It is impossible, however, to doubt that the boolc of Nehemiah 
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and Josephus refer to the same event ; and the value of Josephus 
hero is that ho indicates the great importance of the event. 
It led to the building of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim ; 
and also, when once !Manasseh (for that was the name of San- 
ballat’s sonJn-law) liad settled in Samaria, other Jews also who 
had married foreign wives joined him there. There was from 
this time forward, for many years, a great drain of valuable 
citizens from Judaea to Samaria, in consequence of the stringent 
marriage prohibitions enforced in Judsea, and this was not only 
in itself a loss to the Jews, but it was what made the bitter quarrel 
between Jew and Samaritan irremediable. So memorable a 
fact gives us a true key to the later Je^vish history, and a key 
not found in any other quarter. It is, as far as the Jews are 
concerned, the great fact of the fourth century before Christ. 
It put the seal on the narrow legislation of Ezra; it separated 
the Jews, finally, from any intimate intercourse with the nations 
of the world around them. That is a result which we may 
ponder over ; we may draw lessons for ourselves from it ; but a 
satisfactory result it was not. 

Neither the fault of Ezra, nor that persistent Jewish narrowness 
which resulted from it, ought to be disguised. But yet, let 
the reader reflect on the whole story which I have told in tho 
present chapter ; on the long struggle, never yet adequately 
recognised by historians, which the Jews undenvent after they 
began to return from the Babylonian captivity; on their suc- 
cessful emergence from that struggle ; and let him say whether 
the Jews do not appear in it a most noble, most worthy 
people? It is true that in the end, when they consolidated 
their government imder Ezra, they fell short of the great ideal 
which their prophets had foretold as their future heritage. They 
could not become, as a nation, the evangelists of the world. 
But they had made great steps in that direction. We may 
think, perhaps, that it was a needless effort which they made, 
to get back to Jerusalem from Babylon. On the highest plane 
of thought, no doubt, it was needless. But we must not demand 
that every one shall be on the highest plane of thought. The 
desire to return to Jerusalem was in their lifeblood ; they could 
not get rid of it; it was deeply commingled with their trust 
in God. And how valiantly did they contend for it! Not, 
as in the ordinary histories is told, by the help of princes ; Cyrus 
did not help them at all with money or arms ; even Darius Nothus 
helped them more by his friendship than by material help; 

3 
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and when Darius Kothus came to the throne of Persia, the Jews 
had gone through the brunt of the battle. 

Finally, if it be asked \^dth what degree of confidence I main- 
tain the correctness of the stoiy as I ' have told it, I answer 
that, if the narratives given by Josephus in the eleventh book 
of his Antiquities, about those two persons, Bagoses and IManasseh, 
be substantially true, nothing vdU prevent the whole story of 
the Jews after the Babylonian captivity, as I have told it, being 
substantially true ; and I tliink the narratives in Josephus 
arc true, with some quahfications in detail. For further comments 
on this subject, I must refer to the first Appendix to this chapter. 

After Alexander of Macedon had subdued the Persian empire, 
the Jews fell first imder the dominion of the Ptolemies of Egjqit ; 
and the Ptolemies, though not always, yet generally, treated 
them mildly and equitably. A certain sympathy, amid many 
difficulties, began to be established between Greeks and Jews. 
The book of Wisdom, vdth its Platonic zeal for the doctrine of 
immortality, has the spint of this time, though generally held to 
have been composed in a later century. I do not loiow to what 
period we can better refer Ecclesiastes, wliich (Hke Wisdom) 
is nominally the work of Idng Solomon. I have been convinced 
by the recent arguments of ]\Ir J. H. Hart^ that Ecclesiasticus 
also belongs to the third century ; the great initial difficulty 
of thinldng so, the mention in the prologue of the “ thirty- 
eighth year of Euergetes the Idng ” has, it seems to me, been 
overcome by him successfull3^ Ecclesiasticus is a book full of 
dignified thought, and though severe, j’^et philanthropic. The 
writer hardlj'- believes in the doctrine of immortality. Wo inaj' 
regret in liim a nnrromicss towiirds the Samaritans; and there 
maj' be .something of the common-place in the book. Yet the 
common-i)lace may sometimes fitly bo spoken, especially when 
combined with .sincere and lofty feeling ; and such maxims as 
the followinc are not auitc common-nlace : 
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Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther ; and probably the very imaginative books 
of Tobit 'and. Judith, though it is impossible to express certainty 
on such a point. The great and profound book of Job seems 
to me to have a reference all through to the affliction of Israel 
during the Babylonian captivity, and the restoration of Israel 
afterwards ; hence it might probably have been composed in the fifth 
century before Christ, and there may bo in it even earlier elements. 
It was in the third century that translations of the Old Testament 
into Greek began to be written, and Alexandria was the place 
which initiated this kind of work. Altogether, the third century 
was on the whole a time of quiet and prosperous labour for the 
Jews, till near the end of it. 

Then the powerful and ambitious Greek kings of Syria half 
wrested, half filched, the land of Israel from the Ptolemies, 
and a time of greater trial began ; of which my next chapter 
must tell. 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XIV 

THE TEUE CHAEACTER OF THE CHAPTEES EZRA H. AND HI., 
TOOETHEE WITH SOME OTHER EEBIARKS BEARINQ ON THE 
DATE OF ZEEUBBAEEL 

I AM afraid I cannot avoid an argument of some complexity. 
I have excluded it from my direct narrative ; no reader is hound 
to test my reasons for what I say ; but I am boimd to give him 
the means of testing them, if he wishes to do so. 

I begin then with the consideration of the two chapters, 
Ezra ii. and iii. ; and my thesis has been that they have no business 
to he where they are. The same is I think true of the first five, 
or at any rate the first three, verses of chapter iv. 

Let me call attention to the passage, Ezra ii. 70-iii. 2, as 
compared with Nehemiah vii. 73-viii. 1. I will quote both 
passages ; first, that from Ezra : 

So the priests, and the Levites, and some of the people, and the 
singers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, dwelt in their cities, and all 
Israel in their cities. And when the seventh month was come, and the 
cliildrcn of Israel were in the cities, the people gathered themselves together 
as one man to Jerusalem. Then stood up Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and 
his brethren- the priests, and Zenibbabel the son of Shealtiel, and bis 
brethren, and buildod the altar of the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings 
thereon. 
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Next, that from Nehemiah : 

So the priests, and the Levites, and the porters, and the singers, 
and some of the people, and the hTethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their 
cities. And when the seventh month was come, the children of Israel 
were in their cities. And all the people gathered themselves together 
as one man into the broad place that was before the Watergate ; and 
they spake unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, 
which Jehovah had commanded to Israel. 

It is obvious that the first part of each of these passages, 
down to the words “ as one man,” is practically the same ; the 
latter part is quite different. The passage in the book of Ezra 
professes to be relating what happened in the reign of Cyrus, 
about 538 b.c. ; the passage in the book of Nehemiah professes 
to be relating what happened in the reign of some Artaxerxes, 
and in the twentieth year of that reign ; and as the earliest 
Artaxerxes began to reign about 464 b.c., the passage in the 
book of Nehemiah refers to events which took place not earher 
than 445 B.c.^ It would be vain to deny that one of the two 
passages is copied from the other passage (down to the words 
“ as one man ”) ; how came the copyist to copy what he certainly 
ought not to have copied, since the events of 538 b.c. could not 
possibly give him direct information as to what happened a 
century or a century and a half later ? Up to a certain point 
the answer is easy ; the writer of the book of Nehemiah has 
professed to be copying the fist of returning exiles which he found 
in the book of Ezra, which was a perfectly legitimate thing to 
do ; what was not legitimate was his continuing, after he had 
got to the end of the fist, to quote the history which followed. 
It seems, on the face of it, a piece of inaccurate bungling ; but 
we cannot help asking why the historian should bungle in this 
way. Was it pure accident ? We are certainly justified in 
asking whether there may not have been a motive for it. 

Having this question before us, my next remark is that, 
whatever we may think of the chapters of Ezra which are my 
present theme (chapters ii. and iii. and the first five verses of 
chapter iv.), they were not originally in the position in which 
they are now. They originally existed as an independent passage ; 
the compiler of the book of Ezra found them as an independent 
passage, and inserted them in the place where they are now, 
because he thought that context suited and required them. We 
know this, because happily we possess the Greek first book of 

In my account of the history, I put these events in the reign of the second 
Artaxerxes, and therefore in the year 385 b.c. 
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E«(lrns, which in manj rc‘5pcct8 m another edition of tho Hebrew 
booh of Ezra, but whidi differs from the book of Ezra m some 
important particulars One of tlio differences between the two 
books lies in t!io place which tho> assign to tho passage of which 
I am now sjicaking l>ct tho render compare the two books, 
and he will see that, while tho first book of Esdrns has a passage 
which exactly corresponds to tho passage in the book of Ezra 
(1 Esdraa \ 7-73 « Ezra ii and iii and i\ 1-5), it is placed 
in a different context The passage in the first book of Esdras 
lias a position which corresponds to tho position which tho 
passage in Ezra would ha\e had, if it had been put after the 
end of the fourth chapter of Ezra and just before tho fifth 
chapter What tends to disguise this difference between the 
two books from an ordinarj reader is tho fact that tho first 
book of Esdras interposes, immodiatcli’* before tho list of tho 
reluniing exiles, a romantic storj about Zerubbabcl, and especially 
about Zerubbabers relations to king Danes , it is n story which 
does not appear in the book of Ezra, and which wo cannot but 
regard os pure fable, but it dnerts attention from tho exact 
order of the narratno in the first book of Esdras However, 
tlio book of Ezra and tho first book of E'^dras do differ in arrange 
ment here, and it is ob\iou8 that tho compiler of the book of 
Ezra, and the compiler of tho first book of Esdras, had each of 
them m Ins possession tho list of tho returning exiles and tho 
narrative which immediately follows (le Ezra ii lu iv 1-6 m 
tho one ease, 1 Esdras v 7-73 in tho other case), but that they 
differed in opinion as to tho exact place where tho list and its 
sequel should bo in'^crtcd Tho history, apart from this difference 
(and excluding also tho romantic story about Zerubbabel’s relations 
to king Dnnus), is m the main tho same in both books 

I now proceed to make a remark, which I think will bo acknow 
lodged to bo important While, if we exclude the passages just 
mentioned, alike from tho book of Ezra and from tho first book of 
Esdras, either book gives a narrative which is perfectly correct 
as to tho order of tho Persian kings, though with omission of 
some important kings, tho insertion of tho passages disorders 
tho chronology altogether In tho first book of Esdras the 
disorder consists m this, that a narrative which obviously assumes 
Cyrus to be the reigning monarch (1 Esdras v 66, 71, 73) is 
placed in tho middle of the reign of Danus In the book of Ezra 
tho disorder consists in tins, that Zerubbabel, who is represented 
as returning to Jerusalem in the reign of Cyrus (about 638 b 0 
Jt D A 24 
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ill our mode of reckoning) and at the head of a large body of 
follou’ers, is altogether unmentioned through the succeeding reigns, 
which include those of Ahasuerus (or Xerxes) and of the first 
Artaxerxes, until he appears again in the reign of Darius (who 
as following upon Xerxes and the first Artaxerxes must be 
Darius Nothus) about 422 b.c. as a still vigorous man, and as 
rebuilding and dedicating the temple. 

It will be conceded that neither the compiler of the book 
of Ezra, nor the comiiiler of the first book of Esdras, has been 
happj^ in the selection of a place in which to insert the passage 
of which I have been speaking. If an}'^ further argument u'ere 
needed to prove that the passage is interpolated in the first 
book of Ezra, and does not properly belong to its context, it 
would be found in the fact that Sheshbazzar, who in the first 
chapter of Ezra is named as “ the prince of Judah ” and the 
leader of the returning exiles, is in the second chapter, which 
professes to give a list of returning exiles, not even named at 
all. In the third chapter of Ezra, Zerubbabel and Jeshua appear 
as leaders ; and hence some have supposed that Sheshbazzar 
and Zerubbabel were one and the same person. Tliis supposition 
is, however, rendered impossible by the fact that in the fiftli 
chapter of Ezra, verses 11-16, in a speech or letter attributed 
to persons of whom Zerubbabel was one, Sheshbazzar is referred 
to as an antecedent governor of Judah, who had laid the founda- 
tions of the temple in the time of Cyrus, a considerable time 
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of CHtxis (tins i« in (ho pccond cimptcr), Rccondly, how those 
dews immcilialoly after their return kept tlio feast of tahomaclcs, 
and afterwards liegan (o rtbmld the temple (this is in tlio tlurd 
chapter) The^o two portions of tho narrative are connected 

a few V ersos, w hicli I hnv o qnotcxf already , but w hicli it will 
bo well for me to quote again * 

So (he pOMts, nnc! tlio 140% itr*. nntl some of ll>o people nnd tho 
(irul tho porters, nnd tlie Ncthmim, dwelt in their cities, nnd 
nil Ismet in tlieir cilie** And when the fo\enth month was come, nnd 
tlie rliildmi of Ismel \rrni tn the cities, the people gntherod themselves 
logi|I«r nji one mmj to Jenisnlem Then stood up jeshun tho eon of 
Jozndnh. nnd hts hn Ihren the pnrTits, nnd /mihbulxt eon of Sheslticl, 
luul Jus bretJiren, nnd hnildisl llie nltnr of tlio Goti of leraol, to offer burnt 
offenngi lliercon, nn it fs wntten in tlio law of ^fosc‘! tho man of God 
Ktm It 70-id 2. 

The peeulmnt^ of thc«sc versos is that tho Hret half of them, 
down to the vvonls as one man,” is rcpcatctl again m the book 
of Nehcmmli ns descriptive of quite another penotl of history , a 
pcnwl, on I lie most fav on ruble fiupjiositton, mnetj three years later 
than the rtign of Cjrtis, which is tho period to wluch tho book of 
Erra here reftrs Here, again, is tho passage from Nchemiah 

bo the pncst«, and tho Ix'vitcs, nnd tho porterd, nnd tho emgera, 
nnd some of tho jK-opto, and tho Nctlunim, nnd all Israel, dwelt in their 
ciUes And «hen tho scvontli month ntw come, tlio children of larnol 
ivcro m their citien. And nil tho people gathered themscivts together 
as ono man into the brond pjneo that was before tlio water gnto , nnd tboj 
«pnko unto Kzm tho scnlw to hnng tho book of tho low of Jlosoa, wluch 
Jehovnh luul commnndcil to Inniol Xchcminh vii 73-\iii 1 

The wTitcr of tho book of Nchemiah^ had professed to bo 
copjmg n catalogue, which catalogue wo find m fact just before 
the wortls here quoted , but it is quite evident that if tho book 
of Erra in ita Bocond and third chapters bo true history tho 
WTitcr of tho book of Ncliemiah has copied more than a catalogue , 
ho has copied also a piece of lustory appended to ‘the catalogue, 
and ho has made that piece of history, winch originally applied 
to tho time of Cyrus, do duty as descriptive of the time of Nehe 
miah This, as I remarked at tho beginning of tins appendix, 
appears to bo a piece of careless bungling But now let mo give 
tho reasons which appear to mo conclusive, for believing that 
tho catalogue to wlucli tho above verses are appended was not 
originally intended to bo a catalogue of the time of Cyrus at all , 
that its true date hes far nearer to tho time of Nchemiah , and 

* Who 13 not, m this part, Nehcmtah lumself let the catalogue, in its mam 
substance, may really havo been tho ono that Xohcmiah found 
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that, in reality, the catalogue which we find in the second chapter 
of Ezra was copied from this catalogue, which we now find in 
the seventh chapter of Nehemiah ; that the cop 5 dng was from 
the book of Nehemiah to the book of Ezra, and not the other 
way. If this be so, the bungle Hes, not in the book of Nehemiah, 
but in the book of Ezra. The compiler of the two books was 
indeed, as I believe, the same person ; but the error existed 
in his materials before he received them — and in that part of 
his materials which we now know as the passage Ezra ii. iii. 
iv. 1-5. 

In considering the question thus suggested, it is necessary 
to take the first book of Esdras, to aid us. The passages 
which I have already quoted from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
have their counterparts in the first book of Esdras. The counter- 
part of Ezra ii. 70-iii. 2 is 1 Esdras v. 46-49 ; it runs thus : 

And the priests and the Levites and they that were of the people 
dwelt in J erusalem and the country ; the holy singers also and the porters 
and aU Israel in their villages. But when the seventh month was at 
hand, and when the children of Israel were every man in his own place, 
they came all together with one consent into the broad place before the 
first porch which is toward the east. Then stood up Jesus the son of 
Josedek, and his brethren the priests, and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, 
and his bretliren, and made ready the altar of the God of Israel, to oSer 
burnt sacrifices upon it, accordiug as it is expressly commanded in the 
book of Moses the man of God. 

The above passage, like the passages in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
occurs at the end of the catalogue given in those books ; but 
the last passage that I will quote from the first book of Esdras, 
the passage which is the counterpart of Nehemiah vii. 73-viii. 1, 
and which is in fact 1 Esdras ix. 37—39, has no catalogue to precede 
it, nor would it appear that the compiler of the first book of 
Esdras foimd any catalogue preceding it, though we cannot 
be quite certain on this point ; for he may have found such a 
catalogue, and excluded it as not pertinent to his own narrative. 
It will not make much difference to us here whether the compiler 
of 1 Esdras possessed but ignored Nehemiah’s personal narrative, 
with the catalogue which is the sequel of it, or whether he did 
not possess these documents at all. With this explanation 
I now proceed to quote 1 Esdras ix. 37-39 ; 

And the priests and the Levites, and they that were of Israel, dwelt 
in J erusalem, and in the country, on the new moon of the seventh month, 
and the children of Israel in their habitations. And the whole multitude 
were gathered together with one accord into the broad place before the 
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The corresponding verses in the second chapter of Ezra (the 
62nd and 63rd) run thus : 

These sought their register among those that were reckoned by gene- 
alogy, but they were not foTond : therefore were they deemed polluted 
and put from the priesthood. And the Tirshatha said unto them, that 
they shoTiId not eat of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest 
with Urim and Thummim. 

It wiU be seen that “ the Tirshatha ” in the passage from Ezra 
corresponds to “ Nehemias and Attharias ” in the first book 
of Esdras. Is not then Nehemias (or Nehemiah) the Tirshatha 
(i.e. the governor), and Attharias another high official — ^the 
same doubtless as the Attharates who is mentioned in 1 Esdras 
ix. 49 as addressing Esdras (i.e. Ezra) and the Levites ? If this 
be so, the catalogue in 1 Esdras v., and the verses immediately 
after the termination of the catalogue, are reaUy intended to 
refer to the time of Nehemiah, and not to the time of Cyrus. 
It may be added that the title “Tirshatha” is never applied 
by name to anyone except Nehemiah (and to him the title is 
applied in Nehemiah viii. 9 and x. 1) ; though of course those 
who beheve that the second chapter of Ezra relates to the 
time of Cyrus are bound to say that the “Tirshatha” in that 
chapter means Zerubbabel. But they can give no other instance 
in which Zerubbabel is called by this title. 

It will be admitted that the mention of Nehemias in 1 Esdras 
V. 40, and the evident fact that he is regarded as the governor 
at the time to which the incident refers, is strong evidence 
that the catalogue in this chapter belongs more nearly to the 
time of Nehemiah and king Artaxerxes than to the time of king 
Cyrus. Let us see whether the chapter does not supply us with 
other evidence to this effect. Take the 47th verse of the chapter : 

But when, the seventh month was at hand, and when the cliildren 
of Israel were every man in his own place, they came all together with 
one consent into the broad place before the first porch which is toward 
the east. 

What porch is meant here ? In that other version of this 
passage which we find in the ninth chapter of this book (verse 38) 
the porch is expficitly said to be the porch of the temple ; and 
plainly we must understand the porch of the temple in the filth 
chapter also. It is certainly preferable then to regard the fifth 
chapter as dating from a time when the porch of the temple 
existed ; which it did not immediately after the return in the 
reign of Cyrus, but which it did in the time of Nehemiah. This 
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fti^iimcnt Ims not cqtml weight with tlio argument drawn from 
tho mention of Nchemms in the 40th verso of tho cliaptcr, but 
some weight it has , for in tlio time of Cjrua, to which 1 Esdras 
V 47 professes to belong, tho porch of tlio temple was in rums, 
together with tlio wholo temple, and if it were mentioned at 
all, it might bo expected tlint some mention of tho fact that it 
was in rums would be made Or, even more probabl}, it would 
have been said, “ thc> cnnio altogether with one consent into 
the broad place before tho ruined temple ’* As there is no mention 
of so important a fact, but as on tlio contrary tho phraso is 
practically the same as m \crsc 38 of tho ninth chapter (wluch 
refers to a time w hen tho porch of the temple w as m existence) , 
18 not the inference of real weight that tho passage m the ninth 
chapter is the onginal, the passage in the fifth chapter a copy 
of it ? 

Tnhmg these two facts into account— the mention of Nehcmias 
and Attharias m the 40th verse of tho fifth chapter, and tho 
mention of “tho first porch which is toward tho cast’ m the 
47th verso of tho same cliapter — is not tho inference exceedingly 
strong that tho original intention of the whole passage was to 
desenbo something which took place, not in tho reign of Cyrus, 
but m tho time of Nehcmiah, and is not the result of this to 
separate definitely the catalogue itself from tho time of Cyrus ^ 
But if so, tho inference follows immediately that tho catalogue 
m the second chapter of Erra is definitely separated from tho 
time of CjTUs , for this is substantially tho same as the catalogue 
m 1 Esdras \ Tho compiler of the hook of Ezra has been a 
little more successful than tho compiler of the first book of Esdras 
in concealing the source from which his catalogue was derived , 
but tho two stand or fall together^ 

And now lot mo make the attempt to show how those very 
cntical parts of tho books of Ezra and Nehemiah on which I 
have been commenting — Ezra ii m iv 1-5 and Nehemiah vii 
and viii —came into being , and through what mfluencea and 
under what motives the bungle which I pointed out at the 
beginning of this Appendix ongmated The reader will bear 
m mmd that it is much easier to demonstrate an error than to 
say how tho error arose , hut still within limits I beheve that 
the latter also may be done in the present case 

* It 13 worth mentioning (and the remark la duo to tho lato Dr Driver) that the 
aeventh month in Nehemiah vii 73 is in tho right continuance upon the month 
EIul (the sixth month) in Nehemiah vi 16 eo that Nehemiah vii 73 appears to 
be in stfu where it stands 
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In the first place then, I assume the genuineness of the personal 
narrative of Nehemiah, from the beginning of the book down 
to the end of the fifth verse of the seventh chapter ; and I assume 
that the catalogue which occupies nearly the whole of the remainder 
of the seventh chapter, from the words “ The number of the men 
of the people of Israel ” in verse 7 down to the end of verse 69 
is (as it professes to be) the catalogue which lay before the eyes 
of Nehemiah, except the shght additions, in verses 61, 64, and 
65, which were inserted owing to Nehemiah himself discovering 
that certain famihes were of doubtful descent, whether as Israelites 
or as priests. How this personal narrative of Nehemiah came to 
be interposed in the middle of a narrative about Ezra, which 
in part is a personal narrative of Ezra himself, is a question 
which need not be discussed here. But it is of importance to 
know what was the date of the catalogue which Nehemiah tells 
us that he found, and which he describes as “ the book of the 
genealogy of them which came up at the first,” and which we 
have now before us in the seventh chapter of the book of 
Nehemiah. 

The ordinary view, which places Zerubbabel’s return to 
Jerusalem in 538 b.o., and Nehemiah’s return in 445 b.c., places 
an interval of ninety- three years between the date of the drawing up 
of the catalogue and the date when Nehemiah made use of it for 
liis own purposes. I cannot but think that an interval of ninety- 
three years, and those troubled years, as we know from the book 
of Ezra itself, must have made such a catalogue of very httle 
utihty. But according to my view, Zerubbabel returned in 
423 B.C., and Nehemiah in 385 b.c. ; and the intervening years, 
though not without trouble, had not been years of extreme 
distress ; it is conceivable that a catalogue thirty-eight years old 
might give Nehemiah real information. I understand that by the 
phrase “ them which came up at the first ” is intended “ those 
who came up with Zerubbabel.” It is true that, according to 
my reading of the history, that was not the first return of the 
Jews from Babylon ; but it was the first fuUy successful return ; 
the first return that took place under the favouring influence of 
a Persian king, and mth real promise of a restoration of the Jemsh 
state. “ Those who returned at the first ” were in Nehemiali’s 
eyes “ those who returned with Zerubbabel.” 

But not so simple as this was the interpretation* given to the 
words “ at the first ” by a Jewish annalist of the third centiuy b.o., 
who was seeking for materials for writing Jewish history from 
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the end of the Babylonian captivity onwards. This annalist 
had in his mind the famous fact that Cyrus was the king who 
first gave permission to the Jews to return from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and imder whom they actually did begin to return. The 
annalist, knowing this, endeavoured to find testimony which 
should amplify and adorn this bare statement. He possessed 
the first chapter of the book of Ezra ; but that chapter seemed 
to him, as undoubtedly it is, exceedingly meagre ; and he sought 
for more information. It never for a moment occurred to him 
to look into the book of Isaiah, or into the psalms, for evidence 
of what happened at such a period ; these two books, which 
would have given him much information, he absolutely ignored. 
But he did possess Nehemiah’s personal narrative, and his cata- 
logue ; and he read what Nehemiah had said, that this catalogue 
was the list of those who came up “ at the first.” Immediately 
our annalist jumped to the conclusion that these were those 
who returned under Cyrus ; 'and believing also {and in this point 
correctly) that by those who returned at the first Nehemiah had 
meant those who retirraed under Zerubbabel, our annahst made 
Zerubbabel return under Cyrus. His knowledge of Persian kings 
was meagre ; he knew nothing of Cambyses, nor (according to my 
view) of Darius son of Hystaspes , and he saw nothing improbable 
in believing that Zerubbabel had returned under Cyrus and had 
finally built the temple under Darius Nothus. That is the 
statement of the book of Ezra as we have it, and the length of 
life which it implies in Zerubbabel is plainly impossible ; but 
our annalist did not know it to be impossible. Hence, very 
rashly, but not with absolute bad faith, he took Nehemiah’s 
catalogue, prefixed an observation to it, and made it the con- 
tinuation of the first chapter of Ezra, although not writing 
it on the same roll on which the first chapter of Ezra was written. 
The document which he wrote was an independent document, 
as we see from the fact that when it (or a copy of it) came into 
the hands of the two compilers who respectively wrote Ezra 
and 1 Esdras, these two compilers placed it differently, as was 
noted in an earlier part of this Appendix. 

Now let us see how om: annalist treated the catalogue which 
he was transcribing. I have said that he prefixed an observation 
to it; this observation consisted of the words which we now 
find in Nehemiah vii. 6, 7, from ** These are the children of the 
province ” down to the name ” Baanah ” ; and it toU be seen 
that our annalist, in a loose sort of way, put down Nehemiah 
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as returning with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. I know of course 
that the name “ Nehemiah ” was owned by more than one person, 
but it is probable from the position which the name occupies 
in the book of Nehemiah vii. 7, that the weU-known Nehemiah 
is the one there meant. Thus om’ annalist transcribed his 
catalogue ; but he was under some real difficulty as to where 
the catalogue ended^. The catalogue, together with the personal 
narrative of Nehemiah, was in the third centur}’’ imbedded, as 
it is now, in the middle of the history of Ezra (which also is in 
part a personal narrative). So, being in doubt where to stop, 
our annahst found himself carried on past the true catalogue, 
until after transcribing the words “ And aU the people gathered 
themselves together as one man ” he found that he was approach- 
ing the history of Ezra. Now he Imew very well that it was 
not the history of Ezra that he ^vished to tell, but the history 
of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. However, it was not his way to 
scratch out what he had once ■written ; wliat he had written 
was not palpably false ; and it served him very well as an introduc- 
tion to the history which he proceeded to give. So lie went on 
to relate what, though he had no evidence for it, he thought 
must have happened ; the erection of the altar of burnt offerings, 
the celebration of the feast of tabernacles (the mention of the 
“ seventh month ” in the passage which he had transcribed gave 
him the hint for this) and the laying of the foundation of the 
temple ; and then the breach Avith the Samaritans Avhich (he 
thought) prevented the temple from being completed. Thus, 
out of exceedingly slight materials, he made a highly rcsjicclable 
narrative. 

Let the reader carefully consider this analysis of the pa.'^sngo 
under consideration (Ezra ii. iii. iv. 1-5 or 1 Esdras v. 7-73) 
and see whether it does not afford a full and natural explanation 
of the bungle which I noted at the beginning of this Appendix, 
and which I have continually referred to since — Ike Inuiglc of 
transferring verses which originally' applied to one period of histoiT, 
for tlic purpo.=;c of describing another period of liistory. It is 
an e.^scntial part of the jiroof that the whole passage referred 
to was not originally in the j)osifion which it now occupies; 
this is shown by tlie fact that its piesent place in Ezra is 
different from its present i)lacc in 1 Esdras, and also by tin' 
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faot that it is palpably not in agreement mtli the first 
chapter of Ezra, and is inconsistent with the whole tenor 
of its contest. This fact compels us to consider how the 
whole passage came into being; and the expressions noted in 
1 Esdrnsv. 40 and 47 prove that that chapter originally described 
what was liappcning in the time of Nehemiah (the catalogue 
belonging to a time thirty-eight years earlier) and had nothing at all 
to do with the reign of Cjtus. The transference of it to the reign 
of Cyrus was an illegitimate act of the historian (or the annalist, 
ns I have called liim) ; though, as I think I have sho^vn, a natural 
act, and not, when the manner of writing history in those times 
is considered, an act very greatly to bo censured. And of course 
Ezra ii. iii. iv. 1-6 being the same passage as 1 Esdras v. 7-73 
(on! 3 ’’ in Hebrew instead of in Greek) falls along with it. 

How can it be denied after tliis that the plain testimony 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah (which originally constituted 
one book) is that the rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel 
look place in the reign of Darius Nothus, or in other words from 
the year 422 b.c. to the year 418 n.c. ? When the passage on which 
I have been commenting is eliminated, the testimony of these 
books is perfectlj’^ clear ; and even more clear, if possible, is the 
testimony of the first book of Esdras, which distinctly says 
that Zerubbabel returned in the reign of some Darius, though 
afterwards in tlio interpolated passage it implies that Zerubbabel 
returned in the reign of Cyrus. 

Why should not this simple piece of testimony be accepted ? 
What is there to bo said against it 1 Two expressions, one in 
tile prophet Haggai, the other in the prophet Zechariah, may 
at first sight appear as a difficulty, but I tliink I have fully 
explained them in the chapter to which this Appendix belongs. 
Let me, however, now mention another objection on which 
great stress is laid. Zerubbabel is called the son of Shealtiel, 
who was the son of that king Jehoiachin who surrendered to 
Nebuchadnezzar in the year 698 n.c., and who after thirty-six or 
thirty-seven years of captivity was set free by the successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-merodach. That is to say, Jehoiachin was 
set free about the year 662 or 661 b.o., being then fifty-four or 
fifty-five years of age. It is not likely then that Shealtiel was bom 
later than 650 b.c. ; and though it is not quite impossible that 
he might have a son still alive and vigorous in 422 b.o., it is 
not likely. Still greater appears the difficulty in the case of the 
high priest Joshua or Jeshua, who is called the son of Jozadak (or 
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Jehozadak). Eor Jozadak was the son of that high priest Seraiah 
who was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in the year 586 b.c. 
(2 Kings XXV. 18-21). It certainly is impossible that a son of 
Jozadak could be ahve and active in the year 422 b.c. But those 
who urge these difficulties take no note of the fact that, while 
an even greater difficulty occurs in the case of Ezra, the 
explanation of it in the case of Ezra is fully sufficient to explain 
it in the cases of Zerubbabel and of Jeshua also. Ezra is 
called the son of that same Seraiah who was put to death by 
Nebuchadnezzar. (For the proof that it is this Seraiah of whom 
Ezra is called the son, compare 1 Chronicles vi. 4-14 with Ezra vii. 
1-5). Now the earliest date at which the arrival of Ezra at 
Jerusalem can possibly be placed is 457 b.c., so that on this 
showing Ezra must have been at that time at least 129 years old! 
How are we to explain the apparent error ? By the simple 
consideration, which is as applicable to the cases of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua as to the case of Ezra, that the word “ son ” means 
“ descendant.” Moreover, we know quite well why the inter- 
mediate steps, between Shealtiel and Zerubbabel, between 
Jozadak and Jeshua, between Seraiah and Ezra, were omitted 
by those who referred to these personages. The Jews never 
wiUingly recognised any deed done during the time of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, or any person whose life lay during that time. 
It may perhaps seem that the prophet Ezekiel is an exception 
to this statement, but he is not a true exception ; for the greater 
part of his prophecies were written before the captivity in its 
full extent began. Shealtiel indeed is a true exception ; he owes 
his being named to the fact that his father was honoured by the 
king Evil-merodach. But the greatest proof that the Jews were 
determined to keep silence on all who lived in the time of the 
captivity lies in the fact that the great prophet who wrote the 
last twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah was never 
recogmsed by them as an individual at all. That prophet does 
describe the first return from the captivity, but the phrases 
in which he describes it were ignored by the Jews of after times ; 
they were willing enough to accept his exalted prophecies, but 
for his personahty they had no regard, and the imhappy and 
partial kind of return which he describes in the later chapters 
of his prophecy, appeared derogatory to their self-esteem. Had 
he been able to describe a brilliant return, in which the Jews 
were honoured by the monarchs of the world, we should have 
knovTi his name. But it was impossible that he could do any 
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such thing, nnd hcnco the Jm\s, \\hiIo am are of the exalted 
clnraclcr of hi*? wntings, vcrc oblivious of his personality Wo 
cannot then bo surprisal that, in speaking of the anccstiy of 
Zcnibbabcl, Joshua, nnd Erra, tliej omitted all mention of their 
near ancestors, nnd went straight to the ancestor wlio connected 
these important persons with the great kings and pnests who 
were of old 

What other objections arc tiierc to putting Zcnibbabcl under 
Dm us XotliUfl, Erra nnd Nchcmiali under Artaxerxes JInemon ^ 
It is confidently said that tlio Aramaic papjTi of Assuan give 
evidence of the earlier dale , that the Sinubalht of the papyn, 
who was governor of Samnna in tlic latter part of tlic fifth century 
n c , must bo the same ns the Sanbalint of the book of Nehemiah 
(who in tins case must ha\o hvotl in the fifth centuiy no), 
timt the high priest Jcholinnan of the pipyn, whose date was 
4II n c , must be the eanio ns the Johanan, who was grandson of the 
high pnest Lliashib, nnd wlio is mentioned m Nehemiah xii 22 as 
‘among tlic Iiigli jincsts , from which it would follow that Elioslub 
h\ed m the fifth century no, nnd therefore that Ezra and 
Nehemiah, his contemporaries, h\ed in that century But with 
ruspect to Smubalht, those who uso this argument forget that 
the Smubalht of the papyn was fneiidly to the Jews, as is proved 
both by the fact that the Jews of Sycno (or Assuan) addressed 
nn apjieal to him, nnd also by the fnct that Delaja, the son of 
this Smuballit, joined with Bngohi, the go\ernor of Judaea, 
in answenng this appeal, and moreover answering it m such a 
way ns to Ba\o the religious feeUngs of the Jews of Jerusalem 
111 the highest degree Surely the Sinubalht of the Aramaic 
papyn was not the Sanballat of the hook of Nehemiah I But 
with respect to Jehohanan, I admit that tlus name, in itself, 
would bo an argument for the earher date , for according to 
my view of the clironology, there is no knoivn Jehohanan, or 
Johanan, to fill the place of high pnest at the date indicated 
by t!io Assuan papyn, whereas there is such a Johanan according 
to the chronology which puts Ezra in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus My view of the chronology requires that there 
shall have been a high priest Johanan, or Jehohanan, at about 
that place where the twelfth chapter of Nehemiah (verses 10 
and 20) puts Joiakim It is possible that a name may have 
fihpped out of the hst , or it is possible that the pnest Jehohanan 
(whom we know from Nehemiah xii 13 to have hved in the days 
of Joiakim) may have temporarily discharged the functions of 
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high priest ; and it is even possible that in Ezra x. 6, where the 
present reading is “ Jehohanan the son of Eliashib,” there has 
been a wrong addition of these latter words, and that “ Jehohanan ” 
alone should be read ; in which case Jehohanan might naturally 
be understood to be the high priest at that time and for some 
years previously. I cannot say with certainty what precise 
answer is to be given to this objection to my view ; but I think 
the objection is practically upset by the observation which I will 
now proceed to make. In the twelfth chapter of Nehemiah, verses 
10 and 11, the list of high priests is given in the following terms : 

And Jeshua begat Joialdm, and Joiakim begat Eliashib, and Eliashib 
begat Joiada, and Joiada begat Jonathan, and Jonathan begat Jaddua. 

The last four of these high priests are mentioned again (Johanan 
taking the place of Jonathan) in verse 22, which I will quote : 

The Levites in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johanan, and Jaddua, 
were recorded heads of fathers’ houses : also the priests, in (or to) the 
reign of Darius the Persian. Nehemiah xii. 22. 

Why “ Darius the Persian,” and not “ Darius king of Persia,’^ 
wliich is the phrase everywhere else (except where it is simply 
“ Darius the king ”) ? I answer, because it was intended to 
contrast him with the Greek kings who came after the Persian 
kings ; under one of which Greek kings the compiler of the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah lived. It was natural to use this expression, 
implying such a contrast as this, with respect to the last Persian 
long, Darius Codomannus ; it would not have been natural 
to apply it to Darius Nothus, who reigned in the middle of the 
series of Persian kings. The only other instances that I can 
find of a similar expression are in the book of Daniel, and in each 
of these a similar reason exists ; there is an intention of contrasting 
a king of one race with a king, directly sequent or precedent 
in time, of another race. ‘Let me quote the passages ; the first 
is Daniel v. 30, 31 ; 

In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean king was slain. And Darius 
the Mede received the kingdom, being about threescore and two years old. 

I need not discuss the history of this passage ; all that I 
am concerned with now is the phrase “ Darius the Mede,” which 
evidently is introduced because a change in the nationality 
of the king was to be marked ; and the same is the case in the 
30th verse of the same chapter, where another change in the 
nationality of the dynasty occurs : 

So this Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of 
Cyrus the Persian. 
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still prone to idolatry. The only historical passage of the Bible 
which relates to this parlicnlar time is the first chapter of Ezra, 
wliich is quite credible but very scanty in its information ; it 
is to be noted that it does not say that Cyi’us gave the Jews 
material help ; and such help as was given the returning exiles 
was given them by their ovm fellow-countrymen who were not 
yet prepared to return. This indeed is not expressly said, but 
must be imderstood to be the meaning of verses 4 and 6 of this 
chapter. After this, to understand the difficulties which the 
Jews underwent in their partially recovered country, we have 
to take the book of Psalms, all the early part of wdiich book 
(vith some exceptions) is full of suffering and conflict, though 
we perceive that the Jews had rebuilt their temple ; but the 
temple so rebuilt Avas destroyed, as w^c see from Psalms Ixxiv. and 
Ixxix. It is natural to connect this event v'ith the troubles which 
are faintlj’- refen’ed to in one verse of the book of Ezra (iv. 6) 
and of which the book of Esther professes to be the account, 
though that book represents the final triumph of the Jews as 
far more signal and complete than ■we can suppose it to have 
been. Howm'cr, the Jews did survive ; and this event took 
place in the reign of Ahasuerus (or Xerxes), that is at some date 
between 485 B.c. and 465 b.c. After this, Ezra iv. 7-24 carries 
us through the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; after which 
a greater collection of authorities awaits us. Not only have we 
the book of Ezra, chapters v. and vi. (and the parallel passages 
in the first book of Esdras have to be referred to), but w’e have • 
also the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and a large number 
of the psalms, beginning with the 84th and 85th and then most 
of those in the series from the 90th to the 138th inclusive ; all 
these books refer largely to the temple which Zerubbabel b'uilt 
■with full permission of the Persian kin g Darius Nothus. More- 
over, the Aramaic papyri of Assuan give us further evidence 
of the mterest which this kin g took in the Jews (as I have stated 
on page 353 above), a fact w'hich falls in ■with the general 
course of the evidence here given, that Darius Nothus was the 
long under whom Zerubbabel rebuilt the temple. After this 
come the curious facts made known to us by the main body of 
the Assuan papyri, from which it is clear that the Samaritans 
were not at this time, i.e. in the year 407 b.c., on the whole, 
hostile to the Jews. But the eleventh chapter of the prophet 
Zechariah shows us trouble impending, and the good feeling which 
was beginning to exist between the Jews and the surrounding 
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be psalms admitted into the volume (or let me say into one of 
the five books of which the psalter is composed) later than the 
rest. The psalms without a title are, however, not necessarily 
of later composition than those which stand by their side in the 
psalter ; in a few cases they are really later, but not generally. 

But now as to the more important question, how the titles came 
into existence at all. We observe that they are frequently mixed 
up with instructions as to the singing of the choir, the tune or 
instruments to be adopted ; and this leads to the inference that 
the time when they were prefixed was the time when the temple 
services were first systematically arranged after the return from 
the captivity, or later than the time of Ezra. This inference 
will be confirmed if we attend to those psalms to which is prefixed 
the title “ A psalm of Asaph.” There are twelve of these : 
the , 50th, and the series from the 73rd to the 83rd inclusive. 
Who was Asaph ? He was, according to the first book of Chronicles 
(xvi, 7), David’s chief choirmaster. Now it is perfectly impossible 
that David’s chief choirmaster can have composed Psalms Ixxiv! 
Ixxix. or Lxxx. ; or, I may add. Psalms Ixxviii. or Ixxxiii. How then 
comes it that they were attributed to Asaph ? For a very obvious, 
though a very bad, reason ; because it was thought that, next 
to David himself, no one was so likely to compose psalms as 
those who had been appointed by David to minister in the temple, 
and especially those who superintended the music of the temple. 
Hence certain psalms were attributed to Asaph ; a good many 
also to the sons of Korah, also known from the Chronicles. But 
the books of Samuel and Kings, as they know nothing of Asaph, 
so also they know nothing of the sons of Korah. It is plain 
then that these titles, which in some cases are impossible beyond 
doubt, were prefixed bhndly and by virtue of a late and untrust- 
worthy tradition ; and hence the titles generally have no authority. 
At the same time, this consideration proves that few psalms, 
and none of those that have titles, can have been composed 
in the time of the Maccabees ; for the temple services were 
certainly arranged long before this time. 



CHAPTER XV 


THK HEAVKXLY IDEAL TAKES TO ITSELF FAnTlILY AJlMOtTR 

Bironn coming to tiio detailed Iiistorj* >vhich must occupy 
the present clmplcr, an important question has to bo asked, 
the answer to which will greatly mfliienco our thoughts as to 
the whole subject of which the present work is the exposition 
Was there any intrinsic danger, discernible in the history of 
Ismel, lending to that moral error w Inch marred the noble qualities 
of the Jewish nation — their narrowness and resolute, deliberate 
separation from the nations round them ? Tliero was a plain 
danger m thoir exceedingly literal obedience to the religion 
which they had receded , in their refusal to exercise their own 
judgment as to the mtnnsic merits of the beliefs which they 
held, of tho commands w Inch they obey cd Only m one respect 
do we read of their using a personal judgment in modification 
of a commandment esteemed by” them as divine , and that was, 
that m war time they' determined tliat it was lawful to fight 
on tho sabbath At first they had held otherwise , but their 
sufferings in consequence were so palpable and so great that 
they changed their opinion and their action Tho very interesting 
record of tins change of purpose will bo found in 1 Maccabees 
11 29-41 In other respects, the Jews seem to ha% o hold literalness 
of obedience obligatory, no matter wliat the circumstances 
might be , and in tho manner in winch they interpreted their 
law, this literalness of obedience involved an extreme degree 
of separation from neighbouring nations — far more than had 
characterised them in the times precedent to the severe reforms 
of Ezra and Nehcmiali 

It 18 impossible not to trace a connexion betw eon this ngidity 
of practice, and tho belief which tho Jewish nation held as to 
tho literal truth of those miracles which, in the books of Exodus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are related as preceding and accom 
panying tho giving of the divino law to Israel Throughout tho 
* > ’ 25—2 
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whole story of the dehverance of the Israehtes from their Egyptian 
bondage, as that is told in the Bibhcal books just mentioned, 
the action and the commands of Jehovah are represented as 
equally clear and unmistakable with any commands which 
an earthly general might issue to his followers, or any action 
which an earthly king might direct against enemies or rebels. 
If there is mystery in the Divine Nature when regarded in itself, 
if there is uncertainty in the human interpretation of the Divine 
Will, at aU events this mystery, this uncertainty, does not attach 
to the revelation as it is recorded in Exodus and Deuteronomy ; 
and the penalties threatened in case of disobedience are especially 
clear and terrible. Can we wonder that religious Jews, beheving 
in the entire truth of the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
should have resigned their own judgment in following commands 
which to their apprehension were so clearly sanctioned, and in 
themselves so immistakable ? Can we wonder that they should 
have resolved rather to go beyond than to faU short of the 
obedience which seemed to be required of them ? Yet is ft 
not plain that this resignation of their own natural judgment 
landed them in those very faults which we discern so plainly 
in their conduct ? The prophets would have guarded them 
against such faults ; but the prophets could produce no miracles 
in favour of a broad and hberal temperament equal to those 
which the law appeared to record as inculcating narrowness ; 
and therefore narrowness triumphed. But can it be denied 
that this consideration must influence us against the hteral 
truth of the miracles of Exodus and of Mount Sinai ? “ By their 

fruits ye shall know them.” 

I return to the historical sequence, towards the end of the 
third century before Christ. 

The Jews suffered considerably during those wars between 
the kings of Syria and the kings of Egypt which took place 
at this period ; and some of them became weary of their isolation 
and severance from other nations. Practically they had been 
transferred to the Syrian kingdom, though it had been arranged 
by treaty that they should be replaced under the dominion 
of Egypt ; but Antiochus IV, who moimted the Syrian throne 
in the year 175 b.c., was not a man to give up easily what he 
practically possessed. About this time some of the Jews of 
Jerusalem estabhshed a Greek g 5 Tnnasium in their city ; a place 
of exercise, where Jews, foUo'wing the Greek example, might 
run races, or throw the quoit, or wrestle, entirely naked. Such 
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ft ctHlom gftxx* grcnt olTcnce to (he rclit»io»9 Jews ; but worse 
tiungs WTTv At Imrul. 

In (he ypAr 171 n.r., Ptolemy Pbilomotor, tlic youthful 
Ung of Kgj'pt, clcterminwl to vindicate liis treaty’ rights over 
Pftle^tline, nnd sent nn nnny thcro; but Antiochus, of the two, 
bad the greater militarj’ skill. (Ho was called Kpiplianca — the 
** lllustnnus ” — b^* bis flatterers; nnd tho title, without any 
sfKxial rrfrrtmcc to its meaning, Iias stuck to him ; Antiochus 
Kpipharjes he is cnllcsl.) He won tho victorj*, and was at first 
dl«po«<xl to treat the Kgj*j)tian njonarcli not unfairlj' ; but in 
the year IRS u.c., untler circum''tAnces of somo provocation, 
be sbouix! ft dispel ion to eflccl tho entire conquest of Kgj*pt. 
Tljcn the great jwwcr of Rome, nlwnys favourable to tho Ptolemies, 
interv'cnetl in their favour. TIic deputy Popilitis met Antiochus 
Epiphanes near Pelusiurn, on the confines of Egj 7 )t ; nnd after 
romo parlejdng, brought the question at issue to a point by an 
qct which the hi*«torian Polybins tcHs tis was tliought overbearing 
(anil We may think w> too). With tlie stick that lie licld ho drew 
A rirvie in the sand round tho monarch, nnd demanded that 
Antiochtis, lioforo ho «top|)c<l outside that circle, should giro a 
plain answer to tho question, whether he did or did not intend 
to conquer b-gi'pi' 1 Such an intention, it was clearly implied, 
would 1)0 equivalent to making war srith Rome. Antiochus 
knew tho power of Romo ; for not only did ho remember how 
tho Romans had defcatctl Ins father Antiochus III, but ho himself 
had livetl at Rome, as a hostage, for years ; and ho submitted. 
Eg>*pt was saved ; but it was at the c.xpcnso of Jerusalem. 

Already, two years earlier than, tho date at wluch I have 
now arrived, Anlioclius Epiphnnes had visited Jerusalem, and 
had plundered it of all tho gold that was in tlio temple and in 
tho sanctuary*, ns tho first book of Maccabees tells us. Now, 
wounded to tlio quick by tho contumely with winch tho Romans 
had treated him, ho resolved to prove himself tho master at any 
rate of his own dominions ; and ho issued a decree commanding 
uniformity of religious worship in tho lands which he ruled. 
Such a decree has lind parallels both in ancient and in modern 
times ; king Josiah, for instance, had made a similar attempt 
in his owTi small kingdom of Judah. Josiah was a far more 
religious man than Antiochus Epiphancs, and he ruled over 
a people naturally more united in religious belief than the miscel- 
laneous Syrian population ; yet oven ho failed to produce perma- 
nent uniformity in religion, ns wo see by what happened in tho 
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reigns of the succeeding kings of Judah. It could not he expected 
that Antiochus Epiphanes should succeed ; but the extent and 
suddenness of his failure could hardly have been anticipated. 

He sent a collector of tribute with an armed force to Jerusalem, 
who occupied the city at first peaceably ; but who presently 
revealed his true character as a bloody persecutor. Large parts 
of Jerusalem were burned down, men were Idlled, women and 
children were enslaved ; a great fortress was constructed, and 
was garrisoned with soldiers taken from that part of the Jewish 
population which had consented to adopt Hellenic customs 
both in ordinary fife and in rehgious worship ; heathen worship 
was estabhshed in the temple ; the possession of a copy of the 
Pentateuchal law was made a criminal offence, punishable with 
death. Commands were issued that through all Judsea altars 
to heathen deities should be erected. 

Such is the account given in the first book of Maccabees. 
The second book of Maccabees renders the situation more compre- 
hensible, and (it must be added) sfightly more favourable to 
Antiochus Epiphanes himself, by teUing us of the disorders that 
had taken place within Jerusalem owing to the action of those 
Jews who desired to embrace Hellenic customs disorders which 
had been so represented to Antiochus, as to make him thinlt the 
whole nation in revolt. Revolt, however, there had so far been 
none ; though the internal strife within Jerusalem, between the 
Jews themselves, had been lamentable. The one bright spot 
in the history, before the rising of the Maccabees, had been 
the conduct of the brave and faithful high priest Onias, who 
had been deposed through the machinations of an unworthy 
competitor, and who was afterwards slain at Antioch for his 
protest against the iU-dealings of another false high priest (not 
the one by whom he himself had been driven out). The second 
book of Maccabees also tells us that the Samaritans were being 
persecuted, and speaks of the temple on Mount Gerizim without 
enmity, which is notable ; nor does the second book of Maccabees 
charge the Samaritans with recreancy, as Josephus does. We 
may believe that there were recreant Samaritans, but we may 
also believe that there were faithful Samaritans. However, no 
doubt the Jews were the braver people. 

Eor the moment, Jerusalem was Helleniscd ; but resistance 
to Antiochus broke out in the small town of Modin, in the north 
of Juda3a, In this city Mattathias was a man high in esteem, 
and also a priest ; and the officers of long Antiochus were 
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oxccc<linglj nnxiouR lhat lie pliould pct the example to hts follow 
citiTcns of obwlitnco to tlic king’s commands They summoned 
him therefore and other elders of the citj to a conference, and 
the altar on winch the heathen sncnfico (probably to Zeus 
ITellcnjos) was to bo jierformcxl stood close at hand Ho was 
inMtcd to otTcr sacnfico (bj burning inccnso, we must suppose) , 
he rcplud that, though all the nations m the realms of king 
Antiochus \rerc to forsake the worship of their fathers and to 
do what the king bade them do, he and his sons and his brethren 
would follow the law which thc^ had rccci\c<l from their fathers, 
and would not obej tlio king Scarcch had he spoken when 
another Jew came forwanl and olTcrctl the heathen sacnfico 
proficnlKHl Trembling with indignation, Mattathias rushed 
forwanl, and killed the sncnficing Jew upon the altar, and in 
this, It must bo obsened, he was following the strict command 
of the book of Dctitcronomj (xiii 0-9) Rut such an act was 
a declaration of war, and linMng done it, Mattathias turned 
*on the chief olhccr of the king, and slew him also Then, wo 
read, ho 

cnod out m tho cjt> witli a loud \oice, Baling 'Wliosoovcr is zealous 
for tho law, and mamtaineth tlio co\ cnnnt, let him como after mo And 
he and hts sons flrtl into the mountains, and forsook all that they had 
m the citv 

In such a wnj did the great and patriotic Jlaccaboan war 
begin, and surelj, if we are to sympathise with any warriors, 
we must bjmpathisc with Mattathias and his sons It is true, 
that there is a spiritual war, which is greater than anj war waged 
with material weapons, a war m which tho sufferer for truth 
docs not seek to inflict injuiy on those who oppress him , a war 
m which the flame of lo\o nourished invisibly, consumes tho 
evil passions that oppose themselves to it It must bo conceded 
that i^Tattatliins had not framed, c\en m his imagination, the 
thought of a spiritual war of this kind But oven if it had been 
in his thoughts, was the time npo for so pure an agency of the 
spirit ? I think not , and if this opmion bo correct, we must 
give to tlio act of Mattathias our full approval I do not indeed 
know that that approval lias ever been withheld from him, 
cither by Clinstians, or by lovers of hberty in any ago, but 
it IS well to make it clear that, though a higher form of action 
than Ins was under certain conditions conceivable and possible 
those conditions did not exist for him, and he was bound to act 
as he did 

’ 3 » 
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Of all wars of liberation, hardly any is so wonderful as that 
wliich ensued after this beginning. Mattathias soon died, 
overcome by age and hardships ; but he left five sons behind him, 
every one of whom was inspired by the ardent resolve either 
to set their nation free or to die. Of these five sons, Judas, 
surnamed Maccabseus, has won by far the greatest fame, and 
justly ; for he (the third in order of age) was the first after his 
father’s death to take command of the whole band of insurgents, 
and he broke the forces of the king of Syria when they were 
strongest and most united. No greater proof has ever been 
given of the warlike strength which rehgion is capable of inspiring ; 
for Judas did not fear to attack an army exceeding his own 
numbers tenfold ; and at last, in a lull of which his victories 
had been the cause, he went up to Jerusalem, purified the temple, 
and restored the ceremonies and sacrifices ordained by the 
Pentateuchal law. This was three years after its desecration by 
the order of Antiochus Epiphanes ; but the real end of the war 
was yet far distant. There were still many Jews who adhered' 
to the cause of the oppressor, and who desired to adopt Greek " 
customs, perhaps even the Greek religion ; and these actually 
held the citadel at Jerusalem, from which Judas and his followers, 
though masters of the city, were imable to dislodge them. Yet 
the victories of Judas were sufficient to strike dismay into the 
heart of king Antiochus ; and that imperious monarch died 
(or according to some accounts was slain) in the year following 
the restoration of the temple to those divine uses for which it 
was lawfully intended, 

I must not follow this Maccabean war in its details. The 
first of the five illustrious brethren to die was Eleazar, who with 
his sword slew the elephant on which he believed the Syrian 
king to be sitting (this Syrian king was the successor of Antiochus 
Epiphanes) ; the elephant, pierced by the deadly blow from 
beneath, fell on Eleazar and crushed him. Next came the turn 
of Judas himself, who with eight hundred men attacked an army 
of twenty-two thousand ; he fell, the greatest warrior that the 
race of Israel had produced since the days of David ; perhaps 
a greater warrior even than David. He was succeeded in the 
leadership by Jonathan, the youngest of the five ; the eldest 
of the brothers, John, was shortly after this captured and slain. 
After this there was a lull in the fighting ; the Jewish patriots, 
outworn by their efforts, were no longer able to gain signal 
victories ; on the other hand, the keen desire to destroy the 
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Joui^h religion Imd rcccivc<l a check by tho dcatli of Antiochus 
Epiphnnt^, and tlio leniplo Fcrvico at Jcnisalora went on un- 
hindered. Tho principal enemies of tlio ministrations at the 
temple vero now tlic recreant Joua, who still held the citadel 
at Jerusalem ; for they know tlint they could not safely surrender 
themselves to their fellow-count lyTucn, and it was necessary 
for them therefore to hold by tlio royal govcniment, and even 
to acctjntualc its disposition against tho Jewish patriots. How- 
ever, ‘the kingdom of SjTia was in a stale of internal dissension ; 
and Jonathan was powerful enough for his allianco to bo sought 
eagerly by tho contending parties. Hcnco the Hellcnising Jews, 
though desirous of obtaining the help of tho various Greek 
governments, never succcetled in doing so, and became weaker 
continually. In the end, Jonathan was trcaclicrouslj’ slain ; 
hut the last of tho five brothers, Simon, was not wanting to tho 
needs of his people. He, tho second of tho five in age, had been 
designated by his father ns tho most prudent counsellor among 
them ; and he was eminently fitted to complete the work which 
his hrotlicr Judas had begun. In his days, wo read in tho first 
book of Maccabees (xiii. 41), "tho yoke of tho licathen was 
taken aw’nj* from Israel ” ; tho Jews became free, and ns in tho 
ancient times, owed allegiance to none but God. The Greek 
power had fallen by its owm inherent weakness ; and tho favour 
of tho Romans, whicli Judas Maccabajus and his successors 
had won, contributed to this happy conclusion. 

Simon, ns liigh priest, directed tho aflairs of his fellow-country- 
men splendidly and honourably ; religious dissension had ceased, 
not without tlio use of force, it is true; but henceforth wo hear 
no more of tho Ijoathcnising tendency wliich had so largely 
contribute!! to encourage tho tyrannous designs of Antiochus 
Epiphancs. Never again w’ould tho Jews embrace tho Greek 
religion or Greek customs. What precisely happened to tho 
recreant Jew's, W'hcn they were compelled to submit to their 
fellow-countrymen, wo are not told ; but they were not slain 
(1 Maccabees xiii. 43-53). 

In tho end Simon was lulled by a wicked son-in-law, who 
hoped to obtain tho government for Iiimself ; but his son John 
was warned in time, not indeed to save his father, but to prevent 
the murderer reaping tho benefit of his deed. John Hyreanua 
ho was called ; and a very powerful prince he proved himself 
to bo. Though at first hard pressed by Antiochus Sidetes, 
Idng of Syria, and compelled to pay tribute to him, he presently 
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took advantage of the Syrian dissensions to obtain entire freedom. 
We cannot entirety approve of liis subsequent measures. He 
conquered Samaria and Idumeea ; razed to the ground the city 
of Samaria, and the Samaritan temple on Momit Gerizim, and 
compelled aU the Idumseans to accept the rite of circumcision, 
which that nation thenceforth faithfully practised, becoming 
thereby practically one nation vuth the Jews. There was no 
need to enforce circumcision on the Samaritans, for they already 
practised that rite ; but the Samaritans, when they regained 
some power, vindicated their separateness from the Jews, and 
refused a friendship which they could not sincerely feel. While 
it is true that John Hyrcanus carried the Jewish power to a height 
greater than it had reached since the days of Solomon, we must 
regard him as reverting to an earthly ideal as the goal of his 
fellow-countrymen, and as forgetting that moderation and 
tenderness which in the prophets had been a light pointing to 
a heavenly ideal and to a new order of creative power. 

Yet, among the faithful spirits in Israel, the thought of the 
heavenly ideal had not been lost. It was held, indeed, with some 
confusion of thought, as was natural where so many different 
and warring impulses were in the field ; but it claimed for itself 
a true place, in what manner I must now show. 

The glory of the Maccabean period comes to an end with 
the death of John Hyrcanus, about the end of the second centiu'y 
before Christ. From the very beginning of the struggle against 
the Syrian Idngs, the darlmess of the post-captivity period 
is dispelled ; a clearer fight rests on the affairs of the Jcvlsh 
nation than, perhaps, at any previous period of their liistory; 
certainly than on any period since the reign of David. The 
great men who set the Jewish nation free and saved their 
religion from extermination, the famity of which Judas Maccabreus 
is the most famous figure, are worthy of being set beside any of 
the great men of action who had illustrated the earlier Israelite 
histoiy" — by the side of Moses and Joshua, Samuel and David. 
Tolerance was not their virtue (and their predecessors had set 
them no example of tolerance) ; to us they may seem cruel, 
but not wantonlj^ cruel ; their enemies were so .strong that the 
exercise of mercy towards them would entail dangers be3'ontl 
the ordinary. Two things distinguish the religion of the Macca- 
bean era from the religion of ancient daj’s ; one, the constancy' 
with which the ceremonial law was now kept, especially as reg/irds 
the .'•ahbath and the sabbatical \’ear (the historj^ is full of instances 
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of lhl«) ; the other, the nh'^enrr of nrogni'^wl propliccy. Tlio 
con<clow«nc^‘< of JtidnH MnccAb.i*tH nnd Iuk MIowh that the 
propl»ctic |>o\vrr wa*» ool tlicirs wnn curiously shown when they 
hml to coiuhitT wlinl to do with the altar in the temple which 
had been dcKvmtnl by heathen sarrificr**; they dan*d not offer 
sacrifices tipon It ntjy loiijjrr, b\it neither danwl they offer it any 
repmsch ; so tlicy laid tip the stones of it "in n convenient 
place, tmtil then* should come a prophet to give an answer 
concerning them/’ It never occurred to thcio bravo and faithful 
Jews that the reason uhy then* was no prophet among them 
was that they had c!evatc<l the tfook, and esjK’cially the book 
of the ceremonial law, into too high a place. The htBtoo’ of the 
Divine dealings nilh Israel, the practice of fhoBo orrJinancc.s 
which symlMili*^! to Ismel (ho Divine Rrcscncc, were so much 
to (he Jcwi«h nation at that dale, that they had 10*^1 the direct 
(ouch with God, the direct inipimtioii of God. 

Vet, after all, tliey had not lo'-t it entirely. At that very 
'hour, when the Jews IooKc<l upon projihecy as a thing of the 
past, prophecy %vns near at hand again. Xot the direct and 
fimple prophecy tlial there had been of old ; no man in tho time 
of the Mnceal)ees darwl to s|H?ak to liis fellow’s plainly in the 
name of .lehovnh, tho Holy One of Israel ; but tho prophetic 
instinct was there, and it found a wa^* for itself. The great 
courage of tho Maccabees had stirred tlic hearts of all Jew’s, 
far or near; they askwl, wdmt W’as to come of it? And the 
answer wa^, The Kingdom of God. Surely, if men were faithful 
to Got! (and the .lew’s felt that some among them Iind been faithful) 
God would bend down from heaven and rniso up his faithful 
scr\'nnts (o share in hts kingdom ! 

That is the conviction of which tho book of Daniel is the 
exponent. It is a conviction also which breathes Ij'rically in 
the 140th psalm, which I cannot but think Maccabean ; but 
in the book of Daniel it forms part of a carefully thought out 
view of lustorj’, which has arrested the attention of many genera^ 
tions. 1 am assuming, it w’ill bo seen, that tho book of Daniel 
was W’ritten, in tho main, after tho Maccabean wars ; and this 
implies that tljcro is a great deal in it wliich pretends to be 
prophecy and to have been written in ancient times, wliich 
really w’as past history at the time wdicn tho book was %vritten j 
and it may bo thought that a pretence of this kind debars tho 
^vritcr from any claim to bo a true prophet. That, ho-wever, 
would by no means bo a Just Judgment. Tlio Jews of the period 
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after the captivity lived in an ideal world, and fiction came very 
naturally to them ; the more naturally, in proportion as it 
ministered to their ideal. No one can reasonably doubt that 
the book of Judith is simple fiction, and the book of Tobit also, 
and the history of Susanna, and of Bel and the Dragon ; nor 
can I much doubt that the famous story which occupies the third 
and fourth chapters of the 1st book of Esdras is fiction also. 
Surely too the story of Job is a fable, and not real history ; 
and (as I said in the preceding chapter) the details, though 
not altogether the substance, of the book of Esther also. Not 
one of these books was written with any bad conscience, or with 
any thought in the writer’s mind that he was deceiving his 
readers ; the careful sifting of statements into historical and 
unhistorical had not yet begun among the Jews. When real 
interesting facts had to be told, a Jewish historian could tell 
them, as we see in the first book of Maccabees ; but the tempera- 
ment of the Jews was none the less deeply imaginative, and their 
imagination mingled with their historical knowledge in a way 
often remarkable as parable or as philosophy, even where they 
strayed most widely from literal accuracy of fact. 

The book of Daniel is an instance illustrative of these remarks. 
In the narrative portion of it (as distinguished from the prophecies 
which it contains) we find the names of real historical characters — 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius, Ahasuerus (or Xerxes), 
Cyrus. But Belshazzar was not the last monarch of the dynasty 
of Nebuchadnezzar, nor indeed was he of the dynasty of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at aU, nor was he the monarch under whom the glory 
of empire passed away from Babylon. Darius was not a Mede, 
nor did he precede Cyrus, nor was he the son of Ahasuerus (i.e. 
Xerxes) but his father. These serious historical errors had long 
been more or less suspected, and have been made absolutely 
clear since the cuneiform inscriptions have been interpreted. 
(See Professor Sayce’s work, The Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
ments, ch. XI.) 

It will not be necessary to say more in this place of the narra- 
tives contained in the book of Daniel ; but the prophecies in 
it must not be left without careful examination. It is desirable 
to make it clear, in the first instance, that in so far as these 
prophecies relate to definite history, they bring before us events 
which happened as far as- the dov^aU of Antiochus Epiphanes,* 
but not any event later than that occurrence. 

There are five prophetical visions in the book of Daniel. 
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TIjc flirt of them, wliicli H rclalcKl in the pccond chapter, is 
n'pre^cntwl im n dream dreamed by lung Kcbuclmdnczznr liimscif, 
but by him forgotten ; and tlio demand winch ho makes of his 
tti«c men in that they shall first recall the dream to his mind 
and then Interj^ret it. The wife men fail ; but tlio youthful 
Jewish captive Daniel siiecce<l«. What the king had dreamed 
van this; he had Fern n great image, whoso 

tma of fin** lift hrrn.'^t nnd lif« iwmi of silvrr, hiJi belly and hi* 
tltiglu of limw, Jjjn Irpf of iron, lu'n fevt part of iron rmd port of clay. 

Upon this image fell a great slonc nnd swept tlie imago away; 
nnd tlie stone l>eeame a maun Iain and fillc<I tlie whole earth. 
To the ilream the explanation is nddc<l. The four principal 
parts of the image are declared to he four great kingdoms, of 
which the first {tlie “ head of gold ") is the kingdom set up by 
Xchuchadnerjutr himself, the others are to follow in duo sequence. 
Rut the Flonc Is n heavenly kingdom which slinll bring all these 
‘earthly kingdoms to nought, nnd phall last for ever. 

It has nlwnjTt iH'On felt b^’ everyone who looks on the course 
of liJHtorj* W'ith natural eyes, tliat these four kingdonw arc the 
flucces-dve empires of Babylon, Persia, Greece, nnd Romo. But 
it has not generally been recognised that the empire of Rome, 
ns describcti in this vision, is Fomething verj^ difTcrent from the 
empire of Rome ns wicldcsl by Augustus or by Tiberius. Here 
is the dctailctl description of it: 

Tho fourth kinpilonj nhall Iw strong iw iron: forasmuch as ironbreakoth 
ill pircf*(i nnd sulxluctli nil thinps: and na iron that crashoth all those, 
slmll it break in piece* nnd crush. And whereas thou sanost tho feet 
nnd toes, part of potters' clay nnd part of iron, it shail bo a divided 
kingdom ; hut there shall !>o in it of tho Btrcn(;th of tho iron, forasmuch 
n* thou sawest tho iron inixcsl with potterj'. And ns tho toes of tho foot 
\rcro part of iron and part of pottery, bo tho kingdom shall bo partly 
strong nnd pnrtli' brittle. And whereas thou sawest tho iron mixed 
Math pottery, lliey shall mingle thenxseivcs M*ith tho seed of men ; but 
tltcy shall not clenvo ono to another, even as iron doth not mingle with 
pottery. Daniel ii. 40-13. 

TJmt is not a description of tho Roman empire in its perfected 
form ; but it is a description of it as it would present itself to 
tho eyes of a Jew living about tho year 170 B.o. Romo was then 
tho centre of tho world’s power, and Romo was strong as iron. 
But tho fragments of tho Greek empire of Alexander, though 
submissivo to Romo, were yet separate from Rome ; it was 
a “ divided ” kingdom. Nor can it bo denied that Egypt, Syria, 
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and Greece were “ brittle ” in the da3*s of whicli I am speak- 
ing; tlie\' were tnil}’, in their relation to Rome, as potterj' 
to iron. 

But Antiochus Epiplianes is not mentioned in this first 
vision, which possibly was vTitten before he became so distinctlj' 
the encnij' of the Jews UvS he was afterwards. In the second 
vision, which occupies the seventh chapter, reference is made 
to him. Here again the basis of the vision lies in the four great 
kingdoms ; thc\' are figured here as four beasts ; and it is plain 
that the prophet is much more impressed vith the tcrriblcncss 
and fierceness of the fourth kingdom than he had been at the 
time of the first vision. Here arc Iiis words : 

After this I .suw in the night visions, nnd bcliolcl n fourth bensf, 
terrible nnd powerful, nnd strong exceedingly ; nnd it hnd gront iron 
teeth: it devolved and brnke in pieces, nnd stnnipcd the residue with 
his feet : nnd it was diverse from nil the beasts that were before it ; nnd 
it hnd ten horns. I considered the horns, and behold, there came up 
among tlwm another horn, a little one, before which three of the first*^ 
horns wc're iducked up by the roots ; nnd behold, in this horn were eyes < 
like the eyes of a man, nnd n mouth spoalcing great things. Daniel vii. 7, 8. 

Rrc.sontl^', in tlic e.xplanatioii of the vision, tvo arc told that 
Ihe ten horns are ten kings, who shall arise out of the fourth 
kingdom ; and the. “ little horn ’’ is another king, who sluill 
pul down three king.s. Whether wc can identify' all the ten 
king.s, subordinate to the Roman republic, who are intended 
in thi.s ])as.sagc, is not. of great importance ; but in identif^'ing 
tlio “ little horn ” with Antiocliu.s Epipliane.s, we have to remember 
fii>(. that he wa.s not un.succcssful ns a warrior; and next, what 
better description of Antiochus Epipliane.s could he given than 
the following words ; 
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•nro rrgnnlwl m belonging to one ortlcr, and n«i nmonnblc to tho 
Fame judgment. Tlmt is tijo plain yen'^c of tbo pnsyngo; and 
if it is not nb'Jolutoly just , n o must not look for abstract justice 
from a nriter who lind just Fccn all wliich be beld most dear 
and f^icnxl nt the point of destruction flirougb tiie powers of 
(he world ns they then were. In the pcvcntli clmptcr, as in tho 
second, the pcene ends with tlie vietorj* of tlie saints, witli tho 
establishment of the kingdom of God, ^^Icinorablc, in view of 
their elTect on subsequent history*, were tho following words, 
which occur at tho end of fiic vision itself (the conception is 
plightly motlifitnl in tlie subsequonl explanation) : 

I saw in tin* xiiiions, nnd l>olioUI, Ihfro cixmo with tlw clouda 

of h<»ftvpn one hkn tmto n eon of miin, and ho enmo oven to tlio ancient 
of dnya, nnd they brotJghl him near boforo lum. And there was given 
him dominion, nnd g!or>% and a Idngdom, that nit tho peoples, nations, 
onil langniRTS yjioidj w'n'o Iiirn : fits dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, nnd his kingdom that which shall not bo 
dostroyctl. Ibui vii, 13, 1-t 

, * There, imlcctl, we have proplieey, nnd not history I Historj' 

* nnd prophecy are fusetl together in tho mind of the WTiter, and 
w'c limy tnilj* account htrn a prophet, because ho valued tho 
history only os ministrnnt to true and genuine propheej*. How 
greatly the conceptions and the actions of Jesus Christ were 
influenced by tbo passage that I Iinvo just quoted, no student 
of tho Gospels can bo ignorant. 

Nevertheless, thougli tho spirit of tho book of Daniel, tho 
ideal end foreseen in it, is genuine prophecy, the historical details 
in it which wear a prophetic guise arc not genuine prophecy, 
but arc history knouii to tlio writer. The main proof of this 
lies in tho fact that the detailed prophecy (or wdiat appears like 
prophecj») reaches as far as Antiochus Epiphanes, and no further. 
In tho first vision indeed that monarch is absent, though the 
confused stale of tho world when ho began to reign is vividly 
depicted; but in all tho other visions Antiochus Epiphanes himself 
occurs, and is the closing figure (as far os tho kingdoms of 
this world are concerned). Few can doubt this as regards the 
vision of the seventh cliaptcr ; and as regards tho vision of the 
eighth chapter, it is both clear in itself, and I believe undoubted. 
In both the seventli and eighth chapters tho prophetic vision 
leads up to the disclosure of a “ little horn,” which “ made war 
against tho saints, and prevailed against them ” (chapter vii.); 
which ” shall destroy the mighty ones and the holy people,” to 
use tho tantamount words of the eighth chapter : and that which 
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absolutely fixes the little born of tHe eighth chapter as Antiochus 
Epiphanes is the fact that he is distinctly represented as coming 
out of one of the four Greek kingdoms ; and also his taking away 
of the daily sacrifice in the temple at Jerusalem is mentioned 
(viii. 11-14). In both the seventh and eighth chapters the ‘‘ little 
horn” is destroyed (“broken without hand” is the phrase in 
the eighth chapter) ; and it is hardly possible not to identify 
these two destructive operations ; hence the two foes upon whom 
they are carried out must be the same individual. 

Certain differences between the two earher visions and 
the three later visions in the book of Daniel may now be mentioned. 
The chapters in which the two earfier visions are contained 
(those in the second and seventh chapters) are in the Aramaic 
language ; the chapters in which the three later visions are 
contained (those in the eighth, ninth, and eleventh chapters) 
are in Hebrew. Yet, if we were on this ground to suspect a 
difference of authorship, the similarity of style would take away 
the suspicion ; and no doubt Hebrew and Aramaic were equally 
familiar to the witer. StiU, a certain interval is suggested, 
and is probable, between the two. earfier and the three later 
visions, as to date of composition ; and we notice that whereas 
in the two earfier visions four world-empires are brought on the 
scene, in the three later visions only two of these empires enter 
in ; and a careful examination shows that in each case these 
two empires are the Persian empire and the Greek empire. Tins 
is obvious in the vision of the eighth chapter, and is disputed 
by nobody ; nor does any one deny that the vision of the eighth 
chapter ends with Antiochus Epiphanes. No one ought to doubt 
the same with regard to the vision of the eleventh chapter ; 
the Persian empire is mentioned in the second verse, Alexander 
of Macedon and his successors in the third and followng verses, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes enters in at the 21st verse. His 
career is very much enlarged upon, and there appears to be 
some repetition, and perhaps a few inaccuracies. But it is 
plainly Antiochus Epiphanes who is meant all through. Nor 
is the case different with the vision in the ninth chapter ; though 
it is true that the traditional interpretation of this passage is 
one that makes it appear to prophesy the death of Jesus Christ 
and the destruction of Jerusalem by the arms of the Homan 
emperor Titus. So, for instance, Tertullian explains it {adversus 
Judceos, c. vm.) ; and our Authorised Version, by one very curious 
and aclmowledged mistranslation, and by other translations 
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wluch arc tccbnically possible but really wong^, supports this 
ancient interpretation. But it is an interpretation that wiB 
not stand ; and our Revised Version has done much to correct 
the error. Antiochus Epiphanes it is who closes this prophecy, 
just as ho closes the prophecy in the visions of the seventh, 
eighth, ^and eleventh chapters. The w'ords which make this 
clear arc tho following : 

And ho shall make a firm covenant with many for ono week : and 
for tho half of tho week ho shall causo tho aacnfico and tho oblation to 
ccaso ; and upon tho wing of abominations shall como ono that maketb 
dcsolato ; and o\ on unto tlio consummation, and tliat determined, shall 
wrath bo poured out upon tho dcsolator, Daniel ix. 27. 

Tlieso are tho concluding w'ords of tho prophecy; and tho 
” covenant ” referred to is tho covenant of Antiochus Epiphanes 
with tho recreant Jews who kept tho citadel at Jerusalem (tho 
reckoning of a week, i.e. seven years, may be up to tho death 
of Antiochus) ; tho " half of tho week ” consists of the three years 
^during which sacriGccs according to tho Jewish law were abolished 
in tho temple ; the words “ upon tho wing of abominations 
shall como ono that maketh desolate ” remind us of the “ abomina- 
tion of desolation ” in 1 Maccabees i. 54, which means the offering 
of heathen sacrifice upon tho altar in tho temple ; and the “ wrath 
poured out upon the dcsolator ” refers to the defeat and death 
of Antiochus in the east. Thus, as fat as worldly events are 
concerned, Antiochus Epiphanes closes the prophecy in the 
ninth chapter of Daniel, as he does tho prophecies in tho seventh, 
eighth, and eleventh chapters. But the true prediction of the 
kroda di Yraiitdi, ^no ^jrciadcojn 'wkiofn grv^ ’ooda; wxfioe, 
is tho prophecy of tho fifth kingdom, the kingdom of God ; and 
this extends of course into illimitable time. 

It may bo safely assumed that if the prophecies of actual 
human liistory in the hook of Darnel end with Antiochus Epiphanes 
(who, in his relation to the whole of history, was but an 

1 Tho acknowledged nuatranalation lies m the words, “ Messiah shall bo cut off, 
hvt not for htnudj “ ; words which bring the Christian doctrine of the atonement 
Etraight to the front. Tho right translation is, “ Messiah shall be cut off, and shall 
have nothing ” ; except that the very word “ Messiah " suggests imphcations beyond 
the real meaning “Tho anointed one” would naturally mean the high pnest; 
but possibly tho real meaning is, as tho Septuagint would suggest, ” the anointmg ” ; 
that IS, the dirme guidance of which tho anointing is the symbol Then, it is hardly 
to bo doubted that ” tho anointed one ” is to appear after seten. weeks j not after 
sixty nmo weeks, as tho Authorised Version says Again “ to anoint the most Holy ” 
(Authorised Version) suggests the anointmg of a person ; whereas the Hebrew means 
“ to anoint holy of hohes ” ; and “ holy of hohes ” (as Dr Dnver has remarked) 
J8 the phrase which m Exodus is used to indicate the altar of burnt offering , which 
no doubt 13 meant hero Finally, tho last word of the chapter, “ desolate ” in the 
Authonsed Version, ought no doubt to be, as in tho Bevis^ Version, “ dcsolator.” 

26 
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insignificant character), this is because history was known to the 
writer just as far as the era of Antiochus Epiphanes ; or in other 
words there is no true prophecy here. We should censure severely 
a writer of the present day who followed such a practice ; but 
in a Jew of the second century before Christ, with his strong 
capacity for visions, it ought not greatly to scandalise ua^ More- 
over, the writer has something to say which will really instruct 
us, even in th^ parts where we may most criticise him. There 
is a truth and a comprehensiveness in his survey of history, 
and in his vision of the future, which remains valid, whatever 
be the weaknesses in his method of imparting his knowledge, 
and however much his forecast of the future may need modifica- 
tion in the light of later knowledge. 

Who can forget his delineation of the four great world- 
empires, which one after another sought to dominate mankind ? 
How seldom has the kernel of history been disclosed with such 
conciseness and intelligibihty ; and though he does not do 
justice to the inner worth of these powers, and especially not 
to Greece and Rome, he is right in regarding them, in their actual ' 
form, as earthly and not heavenly ; he is right in contrasting 
them with that pure and heavenly state which God wiU create 
and which will never pass away. I have already quoted part 
of the grand description of this in the seventh chapter. The 
last of the five visions is, as far as the eleventh chapter goes, 
prosaic ; but it is continued into the twelfth chapter, where 
the description of the kingdom of God, though not under that 
name, is resumed, and in memorable sentences : 

Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some 'to shame and everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. And 
thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the book, even to the time 
of the end ; many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 
Daniel xii. 2—4. 

If that is not quite the final word either as regards the prospects 
of mankind in this visible scene, or as regards the future existence 
which is to come to each one of us after death, it is yet a word 
deserving to be honoured by us, and borne in mind for our 
instruction and our warning. 

Thus then from the Jews came the clear anticipation of the 
Kingdom of God and eternal life. It came to them by virtue 
of their valour, their fidelity ; it was the reward which they 
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Imd earned and received from* God. Their valour is symbolised 
in the picturesque miracles of the book of Daniel; Shadrach, 
Jleshach, and Abednego in the burning furnace, Daniel in the 
den of lions, are representatives, not literally true but in many 
respects true in the spirit, of a heroism and a fidelity abundantly 
exempliSed in the Maccabean wars. 

We may perhaps regret that the writer of the book of Daniel 
had no specific advice to offer to his fellow-countrymen, as to 
their duty in the hour of victory. Their victory over the Syrian 
king was great ; but what were to bo their principles of action 
afterwards ? 

Hero, indeed, wo come to the w^eak side of the Jewish nation, 
in tho period after tho JIaccabean wars. They stood expectant ; 
they Iiad no definite principle of action, to guide them towards 
tho future. Their notion of duty lay in obedience to the law ; 
they did not listen to tho springs of natural action within their 
^ own spirit. Hence formalism grew upon them ; and in formalism 
, ^ay no rational ground of hopefulness for the future. John 
' Hyreanus, successful as he was in a military sense, had no origina- 
tive power as a statesman. Ho died at the very close of the 
second century before Christ. Then slowly, but surely and 
inevitably, did the splendour of tho Maccabean times vanish. 
While tho rulers of tho Maccabean family (the Asmoneans, as 
they were called) fell into disrepute and passed away, while 
the idumrean Herod (circumcised, and yet an alien) mounted 
to tho throno of Judffia and astonished the world by his wild 
passions and his savage ability, tho Romans were becoming 
conspicuous as the supremo masters (in so far as military supre- 
macy constitutes mastery) of the whole world that lay within 
the familiar loiowledge of the Jlcditerranean nations. No longer 
was any part of that imperial rule of tho texture of brittle pottery ; 
it was iron through and through. Pompey had entered into 
the holy of holies in the temple at Jerusalem ; he had harmed 
it not, it is true ; ho had 'wondered at tho absence of any image 
of the Deity ; but his presence there had been the presence 
of a conqueror. What were the Jews to think ? It was impos- 
sible for them to acknowledge the Roman power as divine; 
and yet "why did God, the true God, delay the manifestation 
of himself ? Alone, among all the nations beneath the sway 
of Rome, did the Jews stand haughty and unbending before their 
conquerors. An inward fire possessed their spirits ; they dared 
not disbelieve God, or think that his promises to them would 
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fail ; and yet how was God about to vindicate himself ? That 
was the pressing questiqn which, while it was unsolved, seemed 
to crush the life out of their hearts. They searched and they 
searched, and truly we must pity them ; but to pity themselves 
they had no leisure. They were as men in a dark cave, imprisoned 
away from the light of heaven, and yet knowing that that light 
was not far away ; but were they to wait in patience till it should 
stand self-revealed ? or were they to bestir themselves in action, 
trusting to find it 1 The hopes of the nation had long shaped 
themselves into the forecast of a Messiah, an anointed Divine 
King who should be ; bjit of the character of that Messiah they 
could foresee but little. 

The Hterature of the Jewish people, after the Maccabean wars, 
bears witness to the spirit that I have just been describing; a 
spirit in which intense devotion to tradition was combined with 
an ideahstic view of the future, and especially of the destiny and 
office of Israel in the years to come. The hterature to which I am 
referring is in the main what is called apocalyptic, and it bear^ 
the style and impress of the book of Daniel, of which I have 
already given an account ; but there are some remarkable excep- 
tions to this statement to which I must begin by referring more 
particularly. 

These exceptions are the books of the Maccabees. The first 
book of the Maccabees is characterised by the real historical 
temper beyond any other hterary production of the ancient 
Israehtesl The author of it seems to have felt that the exploits 
which he was recording were sufficiently memorable to attract 
and retain the attention of his reader without adventitious 
ornament and without any undue boasting; and we cannot be 
too grateful to him for his modesty and his reserve. The second 
book of the Maccabees has something of the same characteristics 
as the first book, though not quite free from marvels ; the famous 
though dreadful story, in the sixth and seventh chapters, of the 
martyrdoms of the Jews, excites our respect and sympathy. 
The third and fourth books are of unequal value to the other 
two, but yet have history as their basis. 

The books of the Maccabees stand alone, however, and the 
main bulk of this hterature is, as I have said, apocatyptic. The 
works which compose it will be found lucidly translated and ' 
explained in the second of the two learned and ample volumes 
entitled A'pocryplia and, Psendepigraplia of the Old Testament^ 
edited by Dr Charles. Now by apocah'ptic hterature is to be 
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understood litcrafcuro which la prophetic indeed, but not exhorta- 
tive in that plain direct manner in which Hosea and Isaiah are 
exhortative; prophetic of the distant future in a special way. 
It is true that in the book of the Revelation in the New Testament, 
in the second and third chapters, there is some exhortation ; and 
cxhorta'!)ion is not entirely absent, though veiled, in the Testa- 
ments of the TSvolvo Patriarchs, a Jewish work written towards 
the close of the second century before Christ ; but on the whole 
consolation and exaltation of the spirit, rather than reproof or 
even instruction, is the object of both these works. Much more 
is this the cose with the book of Enoch, the most singular and 
elaborate, though far from the worthiest, of all Jewish books 
■mitten between the time of the Maccabean wars and the Christian 
ora. 

I have spoken of the book of the Revelation in the Now 
Testament as parallel to the Jewish apocaljjiptic works written 
before the Christian era; but the decisive difference between it 
•and them must also bo mentioned. Whoever was the author 
of the book of the Revelation (a question on which it would bo 
premature for mo to enter in this place), he was at all events a 
writer who did not fear to speak in his own person, and who 
claimed to bo himself inspired. Now it is the invariable practice 
of the Jewish apocal 3 q)tic ^v^ito^s to attribute their writings ’to 
some ancient patriarch : Enoch, or the sons of Jacob, for instance ; 
I need not go through all the names. It ■will be o'vident what 
a want of directness must pervade a literature composed after 
this pattern. A Jew of the first century before Christ, who sup- 
‘‘limrsd A '*^ 1 X 1 hiu TUidinxg ^ilub •wurhs xA "pitcf nnihi Yssudmei , 

might find many sound moral maxims expressed therein ; but ho 
would seldom find anything precisely suited to the circumstances 
in which he himself stood, so many centuries later. Now it is 
true, as Dr Charles has done well to point out, that the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs do inculcate a very pure personal 
morality, and in some degree anticipate very distinctive features 
of New Testament morality. But this is not the same thing as 
saying that the -writer, or writers, 'of this work penetrated to the 
real needs of their o-wn generation, or of the nation to which they 
belonged. What really stood in the way of the Jews becoming 
the instructors and honoured masters of all the nations of the 
world, which in many respects they deserved to he, was that 
rigid ceremonia) with which they were bound, which they could 
not help conserving absolutely even where the counsels of love 
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and feUow feeling would have impelled them to break it. This 
was the weakness of Judaism at the time of which I am writing ; 
and to break through' their bondage, something much stronger 
was needed than any teacher of Israel provided during the two 
centuries before the Christian era. This is perhaps enough to 
say concerning the merits and the defects of Jewish ITcerature 
during this period. 

The sects into which the Jewish people were at this time 
divided are famous and notable ; a very brief characterisation 
of them is aU that can be attempted here. The same problem 
was before aU ; but they dealt with it in very different ways. 
The Sadducees, distinguished rather by station and power than 
by number, held the great official positions; cool-headed, not 
fanatical, but severe as judges ; holding by the Pentateuch 
as clear definite law, with the sanction of Mosaic authorship ; 
but with much less esteem for the prophetical writings, and 
rejecting the idea of a future life ; not courteous in their manners 
(so Josephus teUs us) but not pohtically restless. At the other' 
extreme of disposition and conduct were the Essenes, ascetics 
in principle, associating hardly at all in public affairs ; discourag- 
ing marriage, though not wholly forbidding it; practising the 
ceremonial law with care ; intent upon love to God and love to 
man; believers in immortality. From the gentle ardour of 
the Essenes a rebellious spirit was totally alien ; in them lay 
no seed of danger. Nor would the Sadducees, taken in themselves, 
have been a provocative element ; they had too little fervour. 
But the enthusiastic hopes of the Jews had their cliief abode 
in the third party, the Pharisees. Like the Essenes, the Pharisees 
were fervent ; Hke the Essenes, they practised a strict ceremonial ; 
lilm the Essenes, they believed in immortal hfe and in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. But unlilce the Essenes, they mingled vdth 
the world; unhide the Essenes, they displayed their feelings 
publicly ; and their feelings contained such a sense of superiority 
to heathen races, their principles were so imbued with that 
separatism on which Ezra had insisted (and whicli the name 
Pharisee implies), that other nations could hardly look upon 
them with equanimity. Flatterers they were not ; they liad 
withstood the powerful John Hyreanus to his face ; and if their 
obedience to the ceremonial law was servile, they were teachers 
also of the moral law, and the close brotherhood of Jews to each 
other was in great part due to their teaching. Tliat they wore 
wise counsellors of their ovm nation cannot be affirmed * but 
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the extreme difficulty of the problem before them must be 
remembered. Respecting the fourth party among the Jews, 
the Zealots, it need only bo said that they were the extreme 
wing of the Pharisees, that the title of fanatics was justly applicable 
to them. 

Upcm the Jewish nation, so lofty in their thoughts, and yet 
so perplexed and erring, now burst like a thunderclap the cry 
of John the Baptist, “ Repent yo ; for the Idngdom of the heavens 
is at hand.” How' should that manifestation take place ? That 
was the question of questions. 


END OF VOEUilE I 
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